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“ That is the oldest of the Old, 
Yet newest of the New; 
In every age the light of time, 
In every age the true.”—H. Bonar, D.D. 


THEY had decided on the mountains for their summer holiday, 
instead of the sea, though with some difficulty. 

Whenever they voted, the ballot was always four to four. Then 
they would have a new ballot; and everybody changed his vote, or 
hers, so that the result would be the same. 

If they went to the sea-shore, they were to go all together, to visit 
some friends at Marblehead Neck, and spend six weeks with them. 
These friends lived in a cottage, where they were their own servants: 
where one room was sitting-room and dining-room, and bedroom 
for the gentleman of the house, who slept on a sofa (made at the 
state-prison). There were two bedrooms and an attic. The visit- 
ing ladies would sleep two in a bedroom, and the hosts would go 
into the attic; while the gentlemen would sleep in a tent above the 
beach. Of this plan, the disadvantage was the inconvenience which 
it threw upon their hosts. The advantage was, that there were such 
headers, — and such a bath, — twice a day if they chose! 

_ The other plan was, to go to the mountains: eight horses from 

Concord, under the saddle; Michael Britt and old Arvedsen in an 
ambulance, which carried four tents for the party, —just as they went 
last year, with the addition of Arvedsen, whom they could borrow 
from Mrs. Merriam for the excursion. 

It was evenly balanced; and they had had many ballots. Hiali- 
burton wanted to toss up a copper, but Ingham said that was 
gambling. 

At last Carter came home one day, and said there had been a free 
pass sent to the office of “The Enlightener,” which would take two 
of them gratis on a picnic, as far as Billerica. It was agreed that 
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this was a providential intimation that they should all go to Lowell. 
Of course, they did not want then to branch off to Marblehead, but | 
they persevered to Weir’s, and Center Harbor. They sent Michael 
and Arvedsen by Alton Bay; and, when they were tired of Center 
Harbor, they started by way of Tamworth, up the Old Notch. 

Ingham had’ been growling all the way that it was all too civilized. 
He said that every second mile he had to back his horse into the 
bushes to let some stage-coach go by; and he expected at every 
moment to be asked to make the prayer at a ratification meeting. 
Carter said that a ratification meeting was no sign of civilization ; 
but Ingham made such a fuss, that George Haliburton rode on with 
the ambulance one day, — made Michael turn up the lumber-road that 
' follows Sawyer’s River west: then he led the cavalcade in after it ; 
and, after a tremendous pull, they all found themselves miles away 
from the Notch-road, on a little intervale there is, where they: had 
full view of Mount Carrigan, of each other, of the forests and 
of the sky, and of nothing else in the world or in the heavens 
above. Here the tents were pitched, and here theysstaid, so many 
squatters, for ten days. They made Michael take the horses down to 
_ some place where there was something for horses to eat, and every 
day or two go and bring them up some change in their own provant. 
For the rest, there are trort uncounted in these streams, and the men 
foraged for miles; for that matter, so did the women. Trout, rasp- 
berries, hard-tack, salt pork, tea and coffee, were the constants, 
around which breakfast, dinner, and supper revolved. 

They had enough toread. Carter had thrown into the bottom of the 
wagon I know not how many rolls of weekly newspapers, — English, 
French, Italian, German, and American. As for the men, they hated 
them, because they had so much to do with them in their daily 
work at home; but the women, as they lay on the iron bedsteads 
after their naps, read acres of them. So the discussions of a month 
before were re-discussed under the shade of Mount Carrigan. 

_ “What was this I heard Anna saying about a Mr. Knight, in 

Scotland?” said Haliburton, as he laid down his knife and fork, 
having finished the fifth of Michael’s raspberry short-cakes. ‘ Did 
she say he had been put out of the church for reading ‘OLD AND 
NEW > ? ” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Anna. “It was not for reading 
any thing: The Free Church lets you read what you please, I 
believe.” 

Ingham growled out that it was only the Catholic Church that was 
particular about what you read. 
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“The trouble with this gentleman was his preaching,” said © 
Ania. 

“ Well, what did he preach?” said Hackmatack, who is a little 
fond of heresies. 

“It was not what he preached at all. What he preached was 
very well, I believe. At least, he preached about Free-will, and I 
never heard of any Scotchman who objected to that. It was not 
what he preached: it was where he preached.” 

* And where did he preach?” said all four of the gentlemen, who 
had all been trout-fishing, while the ladies were reading “ The Scots- 
man,” “The Guardian,” and ‘* The Inquirer.” 

“Did he preach to the spirits in prison?” said Ingham. “ That 
is a bad place, but he had good authority.” 

‘* My dear Fred, he preached in Little Portland-place Chapel. The 
Free Church can stand a good deal, but it cannot stand that, — no, 
not an hour.” 

“ What’s Little Portland Place?” said George Hackmatack, who 
is not well up in his ecclesiastics. ‘Is that where the great prison 
is, — Portland stone, you know — in the novels, you know —solitary 
system — separate system, — you know ” — 

All the learned ones screamed, and all the ladies laughed. It was 
then explained to George that Little Portland-place Chapel was Rev. 
James Martineau’s chapel, — the chapel where our new and distin- 
guished doctor of laws preaches. It seemed, that, on a visit to Lon- 
don, Rev.’ Mr. Knight, a minister of the Scotch Free Church, had 
preached for him ; and all the consistories, boards, and presbyters, that 
could be brought to bear, had been in session about it ever since, 
with “ minutes,’ and “ orders of notice,” and all the formulas of a> 
church which is well organized. Haliburton said it reminded him 
of two copies his father gave. him when he was a boy, for the letter 


Of in his writing-book. For “large hand” he had, — 


«Be not toed, Cewate of Keatds: vd 


and for “ small hand, — 
«Beards ate made of wood, they ate tong and matiow.”’ 


They all laughed; but George Hackmatack came back on Mr. 
Knight. “I am very stupid,” said he; “but Ido not understand. 
Did Martineau preach for him?” 

“ Not a bit of it. Dr. Martineau sat by him in the pulpit, while 
he explained about Free-will to the Portland-place people” — 
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“Well, was not that his business? Ingham, tell us—you padres 
know: was not that what he was made a preacher for? ordained, 
you call it, on purpose that he should preach his gospel whenever 
and wherever he could?” 

Ingham explained sweetly, and without offence, as he had a 
thousand times before, that in the Sandemanian Church there is no 
ordination, nor any distinct clergy; that the phrase ‘ padre” was 
not properly applied to him, who held no commission but that of any 
other brother; that he has no authority, therefore, to tell of the 
ordination vows of any clergyman ; but, he said, he could not con- 
ceive of the ground that people took, either in Scripture or common- 
sense, for checking their preachers, wherever they went. 

“I remember,” said he, “the chief told me that early in his 
ministry he had occasion to ask a tight-tied brother to preach for 
him, when the chief himself was called away. Brother C. was 
afraid: did not know what the other brethren might think. “ Sir,” 
said the chief, “ when you were ordained, you pledged yourself to 
preach the gospel everywhere and always. You should be willing 
to preach to devils.” 

** What else could hesay? Isa Portland-placer worse than a heath- 
en? And if the Free Church had a chance at a Fiji, supposing he 
understood Gaelic, and would listen to the firstly, secondly, and 
thirdly, would not she consider herself bound to pitch in? Nay, 
suppose the Free-church minister happened along here Saturday 
night: might he not read us his sermon, Sunday, because we here have 
not yet been recognized as a visible part of the visible body ? ”? 

“ What was that the Duke of Wellington said to the snob that 
* wanted to shirk?” 

“‘ He said,‘ Read your marching orders, sir:’ ‘Go ye out into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Every creature 
must include even Little Portland Place, if you get a chance at it.” 

“ Well,” said George Hackmatack, “ I shall never believe they will 
do any thing so absurd as to try to discipline this man for telling 
Little Portland what he thought was God’s truth.” But he took a 
pile of religious and secular papers out under the hemlock with him ; 
and he found the ladies had understood and represented the position 
precisely. So he addressed himself to his duty, which was the writ- 
ing of the introduction to our RECORD oF PRoGREsS, in which paper 
the careful reader will see what he found in the last number of 
“ The Guardian,” and what he thought of it. 
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PERSON AND PRESIDENT. 


(Tae presidential canvass in which, 
with a certain reluctance, the country 
is rousing itself to engage, is mainly 
personal. A good deal of regret has 


been expressed because this is so.) 


There is a commonplace notion to 
which, sooner or later, most persons 
have become so accustomed that they 
suppose it expresses an axiom, that, 
in matters of state, “ principles not 
men” are to be considered. Mr. 
Canning tried to dispose of the ab- 
surdity of the notion in his epigram, 
in which he said that some people be- 
lieved the cart pushed the horse ; but 
for his part he believed that the horse 
ed the cart. There is no doubt Mr. 
anning is right. All the carts in 
the world will never carry our mer- 
chandise for us if there are no 
» horses, mules, goats, or donkeys. 
And, by as much as a horse is better 
'‘than'a donkey, or more manageable 
than a mule, will the horse-carts an- 
swer our purposes better than, will 
donkey-carts or mule-carts. 

The condemnation of “ person- 
ality ” in the presidential canvass 
ought to be only the condemnation of 
the unnecessary discussion of the per- 
sonal peculiarities not involved in the 
issues. But it is absurd to say that 
we are not to speak aloud of the per- 
sonal qualities on which the whole 
success of the president depends. 
What is the discussion but the 
discussion of the qualifications of the 
candidate for the post? To do this 
is no offence against any law of right; 
and yet in a certain sense it is to 
make a personal discussion. The 
“personality ” which offends is only 
the discussion of personal qualities 
which are in no sense qualifications 
or disqualifications. ) 


To have reproached that able and 
energetic financier and administrator, 
the late Erastus Corning, for being 
unfitted for his influential post in the 
management of the New-York Cen- 
tral Railroad in consequence of being 
lame of one leg, would have been a 
gross personality. But to discuss 
that defect in a candidate for winning 
a foot-race would be perfectly fair. 
‘Accordingly it may be a positive 
duty under one set of circumstances 
to say things about a man which it 
would be entirely improper to divulge 
in others. 

To discuss before the public those 
personal qualities in a presidential 
candidate which fit him or unfit him 
for his proposed office is not only 
proper, but a positive duty. It falls 
strictly within even the legal descrip- 
tion of a confidential and privileged 
communication, not liable to the 
prima facie ascription of slanderous 
or libellous qualities. We are in the 
habit, therefore, wherever an admin- 
istration is properly regulated, not 
only of discussing, but of investiga- 
ting, personal traits in candidates. A 
candidate for West Point is examined 
to see if he be near-sighted or deaf. 
Once in West Point, he is constantly 
examined to see how much and how 
little he knows of mathematics, of 
French, and, of the force of powder 
when it explodes. (a this is per- 
sonal. The whole Civil Service Re- 
form rests on personal examination 
of personal qualities. The man who 
can wash windows best shall wash 
the windows of the Custom House. 
The woman who can scrub best shall 
have the privilege of cleaning the to- 
bacco stains in the Capitol. When 
the scientific men have better ad- 
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justed the methods, we will examine 
men as to their “ personal equation,” 
as the astronomers call it. For posts 
which require promptness and celer- 
ity we will appoint men whose fin- 
gers register the decisions of the 
_ brain in one billionth of a second, 
instead of men whose nervous tele- 
graph requires four times that period. 
All this is personal 

But there are forms of government 
in which such questions put to a ruler 
would be more or less out of place. 
In a pure despotism, the discussion 
of them, as far as the despot was re- 
garded, would be carried on at the 
personal risk and expense of the rea- 
soner. It was thus, if Mr. Frere is 


to be trusted, under the Dey of Al- 
giers, who, when he found even an 
official person, the representative of a 
friendly nation, raising inquiries in 
a debating society capable of applica- 
tions personal to himself (the dey), 


resorted with fatal and effective swift- 
ness to the voie du fait. 


“ Then the dey he gave his orders 
In Arabic and Persian. 

* Let no more be said, but bring me his head : 
These clubs are my aversion.’ 


Then the consul he quoted Wicquefort, 
And Puffendorf, and Grotius, 

And proved from Vattel, exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be atrocious. 

*T would have moved a Christian’s bowels, 
To hear the doubts he stated ; 

But the Moors they did as they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated.” 

+ 


So much for political personalities 
as to the ruler in Algiers. The case is 
different in England, whose constitu- 
tion is such that a worthy widow lady 
of domestic tastes and habits makes 
just as good a king as Solomon in all 
his glory, and a good deal better too. 
For there the king is the wooden 
Indian outside the shop. The real 
manager is behind the counter inside ; 


to wit, the ministry in Downing 
Street. A “Live Indian” for a sign 
would only make trouble. Accor- 
dingly, discussion of the personal 
qualities of the king can be proper 
only in case of his showing himself 
lacking in what may be called the 
average decencies and faculties of a 
respectable citizen. Exactly con- 
formed to this rule are the facts. As- 
saults on the sovereigns of England 
for ostentatious vices or crimes have 
been effective; while either ridicule 
or serious blame on the ground that 
they were not brilliant in intellect, or 
influential in ruling the realm, has 
fallen dead, if even tried at all. 

But with a president of the United 
States the case is still otherwise. He 
is not irresponsible and inaccessible 
like the dey: he is simply the most 
responsible, the most accessible, the 
most defenceless even, of all the hu- 
man beings in the land, — of all men 
the very safest to attack, the- least 
able to strike in return. The failure 
under President Adams of the Sedition 
Law showed plainly enough that no 
limitation of the right of attacking 
the president will be tolerated by the 
free and independent voters of Amer- 
ica. 

Nor is he a figure-head, like the 
English sovereign. He is an Execu- 
tive. Instead of being on purpose 
not to do any thing, he is of purpose 
the concentration, the head, the hand, 
of the nation’s whole power of doing. 
He is meant to be a living, an im- 
mensely strong and active, force. He 
needs, therefore, not merely the aver- 
uge qualities which will do very well 
for a king, but far more besides: he 
needs all that he can possess of such 
good qualities as a despot can: have, 
of such as a good constitutional king 
and his ministry together should 
have. The personal qualities of the 
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president have an enormous influence. 
They not only modify the routine of 
financial and documentary business, 
which is the main stream of a gov- 
ernment like ours, but they operate 
with great force on public opinion, on 
questions of internal policy, on our 
standing and transactions with and 
among the other nations of the earth. 
As a matter of fact, the presiden- 
tial canvass now in progress turned, 
to begin with,'‘upon the personal qual- 
ities of President Grant, which were 
brought forward as being the basis of 
a Republican dissatisfaction with him. 
With equal propriety the personal 
qualities of Mr. Greeley, who was set 
up against him, came afterwards into 
question. The quantity and quality 
of the “personalities” of the cam- 
paign, however, notwithstanding the 
lamentation made over them, and 
though certainly more, and less ele- 
gant than might be desired, are not 
in any alarming degree beyond pre- 
cedent. In fact, there is no more or 
worse of them than: usual. To one 
familiar with Gillray, the amelioration 
(for instance) in the manners of the 
caricaturist chapter of the campaign 
shows an amazing progress in civili- 
zation within a century. 
ut the personal qualities of our 
candidates for the presidency have al- 
ways been most freely discussed dur- 
ing presidential campaigns, They 
' always will be, must be, and ought to 
be. 


The president is not the most noisy 
branch of our government; and there 
has been, in accordance with a well- 
known law in the physiology of con- 
stitutional governments, a decided 
tendency in the representative branch 
to be much more visible and audible 
than the executive, and also to ac- 
quire, more or less indirectly, any ac- 


cessible bits of executive power. ) 
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Probably, therefore, the real extent 
of the sort of personal executive in- 
fluence now referred to (which does 
not include the dangerous and unde- 
sirable department of official patron- 
age) may be freshly illustrated to 
most people by calling to mind a few 
instances of it. 

The calm and deliberate wisdom of 
Washington, his equity and careful 
goodness, the immense weight of his 
individual personal character, were a 
chief means — probably the one most 
indispensable means — of first bring- 
ing our nation together under its 
present Constitution, and affording it 
an opportunity to knit into a real na- 
tionality after the disunited jumble 
of the confederation. The same wis- 
dom chose Hamilton’s great financial 
abilities to erect our excellent system 
of treasury business and public fi- 
nance. The same weight of personal 
character enabled him to gather into 
his cabinet men at once valuable, 
powerful, and discordant; and in great 
measure to utilize their excellences 
for the good of the nation, without 
serious injury from their dissensions. 

The resolute boldness of John 
Adams effectually quenched the at- 
tempts of the French Republic to 
overawe or abuse our marine, and 
thus enroll us by force in the great | 
French international conscription 
against England. 

’ The perfect fearlessness and firm- 
ness of Jackson frightened the plot- 
ters of Nullification, and ruined their 
enterprise. Even the courage of John 
C. Calhoun failed him; for he felt to 
his very neck-bone that when Andrew 
Jackson said hang, he meant hang. 

The careful deliberation, and slow, 
intent, heedful study of public opinion, 
which was a chief trait of President 
Lincoln’s mind, as it was of his mode 
of managing the course of public 
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policy, while it seemed agonizingly slow 
ta men of quick insight and impatient 
temperament, yet enabled him to 
plant every leading measure of his 
administration, when at last he did 
adopt it, upon an impregnable basis 
of decisive national preference. 

On the other hand, it is impossible, 
of course, to say in any case what 
might have beendone. But there are 
no sadder questions, as poet and states- 
man know alike, than those which 
ask, what might have been. What 
might have been, —and what might 
not have been, — if, in 1820 and 1821, 
we had had a man of purpose in the 
presidency, instead of James Mon- 
.roe? Here was a feeble piece, who 
in the Revolution had deserted his 
country, had played all of a traitor’s 
part that a coward could play; who, 
by the accident of Virginian birth, 
had been translated into official posi- 
tion by great men who thought they 
could conveniently manage him; who, 
on every occasion when he had a 
chance, had managed to do wrong. 
But this man having been, for Mr. 
Madison’s convenience, made secre- 
tary of state, happened, we must say, 
perhaps, to be president when the 
Missouri question came along. If 
only John Adams had been in that 
place! If even Thomas Jefferson, to 
whom we owe, they say, the confirma- 
tion of Nathan Dane’s great edict, 
had been in power! If any man, 
competent to read the future, or even 
to look into the future, could have 
held the power which the president 
of the United-States, when he is a 
man, holds in such a crisis! Instead 
of a man, there was a James Monroe. 
There is not, so far as we know, in 
‘the whole discussion, public or private, 
an allusion to the poor creature’s opin- 
ion. He was there to be used by the 
slave-dealing coterie; and he was used 
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by them. After they had used him, 
they forgot him, and the country has 
forgotten him to this hour. But we 
cannot help saying “ What might 
have been!” 

There is another such man whom 
the country has forgotten. Of course 
it forgets men who miss their only 
chances of being remembered. John 
Tyler, happily called “his accidency,” 
came into power with a curiously fortu- 
nate series of possibilities around him. 
He was at the head of a nation thor- 
oughly sick of the adventures and 
experiments of the last five or six past 
years. But he was sadly afraid that 
he should be eclipsed by great men in 
his Cabinet and great men in the 
Senate. Wherever he could obstruct, 
he obstructed. Every measure re- 
quired the study of the president’s 
whims ; and before it was passed those 
whims had changed. In such a man 
the personality proved to be every 
thing. It ended, of course, in his sell- 
ing himself to the extreme Southern 
party in his hope of a re-election ; and, 
of course, that ended in their forgetting 
him when the day of election came. 
What might have been, alas! 

It was the personal timidity, irres- 
olution, and want of moral princi- 
ple, of Mr. Buchanan, that formed 
the whole dependence of those who 
planned the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion. Remember the doleful series of 
public disgraces through the fall and - 
winter of 1860-61; and then say, - 
Would those things have happened if 
Jackson had been president, or John 
Adams, or the steady, honest, brave 
old Taylor? 

The case of Andrew Johnson is 
not forgotten. One of Mr. Charles 
Sumner’s prejudices, which he has 
never yet explained to the public, 
threw him into opposition to Mr. Han- 
nibal Hamlin, when Mr. Lincgln was 
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nominated the second time. This 
opposition succeeded, — and succeeded 
on account of Mr. Sumner. To him 
we owe the administration of Andrew 
Johnson. That administration, if 
the word is proper, is.simply a person- 
al history. It has been said, indeed, 
that those four years of failure may 
be traced to the accident of a name. 
That the name, Andrew, suggested 
the imitation of another Andrew ! 
That if the parents of President 
Johnson had named him Moses, all 
would have been well! Who knows? 
What we do know is, that, with the 
wish to rival Andrew Jackson, An- 
drew Johnson asserted himself at 
every corner, obstructed every meas- 
ure, disappointed every friend, and 
reconciled no enemy. All this was 
to be traced directly to the personal 
qualities of the president. Peace 
and reconstruction were set back four 
years. In one wretched quarter of 
an hour, his public drunkenness, at 
the beginning, had been enough to 
. shed disrepute on the whole of his 
official term. With this bad pre- 
sage from the first, the unreasoning, 
ugly obstinacy which followed was, 
of course, enough to blast every hope, 
and almost undo every thing that 
- had been done. » 

These are specimens only. But 
the wliole history of the United 
States has been, and must be, visibly 
tinged throughout by the personal 
qualities of the presidents. It is not 
only our right, therefore, but our 
duty, to know as thoroughly as we 
can what manner of man it is that 
offers himself for this more than royal 
place — for this truly imperial place 
— of dignity and power, 

It is not difficult to set: forth with- 
in little compass what a president 
should be ; nor does his post require 
all the virtues of an archangel. Su- 
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perior human qualities it does require, 
and those not of absolutely common 
occurrence. They are only such as 
any great administrative and deliber- 
ative trust requires: much like those 
of the chief manager of a great carry- 
ing or manufacturing corporation ; for 
it should always be remembered that 
the president is more nearly the chief 
manager of a vast business concern — 
the national business-superintendent 
—than any thing else. It will there- 


fore be found that the qualifications 
he should have are very closely sim- 
ilar to what would ordinarily be 
termed first-class business qualifica- 


ay . 
‘He should, of course, possess those 
colluney human qualities whose ab- 
sence is a disgrace, but whose posses- 
sion is no special credit. That is, 
he should be respectable in mind, 
morals, manners, and conduct; in 
short, a good and law-abiding citizen.) 
To raise an outcry over a candidate 
for not getting drunk; for being 
chaste, truthful, or honest; for being 
a decent husband, father, neighbor, 
and man of business, — is not merely a 
superfluity, but an impertinence to all 
the rest of us. We Americans are 
not such a worthless gang yet, that a 
respectable man is among us like Lot 
in Sodom. This is saying not much 
more than that we should not take 
our president out of an idiot school, a 
workhouse, or the cell of a police-sta- 
tion. If this were all that is neces- 
sary, there is no township in the 
United States with a population of a 
hundred that could not furnish fit 
didates. 
-(What the president needs, besides 
these common qualities, are practical 
qualities that will together give him 
strength, wisdom, and experience. 
Strength.—He should have physical 
courage and moral courage; indepen- 
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dence of such motives as gain, ambition, 
revenge, love of applause, love of 
flattery: he needs perseverance in 
completing, firmness in adhering, 
promptness and energy in acting. 

Wisdom. — He needs natural gifts : 
perception of the truth of principles 
and situations, power of weighing 
opposite sets of reasons, aptness to 
use good counsel, cool self-command 
and deliberation in deciding, ability 
to choose men and to command them. 

Experience. — Hence will come cul- 
tivated and thorough habits of busi- 
ness, that dignified courtesy of man- 
ner which adds almost a spiritual 
power to even the greatest natural 
gifts; steadiness in responsibility, 
calmness in emergencies, familiarity 
with great affairs; in short, adminis- 
trative, that is, executive, that is, 
presidential, habitudes and abilities. 

This discrimination is not put fort 
as a new discovery, nor as unknown to 
the reader, any more than the Creed, 
or the Declaration of Independence. 
The facts are old enough and plain 
enough. But this is a good time for 
the voter to repeat once more any 
applicable “form of sound words,” 
and then to go and do accordingly. 
Besides, it is a fact very much in 
point just at present, that the distinc- 
tion between these enumerated special 
qualities, and the previously mentioned 
ordinary civic decencies, is too much 
neglected in the discussions of the 
present canvass, whereas it is a chief 
question involved. The very fact 
that the campaign is to so great an 
extent a personal one makes this so 
much the truer. Indeed, the canvass 
is, in fact, being conducted, to a great 
extent, with reference to the inquiry 
whether Mr. Greeley or President 
Grant will best execute the duties of 
the presidency during the next four 
years. 
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To consider which of these two can- 
didates has thus far proved to possess 
in greatest measure the requisite 
qualifications for the presidency is 
therefore one of the nearest and 
plainest duties of the voter. Of the 
two men, Mr. Greeley and President 
Grant, which is he whose life thus 
far has shown most strength, most 
wisdom, most experience of the sort 
that promises firm, safe, and steady 
guidance of our national affairs for 
four years to come ? 

Gen. Grant has been a soldier in 
two wars, and has many times been 
under fire. Mr. Greeley was one day 
pounded, at two separate encounters, 
with a stick or fist, by Mr. Albert 
Rust of Arkansas: on which occasion, 
we may, however, very well believe, 
he would have done something if he 
had known how. During the riots 
of July, 1863, in New York, Mr. 
Greeley kept most of the time about 
his business, as a great many other 


people did. 
‘(ie solid and enduring texture of 
en. Grant’s moral courage has with- 


stood one of the hardest tests possi- 
ble, — to remain silent and cool, mind- 
ing his business, in the performance 
of his duty, as the soldier’s simple and 
manly phrase describes it, for months 
and for years, in the midst of inces- 
sant and shameful accusations; pos- 
sessing the means of thoroughly dis- 
proving them, and not using those 
means. The same sort of impregna- 
ble resolution has been proved, again, 
in the quiet, straightforward way in 
which he has done his duty about 
Civil Service Reform. Convincing 
himself that the reform ought to be 
made, Gen. Grant set it in operation 
in good faith to the best of his ability, 
without giving any signs of knowing 
what he must have known, —that 
even his friends would award him 
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little enough of credit, and would, 
many of them, hinder him as much 
as they could; and that his enemies 
would attribute whatever there should 
be of failure to the president’s own 
bad faith. Never was a more barren, 
thankless, ill-favored task under- 
taken; never was an attempt made 
whose very making was in itself so 
absolute a demonstration not merely 
of rectitude in opinion and prefer- 
ence, but of moral courage in ac- 
’ tion. 

Silence under attacks has not been 
Mr. Greeley’s habit. His practice has 
been at an early day to print replies, 
often signed with his initials, and 
vitiperating his assailants. This 


weakness and irritability, indeed, 
has long been a standing jest among 
newspaper men. 

As for pursuing a right policy 
under discouragements, the only pre- 


diction for Mr. Greeley’s future which 
can be based upon a view of his past 
career is that he will go wrong in 
every emergency ; that the certainty 
of his going wrong will be greater as 
the emergency is greater; and that 
he will do so exactly at the moment 
when the most harm will follow. In 
proof need only be recalled to mind, 
for the present, the beginning, the 
middle, and the end, of the Rebellion. 
When it was threatened, Mr. Gree- 
ley said the seceding States ought to 
be let go; and this just at the time 
when a vigorous assertion of the per- 
manency of the Union would have 
done most good. In the middle of 
the war, while Lee was in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Greeley advised making 
terms, if certain specified losses should 
be suffered. Now, to advise surrender 
when it has become necessary may 
be the calmest and bravest wisdom ; 
but to speculate on it and get ready 
for it, before there is any necessity, is 
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the sort of activity which a command- 
er in the field answers with a pistol- 
ball through the adviser’s head; and 
justly, for it is the surest way to 
cause a surrender. Towards the end 
of the war, when the Rebellion already 
felt the premonitions of collapse, Mr. 
Greeley wanted to negotiate, exactly 
at the moment when negotiation was 
the only possible means by which the 
South could expect to obtain any part 
whatever of its unjust demands, or to 
save any part whatever of the wrong- 
ful laws and customs for whose sake 
it began the war. How many such 
fatal coincidences are needed to estab- 
lish the fatal habit? How often must 
a public man surrender all of the pub- 
lic weal that he can surrender, in order 
to prove that he should be ted 
with the whole leadership of it ? 

Neither of the candidates is fond 
of money. Gen. Grant, however, 
deliberately gave up large revenues 
at becoming president: Mr. Greeley 
would greatly increase the value of 
his property in “ The Tribune ” by be- 
coming president. 

Even his candidacy is worth a great 
many dollars to him as an advertise- 
ment; for the circulation of his paper 
is increasing, it says (Aug. 2, 1872, 
page 4), at the rate of nearly two 
hundred a day (11,766 in June and 
July, 1872). Gen. Grant has never 
sought but one civil office, nor any mili- 
tary grade except the colonelcy with 
which he entered the war of the Re- 
bellion. And he has explicitly dis- 
claimed any regard for personal ad- 
vancement as compared with fulfil- 
ment of duty; and has uncomplain- 
ingly obeyed orders accordingly, even 
when substantially disranked and dis- 
graced for no fault of his own. Mr. 
Greeley has with equal explicitness 
avowed that failure to receive office is 
good cause for resentment, and for 
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open declaration of it ; and he has fol- 
lowed such declaration with system- 
atic and persevering hostility ac- 
cordingly. That flattery and praises 
are a powerful means of persuading 
Mr. Greeley is notorious to those who 
know him. Not even “The New- 
York Sun” has hinted that Gen. 
Grant is open to such influences. 
Perseverance, firmness, promptness, 
and energy have not been shown by 
Mr. Greeley, except in writing edito- 
rials in favor of some course until a 
pinch came which required most of 
them, when he has regularly back 
out. Gen. Grant is made of them.. 
So much for what constitutes 
strength of character. As to what 
constitutes wisdom: toorganize and 
conduct military campaigns without 
failure, far more with consistent 
(not accidental) success, is precisely 
the task which, if possible, more than 
even a peaceful civic rule, requires 


insight, reason, combination, adapta- 
tion of means to ends, providence, and 
authority. Over and over has Gen. 
Grant completely performed such a 
task, — a problem so vast and so com- 
plicated, that even to comprehend it 


requires uncommon powers. Mr. 
Greeley has had no occasion to use 
these abilities, if he has them, except 
so far as his business affairs have 
allowed. In those, he has shown 
himself possessed of the average good 
intentions of a decent citizen, but not 
of any such gifts as would bring him 
into request foreven the superinten- 
dency of an important industrial en- 
terprise. As for appreciating and 
adhering to true principles, Mr. Gree- 
ley’s record contains a series of argu- 
ments on both sides of important 
questions, whose effect his partisans 
are seeking to avoid by relieving him 
of responsibility for the utterances 
of his own newspaper. \ They are 


thus left in a dilemma, viz.: The 
course of “The Tribune” proves Mr. ~ 
Greeley strong and wise: or else it 
does not. If not, he is not fit to be 
president. If it does, he is responsi- 
ble for it. And as to the other traits- 
which constitute what is usually con- 
sidered wisdom, Mr. Greeley is a vol- 
unteer of advice, rather than a taker 
of it; and he certainly is not known 
for cool deliberation in deciding, nor 
for ability to judge men or to com- 
mand them. 

‘As regards experience, Gen. Grant 
has done a good deal, and Mr. Gree- 
ley has talked, or rather written, a 
good deal. What the value of these 
two preparations is for executive 
duties is obvious. But, further, the 
writing in question has been that of 
a commentator, a critic, and often a 
fault-finder. This sort of work is 
destructive, or at least negative, by 
the nature of it; and, the more one 
does of it, the further does he go 
from capacity for any executive use- 
fulness. ) Habits of business are sec- 
ond, if not first, in order of importance 
to a military commander; and it 
would be safe to conclude that Grant 
has at least a fair share of business- 
like abilities and habits, simply be- 
cause he has been a successful gener- 
al. But Mr. Parton, Mr. Greeley’s 
best biographer, a singularly acute 
observer and honest writer, said, 
twenty years ago, with a truth many- 
fold more weighty now because of its 
unconsciousness then, that the reason 
of the failure of Mr. Greeley’s “ New- 
Yorker” was his constitutional and 
incurable inability to conduct busi- 
ness, Of dignified courtesy of man- 
ner, Mr. Greeley will not, we suppose, 
be held up as a model. Unfortunate- 
ly, the danger of raising this question 
is lest vulgarity, profanity, coarse- 
ness, and discourtesy, shall be open- 
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ly held up as “republican plainness ;”” 
and lest the civilities usual among 
gentlemen shall be as openly con- 
temned by the names of pomposity 
and aristocratic pride. Gen. Grant 
has the habits and manners of a gen- 
tleman, and a very quiet and unob- 
trusive one. 

Here we are about to choose be- 
tween two men, not as between bad 
and good, but fit and unfit. / One 
of them is unsuitable for the position 
by natural constitution, and by a long 
lifetime of strenuous labor at the 
very work that makes him more un- 
suitable; and his voluminous and 
fatal record of the fact must now be 
escaped, if at all, by the bold expe- 
pedient of denying he is responsi- 
ble for what he has said, or else by 
denying that his individual qual- 
ities are in question at all, as ex- 
tremist Papists used to assert the 
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official competency of a priest or 
prelate, even though infamous in pri- 
vate life. The other, with the chief 
requisites for the place already exist- 
ing in his own character, has trained 
them in other positions of closely 
similar quality, and by one success- 
ful tour of duty in the place itself; 
and whose record, not in many words, 
but in great deeds, is a glorious part 
of the history of his nation and of 
the world, and has been many and 
many @ time the theme of the most 
unqualified praise by the very com- 
petitor whose organ is now daily con- 
tradicting itself to decry him. 

It does seem as if the “national 
executive ” would be the better for 
having some executive qualities. 
The presidency is assuredly the only 
post in this world —if it is such a 
post —for which conspicuous unfit- 
ness is a qualification. 


THE BEGGAR AND THE KING. 


BY J. C. GOODWIN. 


One summer afternoon, within his palace, 

The king sits nodding on his throne of state ; 
And, drinking of the same care-freeing chalice, 
All round about him drowsy courtiers wait. 
Without the palace-gate, the sun’s rays pouring 
Full down upon his unprotected head, 

A beggar lies; whom, spite of his imploring, 
The liveried slaves have driven from his shed. 
And gentle sleep, with silent, soothing fingers, 
Wraps king and beggar in its soft repose, 

And as its presence in the palace lingers, 

The eyes of courtiers, too, in slumber close. 

All slept, and o’er the minds of each came stealing 
The dim and airy fabric of a dream ; 

And all the chambers of the mental feeling, 
Straightway with many floating fancies teem. 


The king lived o’er again his days of glory: 
Once more he heard his subjects’ loud acclaim ; 
Again he trod the field of battle gory, 
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And purchased, by ten thousand deaths, his name ; 
He heard again the trumpets’ clangor calling ; 

He heard the shouts of foeman and of friend; 
And, louder than the death-groans of the falling, 
He heard the war-cries’ ringing thunders blend ; 
He dreamed of plundered towns and pillaged cities, 
Of slaughtered innocents, whose bl hed spilt ; 
He heard his minstrels sing their fulsome ditties, 
In praise of him whose soul was steeped in guilt ; 
He felt anew the cares which round him hovered 
When his high pinnacle of fame was won ; 

He felt the conscience-pangs he oft had smothered, 
When some most foul and cruel act was done; 

He dreamed of plots which ’gainst him were directed 
By patriot souls, who sought their land to free; 

He gave to death those daring few detected, 

The block for prize, and heaven for liberty ; 

He saw again his royal offspring falling, 

Struck by the vengeance of the mighty hand; 

He heard his subjects’ bitter whispers, callin 

For freedom for their poor, down-trodden lan 


But, ah! without the gate, the beggar, sleeping, 
Saw visions seldom seen by mortal eye; 

For o’er his tired soul came glimpses creeping 

Of glories which shall never fade nor die. . 

He heard the heavenly choirs their anthems raising, 
In tuneful cadences, and strains sublime ; 

He heard the voice of countless millions praising, 
Whose song shall echo to the end of time; 

Beside the stream of life he walked, surrounded 

By angels, in pure robes and crowns of gold; 

And all the starry courts the while resounded 

With melody from golden harps untold. 

Forgotten all his pain, his care, his anguish; 

His dreary pilgrimage forgotten now; 

No longer did his soul in sorrow languish, 

Nor sweat of agony roll down his brow; 

He walked no more the earth, with tears and sighing, 
But trod the courts above, in light arrayed; 

And answered now was all his piteous crying: 

He heard the voice of Love, —“ Be not afraid!” 


So passed the afternoon: the sun descended 

’Mid golden clouds and purple, hazy smoke, 

That with the far-off, faint-lined hills was blended; 
And courtiers, beggar, and the king awoke. 

One woke to toil and care ; his dream had taught him 
Sleep was no blessing, though it closed his eyes : 

The beggar woke ; his golden dream had brought him 
Blessing and rest, — he woke in Paradise! 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


SuppEnty I become aware that I 
am drawing nigh the close of my 
monthly labors for along year. Yet 
the year seems to have passed more 
rapidly because of this addition to my 
anxieties. Not that I haven’t enjoyed 
the labor while I have been actually 
engaged in it, but the prospect of the 
next month’s work would often come 
in to damp the pleasure of the present ; 
making me fancy, as the close of each 
chapter drew near, that I should not 
have material for another left in my 
head. I heard a friend once remark, 
that it is not the cares of to-day, but 
the cares of to-morrow, that weigh a 
man down. For the day we have the 
corresponding strength given: for the 
morrow we are told to trust; it is not 
ours yet. 

When I get my money for my work, 
I mean -to give my husband a long 
holiday. I half think of taking him 
to Italy, — for of course I can do what 
I like with my own, whether husband 
or money,— and so have a hand in 
making him a still better painter. 
Incapable of imitation, the sight of 
any real work is always of great service 
to him, widening his sense of art, en- 
larging his idea of what can be done, 
rousing what part of his being is most 
in sympathy with it, — a part possibly 
as yet only half awake; in a word, 
leading him another step towards that 
simplicity which is at the root of all 
' diversity, being so simple that it needs 
all diversity to set it forth. 

How impossible it seemed to me 


that I should ever write a book ! Well 
or ill done, it is almost finished, for 
the next month is the twelfth. I 
must look back upon what I have 
written, to see what loose ends I may 
have left, and whether any allusion 
has not been followed up with a need- 
ful explanation; for this way of writ- 
ing by portions,—the only way in 
which I could have been persuaded 
to attempt the work, however, — is 
unfavorable to artistic unity; an un- 
necessary remark, seeing that to such 
unity my work makes no pretensions. 
It is but a collection of portions de- 
tached from an uneventful, ordinary, 
and perhaps in part therefore very 
blessed life. Hence, perhaps, it was 
specially fitted for this mode of publica- 
tion. At all events, I can cast upon 
it none of the blame of what failure 
I may have to confess. | 

A biography cannot be constructed 
with the art of a novel, for this reason : 
that a novel is constructed on the 
artist’s scale, with swift-returning 
curves; @ biography on the divine 
scale, whose circles are so large that 
they shoot beyond this world, some- 
times even before we are able to detect 
in them the curve by which they will 
at length round themselves back 
towards completion. Hence, every 
life must look more or less fragmentary, 
and more or less out of drawing, per- 
haps; not to mention the questionable 
effects in color and tone where the. 
model himself will insist on taking 
palette and brushes, and laying child- 
ish, if not passionate, conceited, ambi- 
tious, or even spiteful hands to the 
work, 
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I do fot find that I have greatly 
blundered, or omitted much that I 
‘ought to have mentioned. One odd 
thing is, that, in the opening conversa- 
tivn in which they urge me to the 
attempt, I have not mentioned Marion. 
I do not mean that she was present, 
but that surely some one must have 
suggested her and her history as afford- 
ing endless material for my record. A 
thing apparently but not really 
strange is, that I have never said a 
word about the Mrs. Cromwell men- 
tioned in the same conversation. The 
fact is, that I have but just arrived at 
the part of my story where she first 
comes in. She died about three months 
ago; and I can therefore with the more 
freedom narrate in the next chapter 
what I have known of her. 

I find also that I have, in the fourth 
chapter, by some odd cerebro-mechani- 
cal freak, substituted the name of my 


Aunt Martha for that of my Aunt 
Millicent, another sister of my father, 
whom he has not, I believe, had occa- 
sion to mention in either of his preced- 


ing books. My Aunt Martha is Mrs. 
Weir, and has no children; my Aunt 
Millicent is Mrs. Parsons, married to 
a hard-working attorney, and has 
twelve children, now mostly grown up. 

I find also, in the thirteenth chap- 
ter, an unexplained allusion. There 
my husband says, “Just ask my 
brother his experience in regard of 
the word to which you object.” The 
word was stomach, at the use of which 
I had in my ill-temper taken um- 
brage: however disagreeable a word 
in itself, surely a husband might, if 
need be, use it without offence. It 
. will be proof enough that my objec- 
tion arose from pure ill-temper when 
I state that I have since asked Roger 
to what Percivale referred. His re- 
ply was, that, having been requested 
by a certain person who had a school 
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for young ladies — probably she 
called it a college — to give her pupils 
a few lectures on physiology, he could 
not go far in the course without find- 
ing it necessary to make a not un- 
frequent use of the word, explaining 
the functions of the organ to which 
the name belonged, as resembling 
those of a mill. After the lecture 
was over, the schoolmistress took him 
aside, and said she really could not 
allow her young ladies to be made 
familiar with such words. Roger 
averred that the word was absolutely 
necessary to the subject upon which 
she had desired his lectures; and that 
he did not know how any instruction 
in physiology could be given without 
the free use of it. “No doubt,” she 
returned, “you must recognize the 
existence of the organ in question ; 
but, as the name of it is offensive to 
ears polite, could you not substitute 
another? You have just said that 
its operations resemble those of a 
mill: could you not, as often as you 
require to speak of it, refer to it in the 
future as the mill?” Roger, with 
great difficulty repressing his laugh- 
ter, consented; but in his next lec- 
ture made far more frequent reference 
to the mill than was necessary, using 
the word every time —I know ex- 
actly how —with a certain absurd 
solemnity that must have been irre- 
sistible. The girls went into fits of 
laughter at the first utterance of it, 
and seemed, he said, during the whole 
lecture, intent only on the new term, 
at every recurrence of which their 
laughter burst out afresh. Doubtless, 
their school-mistress had herself pre- 
pared them to fall into Roger’s trap. 
The same night he received a note 
from her, enclosing his fee for the lec- 
tures given, and informing him that 
the rest of the course would not be 
required. Rogersent back the money _ 
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saying that to accept part payment 
would be to renounce his claim for 
the whole; and that, besides, he had 
already received an amount of amuse- 
ment quite sufficient to reward him for 
his labor. I told him I thought he had 
been rather cruel ; but he said such a 
woman wanted a lesson. He said also, 
that to see the sort of women who 
sometimes had the responsibility of 
training girls must make the angels 
weep: none but a heartless mortal 
like himself could laugh where con- 
ventionality and insincerity were 
taught in every hint as to posture 
and speech. It was bad enough, he 
said, to shape yourself into your own 
ideal; but to have to fashion yourself 
after the ideal of one whose sole ob- 
ject in teaching was to make money, 
was something wretched indeed. 

I find, besides, that several inten- 
tions I had when I started have fallen 
Somehow, the 


out of the scheme. 
subjects would not well come in, or I 
felt that I was in danger of injuring 
the persons in the attempt to set forth 
their opinions. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MRS. CROMWELL COMES. 


‘THe moment the legacy was paid, 
our liabilities being already nearly 
discharged, my husband took us all 
to Hastings. I had never before 
been to any other sea-coast town 
where the land was worthy of the sea, 
except Kilkhaven. Assuredly, there 
is no place within easy reach of Lon- 
don to be once mentioned with Hast- 
ings. Of course we kept clear of the 
more fashionable and commonplace 
* St. Leonard’s End, where yet the sea 
is the same, —a sea such that, not 
even off Cornwall, have I seen so 
many varieties of ocean-aspect. The 
immediate shore, with its earthy 
cliffs, is vastly inferior to the mag- 
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nificent rock about Tintagel; but 
there is no outlook on the sea that I 
know more satisfying than that from 
the heights of Hastings, especially 
the East Hill; from the west side of 
which also you may, when weary of 
the ocean, look straight down on the 
ancient port, with its old houses, and 
fine, multiform red roofs, through the 
gauze of blue smoke which at eve of 
a summer day fills the narrow valley, 
softening the rough goings-on of life 
into harmony with the gentleness of 
sea and shore, field and sky. No 
doubt the suburbs are as unsightly as 
mere boxes of brick and lime can be, 
with an ugliness mean because pre- 
tentious, an altogether modern ugli- 
ness; but even this cannot touch the 
essential beauty of the place. 

On the brow of this East Hill, just 
where it begins to sink towards Ec- 
clesbeurne Glen, stands a small, old, 
rickety house in the midst of the 
sweet grass of the downs. This 
house my husband was fortunate in 
finding to let, and took for three 
months. I am not, however, going 
to give any history of how we spent 
them; my sole reason for mentioning — 
Hastings at all being that*there I 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Crom- 
well. It was on this wise. 

One bright day, about noon, — 
almost all the days of those months 
were gorgeous with sunlight, —a 
rather fashionable maid ran up our 
little garden, begging for some water 
for her mistress. Sending her on 
with the water, I followed myself 
with a glass of sherry. 

The door in our garden-hedge 
opened immediately on a green hollow 
in the hill, sloping towards the glen. 
As I stepped from the little gate on 
to the grass, I saw, to my surprise, 
that a white fog was blowing in from 
thesea. The heights, on the opposite 
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side of the glen, partially obscured 
thereby, looked more majestic than 
was their wont, and were mottled 
with patches of duller and brighter 
color as the drifts of the fog were 
heaped or parted here and there. 
Far down, at the foot of the cliffs, 
the waves of the rising tide, driven 
shore-wards with the added force of a 
south-west breeze, caught and threw 
back what sunlight reached them, and 
thinned with their shine the fog be- 
tween. It was allso strange and fine, 
and had come on so suddenly, — for 
when I had looked out a few minutes 
before, sea and sky were purely re- 
splendent, — that I stood a moment 
or two and gazed, almost forgetting 
why I was there. 

When I bethought myself, and looked 
about me, I saw, in the sheltered 
hollow before me, a lady seated in a 
curiously-shaped chair ; so constructed, 
in fact, as to form upon occasion a 
kind of litter. It was plain she was 
an invalid, from her paleness, and the 
tension of the skin on her face, reveal- 
ing the outline of the bones beneath. 
Her features were finely formed, but 
rather small, and her forehead low, — 
a Greek-like face, with large, pale- 
blue eyes that reminded me of little 
Amy Morley’s. She smiled very 
sweetly when she saw me, and shook 
her head at the wine. 

“T only wanted a little water,” she 
said. “This fog seems to stifle me.” 

“Tt has come on very suddenly,” I 
said. “Perhaps it is the cold of it 
that affects your breathing. You 
don’t seem very strong, and any sud- 
den change of temperature” — 

“T am notone of the most vigorous 
of mortals,” she answered, with a sad 
smile; “but the day seemed of such 
indubitable character, that, after my 
husband had brought me here in the 
carriage, he sent it home, and left me 
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with my maid, while he went for a 
long walk across the downs. When 
he sees the change in the weather, 
though, he will turn directly.” 

“It won’t do to wait him here,” I 
said. “We must get you inat once. 
Would it be wrong to press you to 
take a little of this wine, just to coun- 
teract a chill?” 

“T daren’t touch any thing but 
water,” she replied. “It would make 
me feverish at once.” 

“Run and tell the cook,” I said to 
the maid, “that I want her here. 
You and she could carry your mistress 
in, could you not? I will help you.” 

“There’s no occasion for _ that, 
ma’am: she’s as light as a feather,” 
was the whispered answer. 

“TI am quite ashamed of giving you 
so much trouble,” said the lady, either 
hearing or guessing at our words, 
“ My husband will be very grateful to 
you.” 

“It is only an act of common hu- 
manity,” I said. 

But, as I spoke, I fancied her fair 
brow clouded a little, as if she was 
not accustomed to common humanity, 
and the word sounded harsh in her 
ear. The cloud, however, passed so 
quickly that I doubted, until I knew 
her better, whether it had really been 
there. 

The two maids were now ready; and, 
Jemima instructed by the other, they 
lifted her with the utmost ease, and 
bore her gently towards the house. 
The garden-gate was just wide enough 
to let the chair through, and in a 
minute more she was upon the sofa. 
Then a fit of coughing came on which 
shook her dreadfully. When it had- 
paased, she lay quiet, with closed eyes, 
and a smile hovering about her sweet, 
thin-lipped mouth. By and by she 
opened them, and looked at me with a 
pitiful expression. 
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“T fear you are far. from well,” I 
said. 

“I’m dying,” she returned quietly. 

“T hope not,” was all I could an- 
swer. 

“ Why should you hope not?” she 
returned.. “I am in no strait betwixt 
two. Idesire to depart. For me to 
die will be all gain.” 

“ But your friends ?” I ventured to 
sugg2st, feeling my way, and not quite 
relishing either the form or tone of 
her utterance. 

“T have none but my husband.” 

“Then your husband ? ” I persisted. 

“Ah!” she said mournfully, “he 
will miss me, no doubt, for a while. 
But it must be a weight off him, for I 
have been a sufferer so long!” 

At this moment I heard a heavy, 
hasty step in the passage; the next, 
the room door opened, and in came, 
in hot haste, wiping his red face, 
a burly man, clumsy and active, with 
an umbrella in his hand, followed by 
a great lumbering Newfoundland dog. 

“ Down, Polyphemus!” he said to 
the dog, which crept under a chair; 
while he, taking no notice of my pres- 
ence, hurried up to his wife. 

“ My love! my little dove!” he said 
eagerly: “did you think I had for- 
saken you to the cruel elements ? ” 

“No, Alcibiades,” she answered, 
with a sweet little drawl; “but you do 

‘not observe that I am not the only 
lady in the room.” Then, turning to 
me, “This is my husband, Mr. Crom- 
well,” she said. “I cannot tell him 
your name.” 

“T am Mrs. Percivale,” I returned, 
almost mechanically, for the gentle- 
man’s two names had run together 
and were sounding in my head: 
Alcibiades Cromwell! How could such 
@ conjunction have taken place with- 
out'the intervention of Charles Dick- 
ens? 
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“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Cromwell, bowing. “ Permit my 
anxiety about my poor wife to cover 
my rudeness. I had climbed the other 
side of the glen before I saw the fog; 
and it is no such easy matter to get 
up and down these hills of yours. I 
am greatly obliged to you for your 
hospitality. You have doubtless saved 
her life; for she is a frail flower, 
shrinking from the least breath of 
cold.” 

The lady closed her eyes again, and 
the gentleman took her hand and felt 
pulse. He seemed about twice her 
age, she not thirty, he well past fifty, 
the top of his head bald, and his gray 
hair sticking out fiercely over his 
good-natured red cheeks. He laid 
her hand gently down, put his hat on 
the table, and his umbrella in a cor- 
ner, wiped his face again, drew a 
chair near the sofa, and togk his 
place by her side. I thought it bet- 
ter to leave them. 

When I re-entered after a while, I 
saw from the windows, which looked 
seaward, that the wind had risen, 
and was driving thin drifts no longer, 
but great, thick, white masses of ‘sea- 
fog landwards. It was the storm- 
wind of that coast, the south-west, 
which dashes the pebbles over the 
Parade, and the heavy spray against 
the houses. Mr. Alcibiades Crom- 
well was sitting as I had left him, 
silent, by the side of his wife, whose 
blue-veined eyelids had apparently 
never been lifted from her large eyes. 

“Is there any thing I could offer 
Mrs. Cromwell?” I said. “Could 
she not eat something ? ” 

“It is very little she can take,” he 
answered ; “but you are very kind. 
If you could let her have a little beef 
tea? She generally has a spoonful 
or two about this time of the day.” 

“T am sorry we have none,” I said; 
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“and it would be far too long for her 
to wait. I have .a. nice chicken, 
though, ready for cooking: if she 
could take a little chicken-broth, that 
would be ready in a very little while.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, 
ma’am,” he said heartily; “ nothing 
could be better. She might even be 
induced to eat a mouthful of the 

‘chicken. But I am afraid your éx- 
treme kindness prevents me from 
being so thoroughly ashamed as I 
ought to be at putting you to so much 
trouble for. perfect strangers.” . 

“Tt is but a pleasure to be of ser- 
vice to any one in want of it,” I said. 

Mrs. Cromwell opened her eyes 
and smiled gratefully. I left the 
room to give orders about the chick- 
en, indeed, to superintend the prepa- 
ration of it myself; for Jemima could 
not be altogether trusted in such a 
delicate affair as cooking for an inva- 
lid. 

When I returned, having set the 
simple operation going, Mr. Cromwell 
had a little hymn-book of mine he 
had found on the table, open in his 
hand, and his wife was saying. to 
him, — 

“That is lovely! Thank you, hus- 
band. How can it be I never saw it 
before? I am quite astonished.” 

“She little knows what multitudes 
of hymns there are!” I thought with 
myself, — my father having made a 
collection, whence I had some idea of 
the extent of that department of reli- 
gious literature. 

“ This is a hymn-book we are not 
acquainted with,” said Mr, Cromwell, 
addressing me. 

“It is not much known,” I an- 
swered. “It was compiled by a 
friend of my father’s for his own 
schools.” 

“ And this,” he went on, “ is a very 
beautiful hymn. You may trust my 
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wife’s judgment, Mrs. Percivale. She 
lives upon hymns.” 

He read the first line to show 
which he meant. I had long thought, 
and still think it, the most beautiful 
hymn I know. It was taken from 
the German, only much improved in 
the taking, and given to my father 
to do what he pleased with; and my 
father had given it to another friend 
for his collection. Before that, how- 
ever, while still in manuscript, it had 


‘fallen into the hands of a certain 


clergyman, by whom it had been 


‘published without leave asked, or 


apology made; a rudeness of which 
neither my father nor the author 
would have complained, for it was a 
pleasure to think it might'thus reach 
many to whom it would be helpful ; 
but:they both felt aggrieved and in- 
dignant that he had taken the dis- 
honest liberty of altering certain 
lines of it to suit his own opinions. 
As I am anxious to give it all the 
publicity I can, from pure delight in 
it, and love to all who are capable of 
the same delight, I shall here commu- 
nicate it, in the full confidence of 
thus establishing a claim on the 
gratitude of my readers. 
“O Lord, how happy is the time 
When in thy love I rest! 
When from my weariness I climb 
Even to thy tender breast ! 
The night of sorrow endeth there : 
Thou art brighter than the sun ; 
And in thy pardon and thy care 
The heaven of heaven is won. 
Let the world call herself my foe, 
Or let the world allure. 
I care not for the world : Igo 
To this dear Friend and sure. 
And when life’s fiercest storms are sent ~ 
Upon life’s wildest sea, 
My little bark is confident, 
Because it holds by thee. 
When the law threatens endless death 
Upon the awful hill, 
Straightway from her consuming breath 
My soul goes higher still, — 
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. Goeth to Jesus, wounded, slain, 
And maketh him her home, 
Whence she will not go out again, 
And where Death cannot come. 


I do not fear the wilderness 
Where thou hast been before ; 

Nay, rather will I daily press 
After thee, near thee, more. 

Thou art my food ; on thee I lean ; 

, Thou makest my heart sing ; 

And to thy heavenly pastures green, 
All thy dear flock dost bring. 

And if the gate that opens there 
Be dark to other men, 

It is not dark to those who share 
The heart of Jesus then. 

That is not losing much of life 
Which is not losing thee, 

Who art as present in the strife 
As in the victory. 

Therefore how happy is the time 
When in thy love I rest ! 

When from my weariness I climb 
Even to thy tender breast! 

The night of sorrow endeth there : 
Thou art brighter than the sun ; 

And in thy pardon and thy care 
The heaven of heaven is won.” 


In telling them a few of the facts con- 
nected with the hymn, I presume I 
had manifested my admiration of it 
with some degree of fervor. 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Cromwell, open- 
ing her eyes very wide, and letting 
the rising tears fill them: “ Ah, Mrs. 
Percivale! you are —you must be one 
of us!” 

“You must tell me first who you 
are,” I said. 

She held out her hand ;: I gave her 
mine: she drew me towards her, and 
whispered almost in my ear — though 
why or whence the affectation of se- 
erecy I can only imagine — the name 
of a certain small and exclusive sect. 
I will not indicate it, lest I should be 
supposed to attribute to it either the 
peculiar faults or virtues. of my new 
acquaintance. 

_ “No,” I answered, speaking with 
- the calmness of self-compulsion, for I 
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confess I felt repelled: “I am not 
one of you, except in as far as we all 
belong to the church of Christ.” 

I have thought since how ‘much 


’ better it would have been to say, 


“Yes; for we all belong to the church 
of Christ.” 

She gave a little sigh of disap- 
pointment, closed her eyes for a mo-— 
ment, opened them again with a 
smile, and said, with a pleading 
tone, — 


. “But you do believe in personal 


religion ? ” 

“T don’t see,’% I returned, “ how 
religion can be any thing but person- 
al.” 

Again she closed her eyes, in a 
way that made me think how conve- 
nient bad health must be, conferring 
not only the privilege of passing into 
retirement at any desirable moment, 
but of doing so in such a ready and 
easy manner as the mere dropping of 
the eyelids. 

I rose to leave the room once more. 
Mr.. Cromwell, who had made way 
for me to sit beside his wife, stood 
looking out of the window, against 
which came sweeping the great vol- 
umes of mist. I glanced .out also. 
Not only was the sea invisible, but 
even the brow of the cliffs. When 
he turned towards me, as I passed 
him, -I-saw that his face had lost much 
of its rubicund hue, and looked 
troubled and anxious. 

“There is nothing for it,” I said to 
myself, “but keep them all night;” 
and so gave directions to have a bed- 
zoom prepared for them. I did not 
much like it, I confess; forI was not 
much interested in either of them; 
while of the sect to which she belonged 
I knew enough already to be aware 
that it was of the narrowest and most 
sectarian in Christendom. It was a 
pity she had sought to claim me by a 
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would-be closer bond than that of the 
body of Christ. Still, I knew I should 
be myself a sectary if I therefore 
excluded her from my best sympathies. 
At the same time I did feel some 
curiosity concerning the oddly-yoked 
couple, and wondered whether the lady 
was really so ill as she would appear. 
"I doubted whether she might not be 
using her illness both as an excuse for 
self-indulgence, and as a means of 
keeping her husband’s interest in her 


on the stretch. I did not like the 


wearing of her religion on her sleeve, 
nor the mellifluous dsaw] in which she 
spoke. 

When the chicken-broth was ready, 
she partook daintily ; but before she 
ended had made a very good meal, 
including a wing and a bit of the 
breast ; after which she fell asleep. 

“There seems little chance of the 
weather clearing.” said Mr. Cromwell, 


in a whisper, as I approached the 
window where he once more stood. 
“You must make up your mind to 
remain here for the night,” I said. 
“ My dear madam, I couldn’t think 
of it,” he returned, —I thought from 
unwillingness to incommode a strange 


household. “An invalid like her, 
sweet lamb!” he went on, “requires 
so many little comforts and peculiar 
contrivances to entice the repose she 
so greatly needs, that — that in 
short, I must get her home.” 

“Where do you live?” I asked, 
not sorry to find his intention of going 
so fixed. ’ 

“We have a house in Warrior 
Square,” he answered. “We live in 
London, but have been here all the 
past winter. I doubt if she improves, 
though. I doubt —I doubt.” 

He said the last words in a yet 
lower and more mournful whisper; 
then, with a shake of his head, turned 
and gazed again through the window. 
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A peculiar little cough from the sofa 
made us both look round. Mrs, 
Cromwell was awake, and searching 
for her handkerchief. Her husband 
understood her movements, and 
hurried to her assistance. When she 
took the handkerchief from her mouth, 
there was a red spot upon it. Mr, 
Cromwell’s face turned the color of 
lead ; but his wife looked up at him, 
and smiled, — a sweet, consciously pa- 
thetic smile. 

“He has sent for me,” she said: 
“the messenger has come.” 

Her husband made no answer. His 
eyes seemed starting from his head. 

“Who is your medical man?” I 
asked him. 

He told me, and I sent off my house- 
maid to fetch him. It was a long 
hour before he arrived, during which, 
as often as I peeped in, I saw him 
sitting silent, and holding her hand; 
until the last time, when I found him 
reading a hymn to her. She was 
apparently once more asleep. Noth- 
ing could be more favorable to her 
recovery than such quietness of both 
body and mind. 

When the doctor came, and had 
listened to Mr. Cromwell’s statement, 
he proceeded to examine her chest 
with much care. That over, he averred 
in her hearing that he found nothing 
serious; but ‘told her husband apart 
that there was considerable mischief, 
and assured me afterwards that her 
lungs were all but gone, and that she 
could not live beyond a month or two. 
She had better be removed to her own 
house, he said, as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

“ But it would be cruelty to send her 
out a day like this,” I returned. 

“Yes, yes: I did not mean that,” 
he said. “But to-morrow, perhaps. 
You'll see what the weather is like. 
Is Mrs. Cromwell an old friend?” 
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“T never saw her until to-day,” I 
replied. 

“Ah!” he remarked, and said no 
more. 

We got her to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. I may just mention, that I 
never saw any thing to equal the 
point devise of her underclothing. 
There was not a stitch of cotton 
about her, using the word stitch in its 
metaphorical sense. But, indeed, 
I doubt whether her garments were 
not all made with linen thread. Even 
her horse-hair petticoat was quilted 
with rose-colored silk inside. 

“Surely she has no children!” I 
said to myself; and was right, as my 
mother readers will not be surprised 
to learn. 

It was a week before she got up 
again, and a month before she was 
carried down the hill; during which 
time her husband sat up with her, or 
slept on a sofa in the room beside her, 
every night. During the day, I took 
a share in the nursing, which was by 
no means oppressive, for she did not 
suffer much, and required little. Her 
chief demand was for hymns; the 
only annoyance connected with which 
worth mentioning was, that she often 
wished me to admire with her such as 
I could only half like, and occasion- 
ally such as were thoroughly distaste- 
ful tome. Her husband had brought 
her own collection from Warrior 
Square, volumes of hymns in manu- 
script, copied by her own hand; many 
of them strange to me, none of those 
I read altogether devoid of literary 
merit, and some of them lovely both 
in feeling and form. But all, even 
the best, which to me were unobjec- 
tionable, belonged to one class, —a 
class breathing a certain tone difficult 
to describe; one, however, which I 
find characteristic of all the Roman 
Catholic hymns I have read. I will 
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not indicate any of her selection; 
neither, lest I should be supposed 
to object to this or that one answer- 
ing to the general description, and 
yet worthy of all respect, or even 
sympathy, will I go farther with a 
specification of their sort than to say 
that what pleased me in them was 
their full utterance of personal devo- 
tion to the Saviour ; and that what dis- 
pleased me was a sort of sentimental 
regard of self in the matter, — an 
implied special, and thus partially 
exclusive predilection or preference of 
the Saviour for the individual sup- 
posed to be making use of them; a 
certain fundamental want of hu- 
mility, therefore, although the forms 
of speech in which they were cast 
might be laboriously humble. They 
also not unfrequently manifested a 
great leaning to the forms of earthly 
show as representative of the glories 
of that kingdom which the Lord says 
is within us. 

Likewise, the manner in which Mrs. 
Cromwell talked reminded me much 
of the way in which a nun would 
represent her individual relation to 
Christ. I can best show what I mean 
by giving a conversation I had with 
her one day when she was recovering, 
which she did with wonderful rapidity, 
up to a certain point. I confess I 
shrink a little from reproducing it, 
because of the sacred name which, as 
it seemed to me, was far too often 
upon her lips, and too easily uttered. 
But then, she was made so different 
from me ! 

The fine weather had returned in 
all its summer glory ; and she was ly- 
ing on a couch in her own room, near 
the window, whence she could gaze 
on the expanse of sea below, this 
morning streaked with the most deli- 
cate gradations of distance, sweep be- 
yond sweep, line and band and rib- 
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bon of softly, often but slightly 
varied hue, leading the eyes on and 
on into the infinite. There may have 
been some atmospheric illusion end- 
ing off the show; for the last reaches 
mingled so with the air, that you saw 
no horizon line, only a great breadth 
of border, no spot in which you could 
appropriate with certainty either to 
sea or sky; while here and there was 
a vessel, to all appearance pursuing 
its path in the sky, and not upon the 
sea. It was, as some of my readers 
will not require to be told, a still, 
gray forenoon, with a film of cloud 
over all the heavens, and many hori- 
zontal strata of deeper but varying 
density near the horizon. 

Mrs, Cromwell*had lain for some 
time with her large eyes fixed on the 
farthest confusion of sea and sky. 

“T have been sending out my soul,” 
she said at length, “ to travel 


all across those distances, step by 


step, on to the gates of pearl. Who 
knows but that may be the path I 
must travel to meet the Bridegroom ?” 

“ The way is wide,” I said: “what 
if you should miss him?” 

I spoke almost involuntarily. The 
style of her talk was very distasteful 
to me; and I had just been thinking 
of what I had once heard my father 
say, that at no time were people in 
more danger of being theatrical than 
when upon their death-beds. 

“No,” she returned, with a smile 
of gentle superiority ; “no: that can- 
not be. Is he not waiting for me? 
Has he not chosen me, and called me 
for hisown? Is not my Jesus mine? 
I shall not miss him. He waits to 
give me my new name, and clothe me 
in the garments of righteousness.” 

As she spoke, she clasped her thin 
hands, and looked upwards with a ra- 
diant expression. Far as it was from 
me to hint, even in my own soul, that 
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the Saviour was not hers, tenfold more 
hers than she was able to think, I 
could not at the same time but doubt 
whether her heart and soul and mind 
were as close to him as her words 
would indicate she thought they were. 
She could not be wrong in trusting 
him; but could she be right in her no- 
tion of the measure to which her 
union with him had been perfected ? 
I could not help thinking that a little 
fear, soon to pass into reverence, 
might be to her a salutary thing. 
The fear, I thought, would heighten 
and deepen the love, and purify it 
from that self which haunted her 
whole consciousness, and of which she 
had not yet sickened, as one day she 
certainly must. © 

“ My lamp is burning,” she said: 


- “T feel it burning. I love my Lord. 


It would be false to say otherwise.” 

“ Are you sure you have oil enough 
in your vessel as well as in your 
lamp ?” I said. 

“ Ah, you are one of the doubting !” 
she returned kindly. “Don’t you 
know that sweet hymn about feeding 
our lamps from the olive-trees of 
Gethsemane? The idea is taken 
from the lamp the prophet Zechariah 
saw in his vision, into which two olive 
branches, through two golden pipes, 
emptied the golden oil out of them- 
selves. If we are thus one with the 
olive-tree, the oil cannot fail us. It 
is not as if we had to fill our lamps 
from a cruse of ourown. This is the 
cruse that cannot fail.” 

“True, true,” I said; “but ought 
we not to examine our own selves 
whether we are in the faith ?” 

“Let those examine that doubt,” 
she replied ; and I could not but yield . 
in my heart that she had had the best . 
of the argument. 

For I knew that the confidence in 
Christ which prevents us from think- 
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ing of ourselves, and makes us eager 
to obey his word, leaving all the care 
of our feelings to him, is a true and 
healthy faith. Hence I could not 
answer her, although I doubted wheth- 
er her peace came from such confi- 
dence, — doubted for several reasons : 
one, that, so far from not thinking of 
herself, she seemed full of herself; 
another, that she seemed to find no 
difficulty with herself in any way; 
and, surely, she was too young for all 
struggle to be over! I perceived no 
reference to the will of God in regard 
of-any thing she had to do, only in 
regard of what she had to suffer, and 
especially in regard of that smallest of 
matters, when she was to go. Here 


I checked myself; for what could she 
do in such a state of health? But 
then she never spoke as if she had 
any anxiety about the welfare of 
other people. 


That, however, might 
be from her absolute contentment in 
the will of God. But why did she al- 
ways look to the Saviour through a 
mist of hymns, and never go straight 
back to the genuine old good news, 
or to the mighty thoughts and exhor- 
tations with which the first preachers 
of that news followed them up and 
unfolded the grandeur of their good- 
ness? After all, was I not judging 
her? On the other hand, ought I 
not to care for her state? Should I 
not be inhuman, that is, unchristian, 
if I did not ? 

In the end I saw clearly enough, 
that, except it was revealed to me 
what I ought to say, I had no right 
to say any thing; and that to be un- 
easy about her was to distrust Him 
whose it was to teach her, and who 
would perfect that which He had cer- 
tainly begun in her. For her heart, 
however poor and faulty and flimsy 
its faith might be, was yet certainly 
drawn towards the object of faith. I, 
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therefore, said nothing more in the 
direction of opening her eyes to what 
I considered her condition: that view 
of it might, after all, be but a phan- 
tasm of my own projection. What 
was plainly my duty was to serve her 
as one of those the least of whom the 
Saviour sets forth as representing 
himeelf. I would do it to her as unto 
him. 
My children were out the greater 
part of every day, and Dora was with 
me, so that I had more leisure than 
I had had for a long time. I there- 
fore set myself to wait upon her as a 
kind of lady’s maid in things spirit~ 
ual. Her own maid, understanding 
her ways, was sufficient for things 
temporal. I resolved to try to help 
her after her own fashion, and not af- 
ter mine; for, however strange the 
nourishment she preferred might seem, 
it must at least be of the kind she 
could best assimilate. My care should 
be to give her her gruel as good.as I 
might, and her beef-tea strong, with 
chicken-broth instead of barley-water 
and delusive jelly. But much oppor- 
tunity of ministration was not afforded 
me; for her husband, whose business 
in life she seemed to regard as the 
care of her, — for which, in truth, she 
was gently and lovingly grateful, — 
and who not merely accepted her view 
of the matter, but, I was pretty sure, 
had:had a large share in originating 
it, was even more constant in his at- 
tentions than she found altogether 
agreeable, to judge by the way in 
which she would insist on his going 
out for a second walk, when it was 
clear, that, besides his desire to be 
with her, he was not inclined to walk 
any more. 

I could set myself, however, as I 
have indicated, to find fitting pabu- 
lum for her, and that of her chosen 
sort. This was possible for me in vir- 
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tue of my father’s collection of hymns, 
and the aid he could give me. I 
therefore sent him a detailed descrip- 
tion of what seemed to me her condi- 
tion, and what I thought I might do 
for her. It was a week before he 
gave me an answer; but it arrived a 
thorough one, in the shape of a box 
of books, each bristling with paper 
marks, many of them inscribed with 
some fact concerning, or criticism 
upon, the hymn indicated. He wrote 
that he quite agreed with my notion 
of the right mode of serving her; for 
any other would be as if a besieging 
party were to batter a postern by 
means of boats instead of walking 
over a lowered drawbridge, and under 
a raised portcullis. 

Having taken a!’ survey of the 
hymns my father thus pointed out to 
me, and arranged them according to 
their degrees of approximation to the 
weakest of those in Mrs. Cromwell’s 
collection, I judged that in all of them 
there was something she must appre- 
ciate, although the main drift of sev- 
eral would be entirely beyond her 
apprehension. Even these, however, 
it- would be well to try upon her. 

Accordingly, the next time she 
asked me to read from her collection, 
I made the request that she would lis- 
ten to some which I believed she did 
not know, but would, I thought, like. 
She consented with eagerness, was 
astonished to find she knew none of 
them, expressed much approbation of 
some, and showed herself delighted 
with others. 

That she must have had some lit- 
erary faculty seems evident from the 
genuine pleasure she took in simple, 
quaint, sometimes even odd hymns of 
her own peculiar kind. But the very 
best of another sort she could not ap- 
preciate. For instance, the following, 
by John Mason, in my father’s opin- 
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ion one of the best hymn-writers, had 
no attraction for her : — 


“ Thou wast, O God, and thou wast blest 

Before the world begun ; 

Of thine eternity possest 
Before Time’s glass did run. 

Thou needest none thy praise to sing, 
As if thy joy could fade: 

Couldst thou have needed any thing, 
Thou couldst have nothing made. 


Great and good God, it pleaseth thee 
Thy Godhead to declare ; 
And what thy goodness did decree, 
Thy greatness did prepare : 
Thou spak’st, and heaven and earth ap- 
peared, 
And answered to thy call ; 
As if their Maker’s voice they heard, 
Which is the creature’s All. 


Thou spak’st the word, most mighty Lord ; 
Thy word went forth with speed : 
Thy will, O Lord! it was thy word, 
Thy word it was thy deed. 
Thou brought’st forth Adam from the 
ground, 
And Eve out of his side: 
Thy blessing made the earth abound 
With these two multiplied. 


Those three great leaves, heaven, sea, and 
Jand, 
Thy name in figures show ; 
Brutes feel the bounty of thy hand, 
But I my Maker know. 
Should not I here thy servant be, 
Whose creatures serve me here? 
My Lord, whom should I fear but thee, 
Who am thy creatures’ fear ? 


To whom, Lord, should I sing but thee, 
The Maker of my tongue ? 
Lo! other lords would seize on me, 
But I to thee belong. 
As waters haste unto their sea, 
And earth unto its earth, 
So let my soul return to thee, 
From whom it had its birth. 


But, ah! I’m fallen in the night, 
And cannot come to thee : 

Yet speak the word, ‘ Let there be light;’ 
It shall enlighten me. 

And let thy word, most mighty Lord, 
Thy fallen creature raise : 

Ob! make me o’er again, and I 
Shall! sing my Maker’s praise.” 
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This and others, I say, she could 
not relish: but my endeavors were 
crowned with success in so far that she 
accepted better specimens of the sort 
she liked than any she had; and I 
think they must have had a good in- 
fluence upon her. 

She seemed to have no fear of death, 
contemplating the change she believed 
at hand, not with equanimity merely, 
but with expectation. She even wrote 
hymns about it, — sweet, pretty, and 
weak, always with herself, and the love 
of her Saviour for her, in the fore- 
ground. She had not learned that 
the love which lays hold of that which 
is human in the individual, that is, 
which is common to the whole race, 
must be an infinitely deeper, tenderer, 
and more precious thing to the individ- 
ual than any affection manifesting it- 
in the preference of one over another. 

For the sake of revealing her modes 


of thought, I will give one more spe- 
cimen of my conversations with her, 


ere I pass on. It took place the 
evening before her departure for her 
own house. Her husband had gone 
to make some final preparations, of 
which there had been many. For one 
who expected to be unclothed that she 
might be clothed upon, she certainly 
made a toierable to-do about the gar- 
ment she was so soon to lay aside; 
especially seeing she often spoke of it 
as an ill-fitting garment, — never with 
peevishness or complaint, only, as it 
seemed to me, with far more interest 
than it was worth. She had even, as 
afterwards appeared, given her hus- 
band — good, honest, dog-like man — 
full instructions as to the ceremonial 
of its interment. Perhaps I should 
have been considerably less bewildered 
with her conduct had I suspected that 
she was not half so near death as she 
chose to think, and that she had as 
yet suffered little. 
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That evening, the stars just begin- 
ning to glimmer through the warm 
flush that lingered from the sunset, 
we sat together in the drawing-room 
looking out on the sea. My patient 
appearing, from the light in her eyes, 
about to go off into one of her ecstatic 
moods, I hastened to forestall it, if I 
might, with whatever came upper- 
most; for I felt my inability to sym- 
pathize with her in these more of 
a pain than my reader will, perhaps, 
readily imagine. 

“Tt seems like turning you out to 
let you go to-morrow, Mrs. Cromwell,” 
I said; “ but you see our three months 
are up two days after, and I cannot 
help it.” 

“You have been very kind,” she 
said, half abstractedly. 

“ And you are really much better. 
Who would have thought three weeks 
ago to see you so well to-day ?” 

“ Ah! you congratulate me, do 
you?” she rejoined, turning her big 
eyes full upon me; “ congratulate me 
that I am doomed to be still a captive 
in the prison of this vile body? Isit 
kind? Is it well?” 

“At least, you must remember, if 
you are doomed, who dooms you.” 

“Oh that I had the wings of a 
dove!’” she cried, avoiding my re- 
mark, of which I doubt if she saw the 
drift. “Think, dear Mrs. Percivale: 
the society of saints and angels ! — all 
brightness and harmony and peace! 
Is it not worth forsaking this world to 
inherit akingdom like that? Wouldn’t 
you like to go? Don’t you wish to 
fly away and be at rest?” 

She spoke as if expostulating and 
reasoning with one she would per- 
suade to some kind of holy emigra- 
tion. 

“Not until I am sent for,” I 
answered. 

“IZ am sent for,’ she returned. 
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“¢ The wave may be cold, and the tide may 
be strong ; 

But, md a the shore, the angels’ glad 
song!” 


Do you know that sweet hymn, Mrs. 
Percivale? There I shall be able to 
love him aright, to serve him aright ! 


“* Here all my labor is so poor ! 
Here all my love so faint ! 
But when aren the poaveny door, 


I cease the weary plaint 

I couldn’t help wishing she would 
cease it a little sooner. 

“But suppose,” I ventured to say, 
“it were the will of God that you 
should live many years yet.” 

“That cannot be. And why should 
you wish it forme? Is it not better 
to depart and be with him? What 
pleasure could it be to a weak, worn 
creature like me to go on living in 
this isle of banishment? ” 

“But suppose you were to recover 
your health: would it not be delight- 
ful to do something for his sake? If 
you would think of how much there 
is to be done in the world, perhaps 
you would wish less to die and leave 
it.” 

“Do not tempt me,” she returned 
reproachfully. 

And then she quoted a passage the 
application of which to her own case 
appeared.to me so irreverent, that I 
confess I felt like Abraham with the 
idolater; so far at least as to wish 
her out of the house, for I could bear 
with her, I thought, no longer. 

She did leave it the next day, and 
I breathed more freely than since she 
had entered it. 

My husband came down to fetch 
me the following day; and a walk 
with him along the cliffs in the gath- 
ering twilight, during which I re- 
counted the affectations of my late 
visitor, completely wiped the cobwebs 
from my mental windows, and ena- 
bled me to come to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Cromwell was but a spoiled 
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child, who would, somehow or other, 
be brought to her senses before all 
was over. I was ashamed of my im- 
patience with her; and believed if I 
eould have learned her history, of 
which she ‘had told me nothing, it 
would have explained the rare phe- 
nomenon of one apparently able to 
look death in the face with so little 
of the really spiritual to support her, 
for she seemed to me to know Christ 
only after the flesh. But had she 
indeed ever looked Death in the face ? 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
MRS. CROMWELL GOES. 


I wearpD nothing more of her for 
about a year. A note or two passed 
between us, and then all communica- 
tion ceased. This, I am happy to 
think, was not immediately my fault : 
not that it mattered much, for we 
were not then fitted for much com- 
munion ; we had too little in common 
to commune. 

“Did you not both believe in one 
Lord?” I fancy a reader objecting. 
“ How, then, can you say you had too 
little in common to be able to com- 
mune?” 

I said the same to myself, and tried 
the question in many ways. The fact 
remained, that we could not commune, 
that is, with any heartiness; and, al- 
though I may have done her wrong, 
it was, I thought, to be accounted for 
something in this way. ‘The Saviour 
of whom she spoke so often, and evi- 
dently thought so much, was, in a 
great measure, a being of her own 
fancy; so much 80, that she mani- 
fested no desire to find out what the 
Christ was who had spent three and 
thirty years in making a revelation 
of himself to the world, The knowl- 
edge she had about him was not even 
at second-hand, but at many removes. 
She did not study his words or his 
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actions to learn his thoughts or his 
meanings; but lived in a kind of 
dreamland of her own, which: could 
be interesting only to the dreamer. 
Now, if ‘we are to come to God 
through Christ, it must surely be by 
knowing Christ; it must be through 
the knowledge of Christ that the 
Spirit of the Father mainly works in 
the members of his body; and it 
seemed to me she did not take the 
trouble to “know him and the power 
of his resurrection.” Therefore we had 
scarcely enough of common ground, 
as I say, to meet upon. I could not 
help contrasting her religion with 
that of Marion Clare. 

At length I had a note from her, 
begging me to go and see her at her 
house at Richmond, and apologizing 
for her not coming to me, on the 
score of her health. I felt it my 
duty to go, but sadly grudged the 
loss of time it seemed, for I expected 
neither pleasure nor profit from the 
_ visit. Percivale went with me, and 
left me at the door to have a row on 
the river, and call for me at a certain 
hour. 

The house and grounds were luxu 
rious and lovely both, two often dis- 
sociated qualities. She could have 
nothing to desire of this world’s gifts, 
I thought. But, the moment she 
entered the room into which I had 
been shown, I was shocked at the 
change I saw in her. Almost to my 
horror, she was in a widow’s cap; 
and disease and coming death were 
plain on every feature. Such was 
the contrast, that the face in my 
memory appeared that of health. 

. “My dear Mrs. Cromwell!” I 
gasped out. 

“You see,” she said; and, sitting 
down on .a straight-backed’ chair, 
looked at me with lustreless eyes. 

Death had been hovering about 
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her windows before, but had entered 
at last; not to take the sickly young 
woman, ‘longing to die, but the hale 
man, who would have clung to the 
last edge of life. 

* He is taken, and I am left,” she 
said abruptly, after a long pause. 

Her drawl/had vanished: pain and 
grief had made her simple. “Then,” 
I thought with myself, “she did love 
him!” But I could say nothing. 
She took my silence for the sympathy 
it was, and smiled a heart-rending 
smile, so different from that little sad 
smile she used to have; really pathetic 
now, and with hardly a glimmer in it 
of the old self-pity. I rose, put my 
arms about her, and kissed her on 
the forehead: she laid her head on 
my shoulder, and wept. 

“Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth,” I faltered out; for her sorrow 
filled me with a respect that was 
new. 

“ Yes,” she returned, as gently as 
hopelessly ; “and whom he does not 
love, as well.” 

“You have no ground for saying 
so,” I answered. “The apostle does 
not.” ' 

‘My lamp is gone out,” she said; 
“gone out in darkness, utter dark- 
ness. You warned me, and I did not 
heed the warning. I thought I knew 
better, but I was full of self-conceit. 
And now I am wandering where there 
is no way and no light. My iniquities 
have found me out.” 

I did not say what I thought I saw 
plain- enough, — that her lamp was 
just beginning to burn. Neither did 
I try to persuade her that her iniqui- 
ties were small. 

“ But the Bridegroom,” I said, “ is 
not yet come. There is time to go 
and get some @il.” 

“ Where am I to get it?” she re- 
turned, in a tone of despair. 
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“From the Bridegroom himself,” I 
said. 

“No,” she answered. “I have 
talked and talked and talked, and 
you know he says he abhors talkers. 
Tam one of those to whom he will 
say, ‘I know you not.’” 

“And you will answer him that 
you have eaten and drunk in his pres- 
ence, and cast out devils, and —?” 

“No, no: I will say he is right; 
that it is all my own fault; that I 
thought I was something when I was 
nothing, but that I know better 
now.” 

A dreadful fit of coughing inter- 
rupted her. As soon as it was over, 
I said, — 

“And what will the Lord say to 
you, do you think, when you have 
said so to him?” 

“ Depart from me,” she answered, 
in a hollow, forced voice. 

“No,” I returned. “ He will say, 
‘I know you well. You have told me 
the truth. Come in.’” 

“ Do you think so?” she cried. 
“You never used to think well of 
me.” 

“ Those who were turned away,” I 
said, avoiding her last words, “ were 
trying to make themselves out better 
than they were: they trusted, not in 
the love of Christ, but in what they 
thought their worth and social stand- 
ing. Perhaps if their deeds had been 
as good as they thought them, they 
would have known better than to 
trust in them. If they had told him 
the truth; if they had said, ‘ Lord, 
we are workers of iniquity; Lord, we 
used to be hypocrites, but we speak 
the truth now; forgive us,’ —do you 
think he would then have turned 
them away? No, surely. If your 
lamp has gone out, fhake haste and 
tell him how careless you have been ; 
tell him all, and pray him for oil and 
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light; and see whether your lamp will 
not straightway glimmer, — glimmer 
first and then giow.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Percivale!” she cried : 
“T would do something for his sake 
now if I might, but I cannot. If I 
had but resisted the disease in me for 
the sake of serving him, I might have 
been able now; but my chance is 
over; I cannot now: I have too much 
pain. And death looks such a differ- 
ent thing now! I used to think of it 
only as a kind of going to sleep, easy 
though sad, — sad, I mean, in the eyes 
of mourning friends. But, alas! I 
have no friends, now that my husband 
is gone. I never dreamed of him go- 
ing first. He loved me: indeed he 
did, though you will hardly believe 
it; but I always took it as a matter 
of course. I never saw how beautiful 
and unselfish he was till he was gone. 
I have been selfish and stupid and 
dull, and my sins have found me out. 
A great darkness has fallen upon me; 
and although weary of life, instead 
of longing for death, I shrink from it 
with horror. My cough will not let 
me sleep: there is nothing but weari- 
ness in my body, and despair in my 
heart. Oh how black and dreary the 
nights are! I think of the time in 
your house.as of an earthly paradise. 
But where is the heavenly paradise I 
used to dream of then?” 

“ Would it content you,” I asked, 
“to be able to dream of it again? ” 

“No, no. I want something very 
different now! Those fancies look so 
uninteresting and stupid now! All 
I want now is to hear God say, 
‘I forgive you.’ And my husband 
—I have troubled him sorely. 
You don’t know how good he 
was, Mrs. Percivale. He made no 
preterices like silly me. Do you 
know,” she went on, lowering her 
voice, and speaking with something 
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like horror in its tone, “ Do you know, 
I cannot bear hymns!” 

As she said it, she looked up in my 
face, half-terrified with the anticipa- 
tion of the horror she expected to see 
manifested there. I could not help 
smiling. The case was not one for ar- 
gument of any kind: I thought for a 
moment, then merely repeated the 
verse, — f 

“ When the law threatens endless death, 

Upon the awful hill, 

Straightway from her consuming breath 
My soul goes higher still, — 

Gocth to Jesus, wounded, slain, 
And maketh him her home, 

Whence she will not go out again, 
And where Death cannot come.” 

“Ah! that is g 
only I could get to him! 


” she said: “if 


But I 


cannot get tohim. He is so far off! 
He seems to be — nowhere.” 

I think she was going to say no- 
body, but changed the word. 


“Tf you felt for a moment how 
helpless and wretched I feel, espe- 
cially in the early morning,” she 
went on; “how there seems nothing 
to look for, and no help to be had, 
you would pity rather than blame me, 
though I know I deserve blame. I 
feel as if all the heart and soul and 
strength and mind, with which we 
are told to love God, had gone out of 
me; or, rather, as if I had never had 
any. I doubt if I ever had. I tried 
' very hard for a long time to get a 
sight of Jesus, to feel myself in his 
presence; but it was of no use, and I 
have quite given it up now.” 

I made her lie on the sofa, and sat 
down beside her. 

“Do you think,” I said, “ that any 
one, before he came, could have im- 
agined such a visitor to the world as 
Jesus Christ ? ” 

“I suppose not,” she answered 
listlessly. 

“ Then no more can you come near 
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him now by trying to imagine him. 
You cannot represent to yourself the 
reality, the Being who can comfort 
you. In other words, you cannot 
take him into youg heart. He only 
knows himself, and he only can re- 
veal himself to you. And not until 
he does so, can you find any certainty 
or any peace.” 

“ But he doesn’t — he won’t reveal 
himself to me.” 

“Suppose you had forgotten what 
some friend of your childhood was 
like, —say, if it were possible, your 
own mother; suppose you could not 
recall a feature of her face, or the 
color of her eyes; and suppose, that, 
while you were very miserable about 
it, you remembered all at once that 
you had a portrait of her in an old 
desk you had not opened for years: 
what would you do?” 

“Go and get it,” she answered like 
a child at the Sunday-school. 

“Then, why shouldn’t you do so 
now? You have such a portrait of 
Jesus, far truer and more complete 
than any other kind of portrait can 
be, — the portrait his own deeds and 
words give us of him.” 

“T see what you mean; but that 
is all about long ago, and I want him 
now. That is in a book, and I want 
him in my heart.” 

“ How are you to get him into your 
heart? How could you have him 
there, except by knowing him? But 
perhaps you think you do know 
him?” 

“T am certain I do not know him; 
at least, as I want to know him,” she 
said. 

“No doubt,” I went on, “he can 
speak to your heart without the 
record, and, I think, is speaking to 
you now, in this very want of him 
you feel. But how could he show 
himself to you otherwise than by 
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helping you to. understand the revela- 
tion of himself which it cost him 
such labor to afford? If the story 
were millions of years old, so long as 
it was true, it woyld be all the same 
as if it had been ended only yester- 
day ; for, being what he represented 

If, he never can change. To 
know what he was then is to know 
what. he is now.” 

“But if I knew him so, that 
wouldn’t be to have him with me.” 

“No; but in that knowledge he 
might come to you. It is by the 
door of. that knowledge that his 
Spirit, whichis himself, comes into 
the soul. You would at least be 
more able to pray to him: you would 
know what kind of a Being you had 
to cry to. You would thus come 
nearer to him; and no one ever drew 
nigh to him to whom he did not also 
draw nigh. If you would but read 
the story as if you had never read it 
before, as if you were reading the 
history of a man you heard of for the 
first time ” — 

“ Surely you’re not a Unitarian, 
Mrs. Percivale!” she said, half lift- 
ing her head, and looking at me with 
a dim terror in her pale eyes. 

“God forbid!” I answered. “But 
I. would that many who think they 
know better believed in him half as 
muchas many Unitarians do. It is 
only by understanding and believing 
in that humanity of his, which in 
such pain and labor manifested his 
Godhead, that we can come to know 
it, — know that Godhead, I mean, in 
virtue of which alone de was a true 
and perfect man; that Godhead which 
alone can satisfy with peace and hope 
the poorest human soul, for it also is 
the offspring of God.” 

I ceased, and for some moments 
she sat silent. Then she said fee- 
bly, — 


“There’s a Bible somewhere in the 
room.” 

I found: it, and read the story of 
the woman who came behind him in 
terror, and touched the hem of his 
garment. I could hardly read it for 
the emotion it caused in myself; and 
when I ceased: I saw her peateottoed 
silently. 

A servant entered with the message 
that Mr. Percivale had called for me. 

“TI cannot see him to-day,” she 
sobbed. 

“Of course not,” I replied. “I 
must leave you now, but I will come 
again, — come often if you like.” 

“ You are as kind as ever!” she re- 
turned, with a fresh burst of tears. 
“Will you come and be with me 
when —when —?” 

She could not finish for sobs. 

“T will,” I:said; knowing well what 
she meant. 

This is how I imagined the change 
to have come about: what had seemed 
her faith had been, in a great measure, 
but her hope and imagination, occupy- 
ing themselves with the forms of the 
religion towards which all that was 
highest in her nature dimly urged. 
The two characteristics of amiability 
and selfishness, not unfrequently com- 
bined, rendered it easy for her to de- 
ceive herself, or rather conspired to 
prevent her from undeceiving herself, 
as to the quality and worth of her 
religion. For, if she had been other 
than amiable, the misery following 
the outbreaks of temper which would 
have been of certain occurrence in the 
state of her health would have made 
her aware in some degree of her moral 
condition: and, if her thoughts had 
not been centred upon herself, she 
would, in her care for others, have 
learned her own helplessness; and the 
devotion of her good husband, not 
then accepted merely as a natural 
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homage to her worth, would have 
shown itself as a love beyond her 
deserts, and would have roused the 
longing to be worthy of it. She saw 
now that he must have imagined her 
far better than she was: but she had 
not meant to deceive him; she had 
but followed the impulses of a bright, 
shallow nature. 

But that last epithet bids me pause, 
and remember that my father has 
taught me, and that I have found the 
lesson true, that there is no such 
thing as a shallow nature: every 
nature is infinitely deep, for the works 
of God are everlasting. Also, there 
is no nature that is not shallow to 
what it must become. I suspect 
every nature must have the subsoil 
ploughing of sorrow, before it can 
recognize either its present poverty or 
its possible wealth. 

When her husband died, suddenly, 
of apoplexy, she was stunned for a 
time, gradually awaking to a misera- 
ble sense of unprotected loneliness, so 
much the more painful for her weakly 
condition, and the overcare to which 
she had been accustomed. She was 
an only child, and had become an 
orphan within a year or two after her 
early marriage. Left thus without 
shelter, like a delicate plant whose 
house of glass has been shattered, she 
speedily recognized her true condition. 
With no one to heed her whims, and 
no one capable of sympathizing with 
the gerluine misery which supervened, 
her disease gathered strength rapidly, 
her lamp went out, and she saw no light 


beyond; for the smoke of that lamp: 


had dimmed the windows at which 
the stars would have looked in. When 
life became dreary, her fancies, de- 
spoiled of the halo they had cast on 
the fogs of selfish comfort, ceased to 
interest her; and the future grew a 


vague darkness, an uncertainty teem- 
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ing with questions to which she had 
no answer. Henceforth she was con- 
scious of life only as a weakness, as 
the want of a deeper life to hold it 
up. Existence had become a during 
faint, and self hateful. She saw that 
she was poor and miserable and blind 
and naked, — that she had never had 
faith fit to support her. 

But out of this darkness dawned 
at least a twilight, so gradual, so slow, 
that I cannot tell when or how the 
darkness began to melt. She became 
aware of a deeper and simpler need 
than hitherto she had known, — the 
need of life in herself, the life of the 
Son of God. I went to see her often. 
At the time when I began this his- 
tory I was going every other day, 
sometimes oftener, for her end seemed 
to be drawing nigh. Her weakness 
had greatly increased: she could but 
just walk across the room, and was 
constantly restless. She had no great 
continuous pain, but oft-returning 
sharp fits of it. She looked genuine- 
ly sad, and her spirits never recovered 
themselves. She seldom looked out 
of the window; the daylight seemed 
to distress her: flowers were the only 
links between her and the outer world, 
—wild ones, for the scent of green- 
house-flowers, and even that of most 
garden ones, she could not bear. She 
had been very fond of music, but 
could no longer endure her piano: 
every note seemed struck on a nerve. 
But she was generally quiet in her 
mind, and often peaceful. The more 
her body decayed about her, the more 
her spirit seemed to come alive. - 

It was the calm of a gray evening, not 
so lovely as a golden sunset or a 
silvery moonlight, but more sweet 
than either. She talked little of her 
feelings, but evidently longed after 
the words ofour Lord. As she listened 
to some of them, I could see the 
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eyes, which had now grown dim with 
suffering, gleam with the light of holy 
longing and humble adoration. 

For some time she often referred to 
her coming departure, and confessed 
that she feared death; not so much 
what might be on the other side, as 
the dark way itself, — the struggle, 
the torture, the fainting; but by de- 
grees her allusions to it became rarer, 
and at length ceased almost entirely. 
Once I said to her, — 

“Are you afraid of death still, 
Eleanor?” 

“ No, — not much,” she replied, af- 
ter a brief pause. “ He may do with 
me whatever he likes.” 

Knowing so well what Marion could 
do to comfort and support, and there- 
fore desirous of bringing them togeth- 
er, I took her one day with me. But 
certain that the thought of seeing a 
stranger would render my poor Elea- 


nor yneasy, and that what discompo- 
sure a sudden introduction might cause 
would speedily vanish in Marion’s 
presence, I did not tell her what I 


was going to do. Nor in this did I 
mistake. 

‘Before we left, it was plain that 
Marion had a far more soothing in- 
fluence upon herthan I had myself. 
She looked eagerly for her next visit, 
and my mind was now more at peace 
concerning her. 

One evening, after listening to 
some stories from Marion about her 
friends, Mrs. Cromwell said, — 

“ Ah! Miss Clare: to think I might 
have done something for Him by do- 
ing it for them! Alas! I have led a 
useless life, and am dying out of this 
world without having borne any fruit! 
Ah, me! me!” 

“You are doing a good deal for 
Him now,” said Marion, “and hard 
work, too!” she added; “harder far 
than mine.” 
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“T am only dying,” she’ returned 
—so sadly. 

“ You are enduring chastisement,” 
said Marion. “The Lord gives one 
one thing to do, and another another. 
We have no right to wish for other 
work than he givesus. Itis rebellious 
and unchildlike, whatever it may 
seem. Neither have we any right to 
wish to be better in our way: we 
must wish to be better in his.” 

“ But I should like to do something 
for him ; bearing is only for myself. 
Surely I may wish that?” 

“No: you may not. Bearing is 
not only for yourself. You are quite 
wrong in thinking you do nothing for 
him in enduring,” returned Marion, 
with that abrupt decision of hers 
which seemed to some like rudeness. 
“ What is the will of God? Is it not 
your sanctification? And why did 
he make the Captain of out salvation 
perfect through suffering? Was it 
not that he might in like manner 
bring many sons into glory? Then, 
if you are enduring, you are working 
with God, — for the perfection through 
suffering of one more: you are work- 
ing for God in yourself, that the will 
of God may be done in you; that he 
may have his very own way with you. 
It is the only work he requires of you 
now: do it not only willingly, then, 
but contentedly. To make people 
good is all his labor: be good, and 
you are a fellow-worker with God in 
the highest region of labor. He 
does not want you for other people — 
yet.” 

At the emphasis Marion laid on 
the last word, Mrs. Cromwell glanced 
sharply up. A light broke over her 
face: she had understood, and with a 
smile was silent. 

One evening, when we were both 
with her, it had grown very sultry and 
breathless. 
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“Tsn’t it very close, dear Mrs. Per- 
civale ?” she said. 

I rose to get a fan; and Marion, 
leaving the window, as if moved by a 
sudden resolve, went and opened the 
piano. Mrs. Cromwell made a hasty 
motion, as if she must prevent her. 
But such was my faith in my friend’s 
soul as well as heart, in her divine 
taste as well as her human faculty, 
that I ventured to lay my hand on 
Mrs. Cromwell’s. It was enough for 
sweetness like hers: she yielded in- 
stantly, and lay still, evidently nerv- 
ing herself to suffer. But the first 
movement stole so “ soft and soul-like ” 
on her ear, trembling as it were on 
the border-land between sound and 


silence, that she missed the pain she ~ 


expected, and found only the pleasure 
she looked not for. Marion’s hands 


made the instrument sigh and sing, 
not merely as with a human voice, but 


as with a human soul. Her own 
voice next evolved itself from the dim 
uncertainty, in sweet proportions and 
delicate modulations, stealing its way 
into the heart, to set first one chord, 
then another, vibrating, until the 
whole soul was filled with responses. 
If I add that her articulation was as 
nearly perfect as the act of singing 
will permit, my reader may well be- 
lieve that a song of hers would do 
what a song might. 

Where she got the song she then 
sung, she always avoids telling me. 
I had told her all I knew and under- 
stood concerning Mrs. Cromwell, and 
have my suspicions. This is the 
song :— 

“T fancy I hear a whisper 

As of leaves in a gentle air : 

Is it wrong, I wonder, to fancy 

It may be the tree up there ? — 
The tree that heals the nations, 
Growing amidst the street, 

And dropping, for who will gather, 
Its apples at their feet? 


I fancy I hear a rushing 

As of waters down a slope: 

Is it wrong, I wonder to fancy 

It may be the river of hope? — 

The river of crystal waters 

That flows from the very throne, 

And runs through the street of the city 
With a softly jubilant tone? 


I fancy a twilight round me, 

And a wandering of the breeze, 

With a hush in that high city, 

And a going in the trees. 

But I know there will be no night there, — 
No coming and going day ; 

For the holy face of the Father 

Will be perfect light alway. 


I could do without the darkness, 

And better without the sun ; 

But, oh, I should like a twilight 

After the day was done! 

Would he lay his hand on his forehead, 
On his hair as white as wool, 

And shine one hour through his fingers, 
Till the shadow had made me cool ? 


But the thought is very foolish : 

If that face I did but see, 

All else would be all forgotten, — 

River and twilight and tree. 

I should seek, I should care, for nothing, 
Beholding his countenance ; 

And fear only to lose one glimmer 

By one single sideway glance. 


’Tis but again a foolish fancy 

To picture the countenance so, 
Which is shining in all our spirits, 
Making them white as snow. 
Come to me, shine in me, Master, 
And I care not for river or tree, — 
Care for no sorrow or crying, 

If only thou shine in me. 


I would lie on my bed for ages, 
Looking out on the dusty street, 
Where whisper nor leaves nor waters, 
Nor any thing cool and sweet, 

At my heart this ghastly fainting, 
And this burning in my blood, 

If only I knew thou wast with me, — 
Wast with me, and making me good.” 


When she rose from the piano, Mrs. 
Cromwell stretched out her hand for 
hers, and held it some time, unable to 
speak. Then she said, — 

“That has done me good, I hope. 
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I will try to be more patient, for I 
think he is teaching me.” 

She died, at length, in my arms. 
I cannot linger over that last time. 
She suffered a good deal, but dying 
people are generally patient. She 
went without a struggle. The last 


Ghosts and Ghost-Seeing. 


words I heard her utter were, “ Yes, 
Lord ;” after which she breathed but 
once. A half-smile came over her 
face, which froze upon it, and re- 
mained until the coffin-lid covered it. 
But I shall see it, I trust, a whole 
smile some day. 


GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEEING, 


BY F. W. 


RATHER more than a year ago, an 
old gentleman, with whom I was 
somewhat acquainted, died, after a 
long illness. Some months afterwards, 
his son, a young man of twenty-one, 
whom I had known intimately for 
a number of years, informed me that 
he had seen his father’s spirit. My 


friend was passing from a brilliantly 
lighted room into a dark entry, when 


the appearance stood before him, as 
distinct as reality, seemingly dressed 
in a suit which was unlike any thing 
his father had worn for several years. 
Slowly, without speaking, the figure 
walked the length of the entry, and 
seemed to vanish into an obscure cor- 
ner. Here, then, was an authentic 
case of ghost-seeing. The seer was 
one whom I had known from his 
childhood, whom I had never known 
to utter an untruth, and whose sanity 
was unquestionable. Moreover, al- 
though a Spiritualist, he was not one 
of those who blindly believe whatever 
nonsense a “medium” may choose to 
utter; but a careful sifter of evi- 
dence, who rejected as spurious by 
far the larger part of the so-called 
“manifestations.” Apparently, then, 
his vision was conclusive of the truth 
of his belief; and he plainly expected 
my mind to succumb before such 
overwhelming evidence. 

But, unfortunately for his views, 
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science had taught me certain possi- 
bilities of error in such cases; so tiat, 
while admitting that he had seen his 
father’s appearance, I denied that he 
had beheld a spirit. Now, in these 
pages it is my purpose to describe, 
and discuss briefly, a curious set of 
optical phenomena, which are cer- 
tainly not due to supernatural causes, 
and which seem to me wholly ade- 
quate to explain all cases of spectral 
apparitions. These phenomena, to 
be sure, have been but little studied, 
and are by no means thoroughly un- 
derstood, being even less accurately 
investigated than dreams; yet I think 
I shall be able to prove that they can 
be better accounted for without the 
aid of any spiritualistic ideas, than 
with such assistance. 

All my readers have doubtless 
noticed, and wondered at, the peculiar 
luminous sparks and patches of col- 
ored light which often float before the 
eyes in the dark. These irregular 
appearances, varying in shape and 
color, seem to be, at least in their 
simplest forms, common to all per- 
sons, and may be produced almost at 
will, a slight pressure upon the eye- 
lid nearly always intensifying them. 
But there are varieties of this phe- 
nomena which are so rare as to scarce- 
ly ever excite general attention; and, 
although everybody is liable to expe- 
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rience them in some form or other 
during a lifetime, they are usually 
ascribed to imagination, and so dis- 
missed as unworthy of study. When 
they are not attributed to imagina- 
tion, and science is not consulted, 
spirits are said to be their cause. 
With some persons, the clouds of 
color assume regular geometrical fig- 
ures, or arabesque-like forms; while, 
again, flowers, trees, and even land- 
scapes and living beings, seem to be 
visible. Thus, one friend of the 
writer has had, when wide awake but 
with his eyes: closed, beautiful pano- 
ramic landscapes, with houses, woods, 
and streams, pass before his field of 
vision; and Dr. Hammond, in his 
late article in “The North American 
Review,” cites a patient of his, who, 
by simply tying a handkerchief with 
moderate tightness about his neck, 
was always able to conjure up human 
forms; one of which, resembling the 
portraits of Sir Walter Raleigh, was, 
in all cases, the first to come and the 
last to disappear. 

But Sir John Herschel, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Sensorial Vision,” in his 
volume of “Familiar Lectures upon 
Scientific Subjects,” describes some 
experiences of his own, which, though 
different from those I have just cited, 
are no less remarkable. For accounts 
of two of these experiences, I cannot 
do better than to quote his own 
words : — 

“A great many years ago, when 
recovering from fever, my chief amuse- 
ment for two or three days consisted 
in the exercise of a power of calling 
up representations, both of scenes and 
persons, which appeared with almost 
the distinctness of reality. One of 
these scenes I perfectly recollect. A 
crowd was assembled around a hole 
in the ice, into which a youth had 
fallen. His mother was standing in 
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agony on the brink; and there were 
the floating fragments, and somé- 
thing of a shadowy form under the 
blue, transparent ice. In this case 
there was, of course, the excitability 
of nerve connected with the remains 
of bodily disorder. On the other 
occasion to which I allude, I had 
been witnessing the demolition of a 
structure familiar to me from child- 
hood, and with -which many interest- 
ing associations were connected; a 
demolition not unattended with dan- 
ger to the workmen employed, about 
whom I had felt very uncomfortable. 
It happened to me at the approach of 
evening, while, however, there was 
yet pretty good light, to pass near 
the place where the day before it had 
stood ; the path I had to follow lead- 
ing beside it. Great was my amaze- 
ment to see it as if still standing, 
projected against the dull sky. Being 
perfectly aware that it was a mere 
nervous impression, I walked on, 
keeping my eyes directed to it; and 
the perspective of the form and dispo- 
sition of the parts appeared to change 
with the change in the point of view, 
as they would have done if real. I 
ought to add, that nothing of the 
kind had ever occurred to me before, 
or has occurred since.” 

Herschel also describes a peculiar 
optical sensation which he experi- 
enced one morning at the breakfast- 
table, when “a singular shadowy ap- 
pearance” became visible “ at the out- 
side corner of the field of vision of the 
left eye.” This appearance steadily 
moved to the right, and finally dis- 
appeared, having lasted perhaps two 
minutes, and having been equally visi- 
ble with the eyes open or closed. He 
describes it as appearing “ to be a pat- 
tern in straight-lined, angular forms, 
very much in general aspect like the 
drawing of a fortification, with salient 
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and re-entering angles, bastions, and 
ravelins, with some suspicion of faint 
lines of color between the dark lines.” 
Some years afterwards he had a sim- 
ilar experience, but suffered no ill 
consequences from either; although a 
lady of his acquaintance who was 
subject to similar visions found them 
always followed by severe headaches. 
Many other curious instances are cited 
in Herschel’s paper, showing a great 
variety in these phenomena. Anda 
man of his high scientific attainments 
and cool judgment can hardly be 
accused of having been victimized by 
his own imagination. 

To these instances of sensorial vision 
I can add one of my own experiences ; 
which, though not in the highest sense 
remarkable, still differs from all which 
I have seen described in print. On 
several occasions when I have been 
lying in bed in a dark room, awake, 


but with my eyes closed, printed pages 
have seemed to appear before me, 
surrounded by a peculiar luminous 


halo. From these I have read off 
sentence after sentence of perfectly 
coherent, grammatical language, not 
connected in any respect with the 
current of my thoughts, and yet not 
of sufficient importance to be impressed 
upon my memory. Each line, as soon 
as read, would seem to fade away, 
and another line appear at the foot of 
the page, almost as if a scroll was 
unrolled before me, until at last the 
whole vision would disappear almost 
instantaneously. This has happened 
several times, so that I have been able 
to study the peculiarities of the appear- 
ance, which, at the most, lasts about 
a minute. And I doubt not that if a 
large number of persons could be pre- 
vailed upon to study closely, and care- 


fully record their visionary experiences, - 


many such cases would be brought 
into notice. Perhaps this collection 


of materials for future investigators is 
being accomplished by modern Spirit- 
ualism: which, whether false or true, 
seems likely to do some good in this 
direction ; its advocates needing only 
to be more scrupulous in sifting evi- 
dence, so as not to mingle mere dreams 
with these waking visions. Be this 
as it may, however, there seems to be 
good evidence to show that these 
phenomena are not due to disembodied 
spirits. 

In the first place, these visions are 
not caused by any object external to 
the eye reflecting light upon that 
organ. For not only are they usually 
as clearly seen with the eye closed as 
with it open, but they are always 
invisible to all persons except the 
favored seer. Then in many cases, 
as, for instance, with Dr. Hammond’s 
patient, the phenomena may be pro- 
duced at any moment at will. There 
is no distinct line of demarcation 
between the higher and lower forms 
of these visions; the shapeless colors 
passing through all gradations up to 
perfect, symmetrical forms, the mere 
color being controllable by volition, 
and being intensified by a simple 
pressure of the finger upon the eyelid, 
Even the more complex examples of 
sensorial vision may, by constant 
practice, be controlled to a great extent 
by the will; at least, as far as duration 
is concerned. Probably spirits would 
not be so docile. Again, if these 
visions were due to spirits, the ques- 
tion would naturally arise in connection 
with the building which was seen by 
Herschel after its demolition, Have 
houses immortal souls ? Furthermore, 
when the phenomena assume the 
shapes of familiar human forms, how 
is it that the shape assumed is s0 
often that of some living person, who 
is at the time in perfect health, and 
conscioys of nothing unusual taking 
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place? Such cases are by no means 
extremely rare; and many persons 
have been caused intense distress by 
the appearance to them in this mantier 
of the form of some distant friend, 
through fear lest the absent person 
may be dead. True, there are cases 
on record in which some absent 
relative is seen in a vision on the very 
day of his death; but here let us 
consider the chances of coincidence. 
First, the seer is in most cases liable 
to visions. He is naturally anxious, 
in a greater or less degree, concerning 
his absent friend, and his vision is 
more likely to take such form than 
any other. If, as is the case in the 
great majority of instances, nothing is 
the matter with the person supposed 
to be seen, the phenomenon is dis- 
missed as a dream, or a freak of the ima- 
gination ; whereas, if it occurs on the 
day of a death, it is heralded far and 
wide as a wonder, and is rapidly 
multiplied by marvelling hearers into 
at least fifty “‘ undoubted apparitions.” 
Probably, if the truth was known, not 
more than one case of exalted sensorial 
vision in a hundred thousand proves 
to be coincident with the death of the 
individual seen. 

This brings us naturally to consider 
those professed mediums who claim 
to see the spirits of the departed. 
Undoubtedly, the majority of those 
who so profess are impostors, who 
deceive for the purpose of gain ; while, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that many honest, conscientious per- 
sons claim the power, being, if the 
spiritualistic idea is false, imposed 
upon by these sensorial visions. 

Now, if this self-deception really 
does occur, its “mediumistic ” victims 
may be divided into twoclasses,—those 
who are capable of artificial somnambu- 
lism, or hypnotism, as described by Dr. 
Hammond, who see whatever they are 
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told to; and those who are subject to 
these waking visions of which I have 
spoken. With the former class I have 
nothing todo here, my province being 
wholly with the latter. Now, it must 
be borne in mind that these “mediums” 
all undergo a process of developing; 
the powers which they ascribe to 


*spirits first being exerted at rare 


intervals with slight results, but, grad- 
ually increasing in frequency and 
clearness, until they can be used like 
the above-mentioned hypnotism at any 
desired time. This development seems 
to be caused, or at least aided, by de- 
sire ; in many cases even, being merely 
a bringing of the visions under control 
of the will, so that they may be 
brought forward at the option of the 
medium. The person believing or 
wishing to believe in Spiritualism at 
the outset, is all the time looking for 
visions, and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, trying to excite them; and, 
not knowing what they are, ascribes 
them to spirits. 

The power thus acquired is at first 
exerted for self, then for friends, then 
for friends’ friends; and finally the 
possessor of it becomes a public “see- 
ing medium.” 

Suppose, now, a believer had a 
“ séance” with such a person. The 
medium sees certain forms surrounding 
the client, and describes them vaguely ; 
as, for instance, there is seen an old 
man with gray hair, a little girl, or a 
smiling infant,—the nature of the 
spirit desired often being suggested by 
the visitor. Thus the latter wishes to 
know if his or her mother or father 
or brother, or some other relative, is 
present ; and the' “medium” sees as 
required. Meanwhile, unconsciously, 
the believer eagerly fills out in his or 
her own mind the details which are 
not brought into the “ medium’s” 
description, and finally goes away 
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satisfied with the “splendid tests’ 
received, and the beautiful language 
heard. 

Now, I do not wish, in this connec- 
tion, to be regarded as condemning 
Spiritualism. The subject is so many- 
sided, and presents so many curious 

phases, that a hasty condemnation of 
the whole from the examination of a 
single set of phenomena would be in 
the highest degree rash. My desire 
here is merely to show that the seeing 
of supposed spirits needs no spiritual 
hypothesis whatever to account for it ; 
such hypothesis being rather a hin- 
derance than an aid. It seems to me, 
however it may appear to my readers, 


that all genuine cases of “ ghost-see- 
ing ” may be referred to this peculiar 
affection of the eye, sensorial vision, 
and may be classed directly with the 
ordinary flashes of color which all per- 
sons may produce at will. Possibly, 
also, the terrible visions of the drunk- 
ard, of the opium-eater, and of the fever 
patient, may be classed in the same 
category. Whatever the direct optical 
cause of them may be, it is hardly 
reasonable to believe that phenomena 
which are controllable by will, or pro- 
ductible by illness*or by poisonous 
drugs, can be ascribed to active, inde- 
pendent intelligences outside of the 
seer’s brain. 


A SONG. 


BY MRS. RICHARD 8S. GREENOUGH. 


Sort is this mossy bank ; 
Sweet is the bird’s low song; 
Tenderly lie the clouds 
The quivering sky along; 
Gently the sun’s last beams 
Rest on yon far-off height, 
Whilst the encircling sea 
Trembles beneath their light. 


Soft are thy kisses, love ; 

Sweet is thy pleading tone; 
Tenderly lies my head 

Thy throbbing heart upon. 
Gently, ah! let me rest, 

Rocked by thy deep-drawn sighs, 
And watch the evening stars 

Gleam from the deepening skies. 
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No one who has been served by 
genuine Southern negroes, who is fa- 
miliar with them in every phase of 
actual life, will deny that a certain 
sly humor, an odd perceptive faculty, 
belongs to the race. It crops out — 
as among the lower class of Irish 
laborers —in unexpected retorts, in 
rough epigrammatic expressions, which 
cling to the memory when many 
smoother sayings have fallen from 
it. 

Thus, to have lived south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line is to have acquired 
a collection of negro stories which at 
least possess the queer traits of their 
source. The wit of the negro seems 
to retain the shadow of the black 
blood, and to take therefrom a special 
tinting, to gain a peculiarity which 
affects us as originality. A ready an- 
swer from genuine negro lips springs 
upon you like a Jack-in-a-box; and 
you unconsciously credit the speaker, 
not merely with your sense of fun, 
but also with your sense of surprise. 
To have the remark least expected 
made by the person from whom it is 
least expected, affords one a piquant 
sensation; and this advantage is al- 
most always possessed by black wit. 

An instance of this occurred in the 
Valley of Virginia, during the second 
summer after the close of the late 
war. A party of us had driven over 
to Winchester from the neighboring 
Sulphur Springs; and, among other 
places of interest, were visiting the 
National Cemetery, then being con- 
structed just beyond the town. In 
it are gathered the remains of the 
United States soldiers who fell in the 
numberless battles and skirmishes 
which took place in this region; and 
the horror of gazing over acres on acres 


of mathematically regular graves, of 
seeing those dreadful oblong boxes 
containing human skeletone collected 
from mountain side and ravine, made 
us feel as though witnessing a realiza- 
tion of Ezekiel’s vision of the valley 
of dry bones. The words of the 
prophet might have been spoken then 
and there. “ The hand of the Lord was 
upon me, and set me down in the 
midst of a valley which was full of 
dry bones.” It seemed that at a call 
the Scripture might at any moment 
be fulfilled. “ And behold a shaking, 
and the dry bones came together, 
bone to his bone. So I prophesied as 
he commanded me; and breath came 
upon them, and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” Tosee that mighty host of 
martial men, lying in their graves 
under the sweet summer sunshine, 
with the everlasting hills keeping 
watch around them, to think of them 
thus silently awaiting the resurrec- 
tion, thrilled us with a sensation no 
words can describe. Perhaps it was 
this sense of awe which made any 
contrasting sentiment so striking. 

The work on the National Ceme- 
tery was being performed by United 
States soldiers, and was nearly com- 
pleted ; but just beside the Federal 
burying-ground was the Confederate 
Cemetery, then but begun. Here 
private benevolence was preparing a 
resting-place for the Southern sol- 
diers who had met death upon the 
same bloody ground ; and here a doz- 
en white men worked, with a solitary 
old negro laboring in their midst. 

As soon as he recognized the hotel 
stage, the old darkie threw down his 
spade, and came forward for a talk 
with the driver. Questioning him 
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upon every thing around us, one of the 
gentlemen presently said, — 

“ Well, uncle, I suppose you find 
grave-digging rather hard work?” 

“ Ah, massa,” the old fellow laughed, 
as he turned on his heel with a shrug, 
“any thing is hard work, if you work 
hard at it!” 

I confess few sentences return to 
me oftener than this, as life con- 
vinces me of the truth of it. 

The bath-man at these springs was 
a character. He was the only con- 
servative negro for miles around, and 
was rumored to have suffered persecu- 
tion for conscience’ sake in conse- 
quence. How far his opinions, as 
given to many of the guests, were 
influenced by a view to the fractional 
currency of the land; how far “a 
lively sense of favors to come,” in the 
form of quarter and half-dollar notes, 
biassed his expressions, —I am not 
prepared to say. He was a shrewd 
old sinner, naturally contemptuous of 
every thing not to be perceived by the 
naked eye; and his temper seemed 
kept in a chronic state of irritation 
by many sentiments of his fellow- 
servants, which he held to be at 
variance with the hard facts of the 
case. He delivered his mind both in 
prose and poetry, but usually culmi- 
nated in song and dance. He was 
so black, that a reference to the ace 
of spades fails to convey any impres- 
sion of him; yet he would shut his 
eyes, and shout out, apparently in an 
ecstasy of triumphant conviction, — 

“You may wash, and you may scrub, 
You may paint, and you may rub; 
But a nigga ’1l be a nigga till he dies!” 

This contempt for their own race 
is a favorite form of colored wit. A 
huge black waiter who once ruled us, 
used scornfully to say of the other 
servants, “If you want a thing 
done wrong, just send a nigga to do 
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it!” And not long since, walking on 
the street, I saw a regular corn-field 
darkie deliberately lift his foot and 
kick a sable brother who sat upon a 
flour-barrel near him, remarking at 
the same time with infinite relish, 
“T can always kick a mule and a 
nigga!” 

The way in which evil is some- 
times suggested to the immature 
minds of servants and children by 
accusing them on speculation of some 
fancied wrong-doing, the manner in 
which they are thus shown the prac- 
ticability of acts which they would 
otherwise suppose impossible for them 
to accomplish, has seldom been better 
illustrated than in a story, which still 
circulates in Virginia, concerning a 
negro boy “which his name it was” 
Bill. He was owned by an eccentric 
old lady, whose suspicious temper 
made life a burden to herself and 
every one around her. One day she 
sent Bill down into the cellar to draw 
cider for dinner. The cellar contained 
also some fresh butter; and, as the 
boy, failed to re-appear within a reason- 
able time, she began to fear for its 
safety. Going to the head of the 
stairway, she called to him, — 

“ Bill, what are you doing down 
there? I know you are stealing that 
butter!” 

“Law, missis,” replied the boy, 
“how could I steal de butter? Whar 
is I got to put it?” 

“Why, you could hide it in your 
shirt-bosom,” she incautiously an- 
swered. 

“Bless your heart, Massa John,” 
said the grinning negro, as he after- 
wards told the story to my grand- 
father, “I never wanted for butter 
from that day!” 

The real, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, creed of a vast number of per- 
sons is, well expressed in the advice 
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given by an old black man to a wild 
young Virginian : — 

.. “Massa Richard,” said this hoary 
evil-doer, solemnly lifting up his hand 
to emphasize his admonition, “if 
there is a hereafter, don’t carry on — 
but,” he added, suddenly breaking 
out into enthusiasm and a broad grin, 
“if there ain’t no hereafter, carry on 
powerful ! ” 

I am sorry to say that the young 
gentleman in question adopted the 
latter half of his sable mentor’s in- 
struction with a readiness with which 
advice is seldom received, or, at least, 
acted upon. 

Talking of a future existence re- 
calls the opinion pronounced upon 
his own prospects, and those of his 
race, by an elderly mulatto man, the 
dining-room servant in a house on 
the banks of the Rappahannock. He 
was overwhelmingly genteel; and to 
see him solemnly retreat to his but- 
ler’s pantry before allowing himself 
the luxury of a smile or a cough, made 
one quite ashamed to indulge in such 
demonstrations. He scarcely ever 
spoke; but when he did so, it was to 
express some decided conviction as to 
the inevitable destiny of his race in 
this world and the next. 

“Tt’s no use to tell me,” he would 
jerk out in short senterices, “that 
white folks and niggas are going to 
the same place in heaven. Sure as 
you are born there'll be a quarter 
-built off for us tolivein. And they’ll 
have something for us to do: why, 
they’ll set us to pushing along the 
clouds, if they can’t find any thing 
else.” 

His expectations for the future dif- 
fered singularly from the views of 
most negroes, who almost invariably 
state that they are “going to glory.” 
Their hopes, as expressed in very fig- 
urative language, struck him as an 
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instance of self-delusion conflicting 
with cause and efféct; and he repudi- 
ated any participation in them with 
utter scorn. 

On one occasion he was driving his 
mistress over the old bridge, which, 
before the war, connected Falmouth 
and Fredericksburg; when midway, 
they encountered a wagon containing 
@ negro trader and his gang of slaves. 
The lady— one of those conscientious 
owners whose hereditary servants 
were to them a responsibility second 
only to their children — watched the 
scene with pity and pain in her face; 
when the negro, looking straight at 
her, suddenly said in his abrupt, deci- 
sive way,— 

.“I think that’s “bliged to be. 
Somebody’s got to do the work!” and 
then turned as suddenly back to his 
horses, and probably did not speak 
again within her hearing for a month. 

He had evidently thought out the 
whole situation, and calmly accepted 
it, as arising from the fundamental 
necessity of things. Since the war 
he has become a prosperous farmer in 
Ohio, and I confess to some curiosity 
concerning his present ideas of exist- 
ence. Possibly he finds hard work 
and an acceptance of facts quite as 
necessary to the freedman as to the 
slave. 

In almost every Virginian family, 
there are numberless traditions of the 
colored class. Around each master 
cluster stories of his servants; and 
those elderly aunts, who are always 
mighty in family lore, will deal you 
out such incidents without measure. 
Such anecdotes are handed down with 
the acres, and cherished with almost a 
feudal sentiment. Each rising gen- 
eration is not only told in the words 
of the song that, — 

“ Your grandfather was a wonderful man,” 
but is also instructed that his body- 
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servant, or eoachman, or other retainer, 
as the case may be, was likewise a re- 
markable character. The patriarchal 
relation between’ master and slave 
thus brought to view is the fairest as- 
pect in which slavery ever appears; 
and the kindly sway of the strong 
over the weak and ignorant is a pleas- 
ant thing to remember, even now. I 
recall the traditions concerning a cer- 
tain old plantation on the south bank 
of the Potomac, whose owner of fifty 
years ago was a man to whom all 
helpless beings instinctively turned 
for care. and protection. This old 
gentlemen dearly loved his joke, and 
nothing delighted him more than the 
answers he sometimes received from 
his servants. One of his men having in 
some way learned to read, was contin- 
ually quoting texts of Scripture to de- 
fend his shortcomings. He had charge 
of the corn for the cattle; and his 
master soon noticed that his animals 
were assuming a sadly lean aspect. 

“ Jack,” he said one day, as he rode 
round his plantation on a tour of in- 
spection, “I don’t understand why 
my horses are so thin, when I give 
them out so much feed : I believe they 
never get it, — that you steal the corn, 
and sell it for yourself.” 

“Eh, massa,” laughed the negro, 
not attempting to deny the charge, 
“ don’t you know the Bible says you 
‘must not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn?’” 

“ Jack, I am afraid you do not read 
your Bible to very good purpose,” 
was the rebuke the old gentleman’s 
conscience compelled him to adminis- 
ter. After which he rode quickly away 
to chuckle over this novel scriptural de- 
fence of theft under given circumstan- 
ces, and to tell the story with a delight 
which quite compensated him for his 
pecuniary loss. 

With the same black humorist, his 
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master was once remonstrating upon 
his habit of escaping all exertion. 

“Jack,” said the mild old gentle- 
man, “what makes you so lazy? I 
really believe you are afraid of work !” 

“No indeed, massa,” replied the 
imperturbable negro; “I ain’t afraid 
of work. Why, I lie down and go to 
sleep by it any day!” 

This answer seems even wittier and 
more deliciously impudent than the 
famous reply made to Montaigne by 
the beggar, upon whom he was ur- 
ging the duty of helping himself: 
“ My dear sir, if you only knew how 
lazy I am!” 

Another of these negroes was a 
standing source of amusement to the 
young members of the family, from 
the peculiar way in which he always 
received the announcement of a death. 
Whenever they met him they would 
tell him of the decease of some one, 
quite irrespective of the person’s act- 
ual demise, merely for the amusement 
of hearing him reply in dismal tones,— 

“ Yes, that’s what we’ve all got to 


‘come to, if we live and nothing hap- 


pens !” 
But the most singular individual 


on the plantation was a negro named 
King. He was a native African, had 
been both a king and a cannibal in 
his own country; and, in virtue of 
these distinctions, ruled over all the 
colored people upon the estate. The 
white children regarded him with 
actual terror, from an agreeable cus- 
tom he had of frightening them almost 
out of their small wits by leering at 
them and smacking his lips, as he 
announced, “ Pickaninny fingers very 
good meat.” 

In the pages of a fairy story a black 
ogre, who habitually dines upon ten- 
der young infants, affords the childish 
mind a dreadful but delicious excite- 
ment ; introduced into real life and the 
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homie circle, this individual fails en- 
tirely to produce the same pleasurable 
emotions. He is a far too tremendous 
realization of bad dreams and youth- 
ful literature to be received even with 
composure. In fact, a private ogre 
is not a desirable piece of property; 
and his owner must have had even a 
less enviable sensation than that of 
the gentleman who purchased the 
elephant. 

King apparently regarded his di- 
minutive fellow-beings literally in the 
light of “small fry;” but, as such 
purely African proclivities could not 
flourish upon American soil, he must 
have found his wonted privileges much 
curtailed ‘by slavery, and doubtless 
sighed for his native laud and,un- 
limited pickaninnies for dinner. The 


American children received no greater 
injury than the fright, which they de- 
scribed even in their old age ; but they 


were devoutly thankful when Provi- 
dence saw fit to take him from their 
midst, and slept more easily in their 
beds after he slept in his grave. 
There are no bright sayings of his 
handed down to us; for he did not 
resemble his fellow-servants in pos- 
sessing a pleasant wit, nor did he add 
a sense of humor to his other remark- 
able attractions. 

Another native African was Grand- 
daddy Joe, thus called by every one, 
from his master down to the smallest 
colored child on the plantation. He 
formed a striking contrast to his royal 
countryman, who, indeed, was from 
another tribe. 

The old man had also a passion for 
children, but it displayed itself in 
a@ somewhat different manner. He 
would carry his pockets full of apples 
and similar small treats for them, and 
weep pathetically when they were 
sent away to school. He was a 
“Dahomey man,” he said ; and, taken 
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as a specimen, he would certainly lead 
one to surmise that the inhabitants 
of that country are a much maligned 
race. The general impression un- 
doubtedly has been, that both king and 
subjects have made a specialty of 
murder and bloodshed; that the mon- 
arch is under a yearly obligation to 
appease the ghost of his father by 
the slaughter of a certain number of 
human beings, and that he discharges 
this trust with strict fidelity. But 
recollections of the traditions of Grand- 
daddy Joe induce me to hope that 
the voice of slander may have been 
heard upon African shores as well as 
in more civilized regions. In this 
age of reconstructed reputations, when 
all the historic sinners are being 
transformed into saints, why not give 
the king of Dahomey a chance as well 
as Henry the Eighth, Bloody Mary, 
and Robespierre. Perhaps the sable 
monarch suffers from an unduly sensi- 
tive conscience, and is the victim of 
a pure filial devotion ; perhaps his ten- 
der heart is torn by his own acts, 
which are dictated by a stern sense 
of duty, and he should be pitied and 
honored as a mental and moral martyr. 
Undoubtedly a case could be made 
out; and, in memory of Grand-daddy 
Joe, I recommend the subject to any 
one who may be in search of an unap- 
preciated hero, of whom he may ob- 
tain undisputed possession. 

The descendants of this old man 
are now almost innumerable. His 
grandchildten are among my earliest 
memories; especially one of them, 
who reigned over us to such an extent 
that for years it was a subject of doubt 
and debate in the family whether we 
owned Lucy or Lucy owned us. Like 
most negroes, she attempted to use 
the longest words as a part of her 
dignity ; and, as a species of retribu- 
tion, invariably misplaced them. Oc- 
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casionally she created a sensation 
by her mistakes. 

The family enjoyed, one winter 
evening, the combined blessings of 
a sick member and a frozen gas-me- 
ter; and the attendant physician, on 
his way to his patient, kindly instruct- 
ed the servants as to the best means 
of overcoming the latter evil. Half 
an hour after his departure, Lucy 
walked into the dining-room with a 
grand flourish, and announced to the 
astounded family, — 

“ The doctor’s remedies have proved 
fatal !” 

To whom or to what, whether to 
the patient or to the other object, she 
did not particularize ; but upon inves- 
tigation it was found that she had 
reference to the gas-meter, and that 
effectual was the word she had in- 
tended to use. As was once observed 
of a sermon, her remark was “very 


much to the point, if you could only 
discover the point it was to.” 

She was the self-constituted guard- 
ian of storehouse and pantry ; and the 
chief grievance of her life was the en- 
tire liberty given to the children of 
the family in “perusing around,” as 


she expressed it. Her only resource 
was to utter “her mind freely on the 
subject, pathetically as to the present, 
and prophetically as to the future. 
She was supposed to have had a hus- 
band, and consequently was addressed 
by her colored friends as Mrs. Shep- 
herd ; but the only evidence we ever 
" had of his life was his death, and her 
granted desire to do homage to his 
memory in a full suit of mourning. 
Whenever her dignity was offended, 
or her wishes crossed, she would in- 
trench herself in superior and oppres- 
sive gentility; and would speak in 
such an exasperatingly subdued 
tone that it was almost impossible to 
understand any thing she said. If 
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irreverently desired to speak louder, 
she would bridle up her old head, ar- 
rayed in its many-colored handker- 
chief, and gaze mildly at us in pity- 
ing contempt for our want of good 
breeding ; while she paid not the least 
attention to the request for increased 
volume of voice. She would then find 
some reason te give general approv- 
ing descriptions of how “old Missis ” 
(some ancestress who had been at rest 
nearly fifty years) always did under 
corresponding circumstances; and, as 
the ancestral course was invariably 
in directest opposition to our action, 
the unavoidable conclusion was, that 
the race had sadly degenerated with 
lapse of time. She was a veritable 
“new broom,” and could only be 
made to “sweep clean” by constantly 
changing her class of duties. Conse- 
quently she revolved, like a planet, in 
an orbit of occupations ; and was thus, 
by skilful management, made to fill 
to perfection every household position 
from ladies’ maid to cook. ‘The old 
woman was undoubtedly “ a trial ;” 
yet, when she obtained her freedom, 
we found that we could have better 
spared a better servant. 

But her dependence is scarcely 
changed by her new status; for she 
shares the somewhat prevailing idea 
among liberated family servants, — 
that they are to enjoy the privileges 
and blessings of slavery and of free- 
dom at the same time, — and applies 
for aid and comfort as unhesitatingly 
as of yore. Her dignity, though, is as 
dear to her as ever; and some time 
since she sent for a legal member of 
the family to will away solemnly her 
worldly possessions, which were dis- 
covered to be forty dollars in the sav- 
ings bank. The grandeur of making 
a will, of formally putting her mark 
to the document, and thus endowing a 
female relative with all her earthly 
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goods, was a far greater pleasure than 
spending the money upon her own 
watts could have been to the old 
woman ; and I am sure she would suf- 
fer hunger before surrendering the 
proud position. 

My first recollection is of a nur- 
sery presided over by my “mammy,” 
an old black woman, whom I now 
know to have been of grenadier pro- 
portions and amazing ugliness, but 
whom we children then regarded as 
perfection. 

“My mammy ain’t back,” shouted 
out my three-year-old brother, in 
indignant protest and imperfect Eng- 
lish to some one who was teasing him 
by stating her color to be that of ink. 

“Well, what is she, then?” asked 
the individual, utterly at a loss to 
know what other shade it could enter 
into the heart of man or boy to call 
her. 

“She’s down,” the youngster de- 
cidedly replied, and refused to look 
upon her in any other light than that 
of a brunette beauty. 

Perhaps our admiration arose partly 
from the fact, that her system of rear- 
ing children might have been econ- 
densed into two words, — unlimited 
spoiling. The plan has its advantages, 
but it is possible to carry it rather too 
far; as upon one occasion, when she 
nearly put an end to my mortal days 
at the age of three, by allowing me 
to eat green paint, naively remarking 
with complete self-satisfaction, “The 
child cried for it, and of course I had 
to give it to her!” 

The negroes south of the Potomac 
are chiefly Baptists, firm believers in 
baptismal regeneration; but among 
the colored population of Baltimore 
the Methodists very largely outnum- 
ber all other denominations. Among 
them my mammy “ got religion,” 
soon after she was brought from Rich- 
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mond ; and she used to sing with sin- 
cere devotion, — 
“T never found no peace nor res’ 
Until I jined the Methodes’ ; 
And now I always feels de bes’ 
When I’m among de Methodes’!” 

At five or six years of age, one of 
my choicest recreations consisted in 
being taken by her to “class” at one 
of the old colored churches ; listening 
for hours to the black members as 
they rose and gave in their experi- 
ences. The matter of these discourses 
was by no means so remarkable as the 
manner ;- but the unbroken rows of 
black faces, and the odd sing-song 
intonation of the speakers, greatly 
tickled my childish fancy. I had 
some general idea of the supposed in- 
tention and purpose of the assembly ; 
but it struck me far more as an ex- 
citing amusement than as a religious 
ceremony. The novelty of the posi- 
tion delighted me, combined with 
that curious pleasure which is afforded 
to the human mind, even in its in- 
fancy, by an adventurous conscious- 
ness of being out of one’s natural 
place. Like Reginald Bazalgette, 
the charm of whose repast arose from 
the fact that he “had never had a 
dinner before which was all apples,” 
my pleasure in these gatherings 


‘ sprang chiefly from the circumstance 


that I had never been to meetings be- 
fore which were all negroes. 

Coming home, I would describe the 
scene, gravely alluding to “ brother” 
and “sister” So-and-so, as they ad- 
dressed one another, supposing those 
titles to be component parts of their 
names. For one old woman, called 
Sister Ann, I conceived a deep and last- 
ing affection, founded upon a solid 
basis of sugar and ginger-cakes; but 
the personalities of the others have 
faded from my memory. 

My mammy was much given to 
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saying her prayers, sometimes to the 
detriment of her other duties. In 
consequence of this, my little brother 
one morning walked into the break- 
fast-room with his hair in pristine 
confusion after the night’s sleep. 

“Why didn’t your mammy brush 
your hair before she let you come 
down stairs?” inquired his mother in 
astonishment. 

“She touldn’t. She’s turn down,” 
he responded with reproving solemnity. 

“She’s what?” asked his mother, 
completely bewildered by this mysti- 
cal expression. 

“She’s pwayin!” he screamed out, 
put entirely beyond his small patience 
by what he considered her mingled 
stupidity and irreverence. 

But we very seldom suffered from 
even religious neglect; for her care 
and devotion were untiring, both in 
health and in sickness. She was 
truly a Christian woman ; and I think 
of her now as a good and faithful ser- 
vant who has entered into the joy of 
her Lord. 

Experience would lead one to be- 
lieve that the fatter and blacker old 
colored women are, the greater is 
their tendency to express in song the 
higher, tenderer, and more ethereal 
emotions of the heart and soul. In 


the black female constitution, there ° 


seems to exist a curious connection 
between sentiment and avoirdupois 
weight; apparently they increase 
together according to some undis- 
covered law. I was confirmed in 
this opinion some time ago by enter- 
ing a kitchen rather suddenly, and 
finding the cook, who looked like a 
feather-bed tied in the middle, sitting 
by the window, gazing sentimentally 
into space, while she sang, — 


* No one to love, none to caress, 
Wandering alone through the world’s wil- 
derness.”” 
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I left her undisturbed; lacking the 
moral courage to break in upon such 
soft sorrow with mere household mhat- 
ters, to destroy such dreams by men- 
tioning dinner. 

A gentleman in Richmond pos- 
sessed, some years ago, a washerwo- 
man who weighed at least two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This female 
Falstaff literally gave voice to all her 
feelings. From morning until night 
she sang hymns, in the mingled 
whine and moan peculiar to her race 
and years, a@ sound which no words 
can describe. The hymn she chiefly 
affected was one illustrative of that 
fine dissatisfaction with terrestrial 
joys which is the mark of a superior 
soul. Negro accent, tone, and pro- 
nunciation, — above all, their alter- 
nate emphasis and drawling prolon- 
gation of certain syllables — cannot 
be put upon paper; but as nearly as 
the hymn can be expressed in print, 
it ran thus, — 

“ Looks to de East, looks to de West, 

Soul don’t find no bit o’ rest ; 

Don’t wan’ t’ stay here no longer. « 

In de mornin’, in de mornin’, 

I'll jine de happy band in de mornin’. 

Dough you see me go long so, 

Has my trials here below, 

Don’t wan’ t’stay here no longer. 

In de mornin,’ in de mornin’, 

I'll jine de happy band in de mornin’.” 
This chant rising perpetually in 
one’s back yard, threatens the Cau- 
casian mind with distraction; and 
such was its effect upon a member of 
the family who read law in an adja- 
cent room, that he went down and 
laid the case before the old woman, 
offering her a quarter of a dollar to 
stop. She took the money, and held 
honestly to her bargain until the next 
Monday morning, when she burst out 
with the same hymn with increased 
vigor; stating that it was impossible 
for her to hang out clothes unless 
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allowed that particular spiritual stimu- 
lant. It was so evidently the truth, 
that the young gentleman succumbed 
as before the power of fate; only 
trusting that she might one day 
carry out her intention to “jine de 
happy band in de mornin’,” thus put- 
tig an end to his sufferings and to 
hers. 

Before the war there lived on a 
plantation near Lynchburg an old 
colored preacher, whose sermons were 
truly remarkable. One day his mas- 
ter, who happened to be passing, 
paused: to listen to him as he dis- 
coufed to his fellow-servants. His 
subject was hell and its horrors; which 
he described in terrible terms, declar- 
ing, that there was “whipping and 
whaling, and snatching out of teeth.” 
He then proceeded, with a touch of 
Dantesque vigor, to tell his hearers 
that hell was a region of fearful cold, 
where ice and snow covered all 
things, and where freezing was the 
favorite punishment. 

“Why, Cesar,” said his master the 
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next time they met, curious to learn 
why the preacher differed so strongly 
from the usually accepted theory of 
the infernal regions, “what makes 
you tell my servants that hell is a 
cold place?” 

“ Law, massa, I don’t dare to tell 
them people nothing else! Why, if I 
was to say that hell was warm, some 
of them old rheumatic niggas would 
be wanting to start down thar the 
very first frost ! ” 

These little sketches of negro traits 
and colored characters have at least 
one merit, — they are genuine. They 
represent actual negroes, as I have 
known them by the seeing of the eye 
and the hearing of the ear. To 
many persons now living they would 
recall a succession of familiar black 
faces. To the general reader I hope 
they at least may have the value 
which pertains to truth, even in its 
humblest form; for in reference to 
each anecdote and incident I might 
misquote Touchstone’s words, — “a 
poor story, but mine own!” 





PETS AND THEIR LONG LIFE. 


BY REV. ELI HARTNESS. 


Ir was nothing but a dog, and his 


name was Peter. And he derived his 
name originally from his being a pet, 
and “pet” was only prolonged to 
“Peter.” He was a black-and-tan 
terrier, I suppose of pure blood, or 
nearly so ; very handsome, very grace- 
ful, full of animation; a very happy 
creature, with a very loving heart. 
He was sent to us by a friend; and 
came by express in a little box, when 
he was but a few days old. I doubt 
if his eyes had yet become fairly 
open. The cover of the box, besides 
sur address, had on it the inscription, 
20 2 


“ Please give me something to eat.” 
Neither my wife nor I was very glad 
to see him when he came. We knew 
nothing about dogs, nor much about 
any dumb animals; and we had often 
been annoyed by dogs kept as pets in 
parlors, by their inconvenient attempts 
at familiarity, when we went to call 
on the master or mistress, not on 
them. But a gift from a friend, 
and such a friend too,—of so 
many personal excellences, giver of 
so many good gifts to friends, and of 
such large beneficence to the poor 
too, whom he made his friends, and 
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one with whose name a_ thousand 
pleasing associations were connected — 
that altered all. The little fellow 
was welcomed at once to caresses, and 
the pleasure he began to give at once 
was unbounded. 

His life was in no wise remarkable. 
He ate his fill. He frolicked about; 
he whined and cried; and he barked 
when we laughed. He committed 
nuisances. He dug holes in the gar- 
den, and destroyed flowers. He car- 
ried off our shoes and slippers, tugged 
at boots heavier than he was, and 
gnawed badly a leather-bound book 
that happened to be on the floor. 
He chased the chickens, and quite 
drove off a pair of ducks, he was so 
fond of seeing them fly; and I never 
recovered them, nor the brood that 
was born to them. He barked at all 
comers as soon as he was big enough, 
ran after all the wagons in the street, 
and generally was in all sorts of mis- 
chief. The children all over the vil- 
lage became very fond of him, for he 
went everywhere after them; except 
one or two little girls, on whom he 
jumped with so much force in his 
caresses as to throw them over. He 
always went by our surname as well 
as his own “Christian” name,—a 
token of the interest he inspired. 
He fell into more sad disgrace at one 
time, when he was about fifteen 
months old, and gave me to inquire 
whether I should not be obliged to 
part with him entirely: he chased my 
neighbor’s sheep. They were cosset- 
lambs: they had been greatly fright- 
ened by dogs a few days before, and 
one of their number had been killed 
by some dog and devoured. But 
Peter,— would he injure a sheep? 
Well, yes, they said: little dogs will 
sometimes run a sheep down worse 
than large ones. And little dogs bite, 


though only in play ; and, if one should 
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bite too hard, the she-» would lie 
down at once without resistance, and 
even the little dog might fall to 
then, and take his fill. We tied him 
up at home for a few days, until the 
sheep were put under cover; and, 
when they were out again, Peter had 
grown older and learned better. 

Have you never kept a dog? 
Then, you don’t know one of the best 
pleasures of life. I say one of the 
best pleasures, — one of morally the 
best, as I esteem it. I know dogs 
have faults, and sometimes vices, and 
sometimes commit crime. I know 
the laws of some of the Stateg tax 
their owners as high as possible; and 
every now and then legislators, and 
editors, and correspondents of papers, 
urge the killing of dogs, or putting 
some end to the breeding of them. 
But the owners will always be either 
@ majority in the community, or else 
a@ large and valuable minority; so 
that the breeding will go on, and 
dogs continue,— guards of houses, 
barns, and cattle, and pets in the 
household and the village. 

And I have said it is one of the 
best of pleasures to keep a dog. Peo- 
ple say, It isa shame, it is beneath a 
human being, to make pets of inferior 
creatures; that, if we want pets, we 
should adopt children, having none 
of our own; that so many children 
have no homes, so many no happy 
homes, so many live endangered 
lives, that we ought to have some 
better sense of justice, humanity, and 
love; that we are false to the great 
Creator of all, when we put the unin- 
telligent, the perishing brute in the 
place of the child. All this seems 
very reasonable. It would be s0, if 
only we that make pets of lower 
animals were more highly endowed 
and more highly cultured ourselves. 
But there is little or no responsibility 
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attending the care of animals; and 
there is an overwhelming responsibil- 
ity attending the care of a human 
being. If a child is born to me, sent 
into my house by the great Creator, 
not offered to my choice, but put upon 
me whether I will or no, there is no 
responsibility at the beginning star- 
ing me in the face. At first, only 
helplessness appeals to me; then all 
the tenderness of the heart is brought 
out; then beauty, loveliness, charm 
me ; and, when the serious responsibil- 
ity of the care of the child begins, 
I have been gradually prepared to 
meet it. And if, by reason of care- 


lessness and unworthiness of my own, 
I fail to be prepared, the responsibil- 
ity is upon me, and I cannot escape 
the charge. But it is a wholly differ- 
ent relationship to look into the face 
of a child already some months or 
some years old; for whose coming 


there has been no expectation and no 
hope; for whom not even imagination 
has prepared a way; who can make 
no appeal to you or me, in its help- 
lessness or its loveliness, more than to 
any other person of all the world be- 
side; and then to begin to ask what 
dispositions it will develop, of what 
passions it may be the slave, or what 
passions it may curse you with in reck- 
lessness or malignity ; what utter ruin 
it may encounter, despite of all your 
efforts, and what uttér misery it may 
ruin your heart and life with; ah! 
if children were sent down full-born 
from the skies, as big as three or six 
or ten years old, and left at some 
“ morgue?’ where people might go and 
get them, the whole race would come 
to an end in a single generation. 

But it is a very simple affair to 
keep a horse or a cow, a cat or a 
dog. They never will grow up 
drunkards, nor take to the street, 
nor in any way make home a scene 
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‘of disgust and misery. If they prove 
what we do not take a fancy to, we 
can easily dispose of them, and for- 
get them ; and what becomes of them 
we think is no affair of ours. If any 
pleasure can be had from them, we 
think it is our own; and, if they in- 
flict any pain, we are not obliged to 
endure it. Their faults are no essen- 
tial trouble to us; and we never lie 
awake at night thinking what possi- 
bly may become of them. They are 
of short life too: we shall not meet 
them twenty or thirty years hence; 
and, if we were unexpectedly to come 
across them, they would not be bear- 
ing our name, nor known as ours; 
and to us they would bring no dis- 
grace. As to the next world too: 
who thinks himself responsible there 
for his horse ordog? Who expects to 
meet his cow or his sheep in heaven, 
— brutes that perish ? 

Animals diffuse around them a 
moral atmosphere: that of the dog, 
especially, is often greatly to be ad- 
mired. You never heard there is 
any? Be good enough, then, to hear 
of it now. Don’t you see that a dog 
has some moral principle?’ Do you 
think: he will bite you? He has 
teeth, and sharp ones, and jaws very 
powerful in proportion to his size. 
But when he comes to caress you, 
and uses his teeth in kissing, see how 
gentle he is. He seems to know that 
he may hurt; and, when he takes 
your hand into his mouth, he makes 
himself careful not to press too hard. 
When he plays with the children, 
and they roll him over, or roll over 
him, you know how all his strength, 
his fierceness, are kept under control ; 
and, though he must be often hurt, he 
gives no return of pain. Has he no 
moral principle, when he waits with 
his long patience for his food? sees 
it, smells it, sees you enjoying it, has 
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allan animal’s appetite too, and yet 
is careful not to disturb you till you 
announce your readiness to wait upon 
him? How charming, too, this way 
of his in his want! He looks up into 
your face with a silent eloquence, 
that makes so tender an appeal, that 
speaks so plainly of his dependence 
and your providence, that a hard 
heart might melt to answer. His 
reverence for you, consider: his mas- 
ter; his owner; lord of life and 
death, he holds you; all his being he 
loses in you. Your law to him, how 
sedulously obeyed! The Ten Com- 
mandments don’t bind the human race 
sostrongly. When Luther said, “Here 
I stand: I can no other,” his faith- 
fulness was equalled, according to 
the measure of his being, oft-times, 
by the dog; and Peter, apostle, did 
no more, according to proportion, 
when he said, “We must obey God 


rather than men;” and his love for 
you, better than meat and drink to 


him! He can scarce retain himself 
when you return after an absence. 
What a bright and cheerful welcome 
he gives you! And when you find 
that he considers you a divine provi- 
idence, a supreme lawgiver, an infinite 
wisdom, are you not moved to ask 
whether he is not more faithful to 
his supreme conception than you are 
to yours ? that he loves the only god 
he can know, better than you love 
God ? 

Perhaps you will say there is no 
moral principle in such an excellence ; 
no choice between good and evil; no 
. character thought out, determined 
upon, and having a growth the result 
of effort. Perhaps something of this 
is true. But let us understand that 
goodness itself, and goodness the 
most admirable and most lovely, is 
not altogether the result of self- 


consciousness, of intelligent choice. 
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and determined effort. Some people 
are good as flowers are handsome, — 
in the same way. They are born so: 
all their dispositions are most harmo- 
niously tuned to the world they live 
in, to the air and the light, to wind 
and rain, to food and sleep and action, 
and to all the world of humanity 
also. Opposition does not disturb 
them; disappointment does not fret 
them. They have great hearts full 
of tenderness and love; and the face 
and presence of man, woman, or 
child always call forth beams of love 
upon their faces, and ready words of 
love from their lips. Wherever good 
people of this degree are found, who 
have not laboriously meant to be 
good, the beginning of it all is God. 
His Spirit shines out through these 
happy mediums. We love them, and 
cannot help but love them, and 
ought not to regard them otherwise 
than with love and admiration. We 
want such for our companions, we 
want such for our friends. And it 
seems a most thoroughly mistaken 
sophistry to cast a slight on natural 
amiability and loveliness; as if our 
grouty attempts to live by the laws of 
integrity and goodness were as much 
to be admired as goodness without 
effort, all complete. 

So, doubtless, many people feel, 
when they introduce so humble a 
creature as a dog into the household. 
They have succeeded in bringing in 
a@ new moral element. It isn’t a 
beast; it isn’t a brute: it doesn’t 
make the members of the family un- 
happy nor cross, nor set them a bad 
example, nor in any way lower*their 
moral tone. It often calls out moral 
principle, even from those who seem 
to be destitute of it. A man will be 
kind to his dog, who will be kind to 
nothing else. Thoughtless children 
learn to be good to the animal whom 
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they may easily pain and easily 
please. And when you observe the 
actions, when you watch the motions, 
when you consider the life, of the 
household pet, you will, without diffi- 
culty, feel he breathes an atmosphere 
of goodness around him, and you are 
better for his company. 

The happiness of the lower animals 
is so simple, so easily brought about, 
it is a great source of happiness to 
man to provide it. A friend, a farm- 
er, told me one of his happiest sat- 
isfactions in the cold winter night, 
was to think that all his animals were 
carefully bestowed,—the horse, the cow, 
the hog, the chickens, each protected 
and provided with sufficient warmth. 
Animals seem happy. The life of 
the dog seems often an instance of 
happiness pure and unalloyed. How 
prettily he trots about! How pleas- 


ant the sound of his little claws upon 


the bare floor or the carpet! What 
comfort he takes, lying basking in 
the warm sun! How easy to engage 
him in play! It is not quite so with 
achild. The infant seems sometimes 
to be a descendant of Carlyle’s infi- 
nite boot-black, so numerous, so un- 
ending, so large, are his wants. And 
what, sometimes you ask, can you do 
with the child? Born into the infi- 
nite world, and seeming to look through 
one infinity into another beyond, and 
showing plainly, by the self-direction 
of his will, and by the sovereignty of 
his demands, that he is not yours, not 
dependent on you alone, not to be con- 
trolled by you supremely, though he 
may be your own child, the parent 
may well stand amazed at such a 
creature that has been born to him, 
and find himself lost at thinking what 
to do with it. But the demands of 
the animal are infinitely less: his will 
is usually far feebler. He never gets 
tired of his playthings; never finds 
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out the mystery of them, to need new 
ones: the old play lasts him as long 
as he lives, or till he gets grave with 
age, and needs no play more. It. is, 
probably, one great secret of the fond- 
ness of man for the inferior animals, 
that he can provide for them so easily, 
so easily can find the show of happi- 
ness in them, so much can be made 
happy himself by a reflection into his 
life of the fulness of happiness which 
they enjoy. 
Yet, after all, here is another story 
to be told about them: they are 
not so much ours as we think; and 
our responsibleness is often far greater 
than we are aware of. Whence did 
they come from? and where do they 
go after death? Die like*a dog? 
Die like a dog, indeed! What, die 
faithful? Die watching the dead 
body of a master? Die because food 
was distasteful, because life itself 
could no longer be endured, the object 
of supreme homage and affection be- 
ing taken away? This is a noble 
death. It is as good as David’s refusal 
of the water, or Sir Philip Sidney’s 
dyimg from the wound at Zutphen. 
Brutes that perish! yes: all the bru- 
tal part of them; but what of this 
faith, this love, this adoration of supe- © 
rior existences? Does this die, — 
qualities that are man’s highest at- 
tainment also? Oh,no! “The just 
shall live by faith.” And do you not 
see that the dog is not a stone, a clod, 
or even a vegetable life? The table at 
which I write has no sense of me, no 
memory of what I wrote at it yester- 
day, no care whether I ever sit down at 
itagain. IfI had bought it at the sale 
of Edward Everett’s effects, or Daniel 
Webster’s, it would not furnish my 
poverty of thought or expression with 
any of the learning that had been ac- 
quired over it, or the eloquence whose 
page had found inspiration while sit- 
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ting down to it. But my dog has 
memory, has thought: he is an intel- 
lectual being. That is one of the 
chief of the charms of the animal 
world. Its members all foretell: 
they set the inward nature of us to 
work, making us deal with them as 
beings above the dust, not of a day, — 
as themselves immortal. I love noth- 
ing that dies. I love the eternal, 
spiritual only; and how truly. moral 
the world recognizes the lower animal 
to be! The dog has his conscience, 
as I have. He encounters the dread 
mystery of sin, and endures its pen- 
alty. His remorse is as truly marked 
as that of the childor man. He sues 
for forgiveness from is superior, the 
god he knows how to worship; and, 
when forgiveness is conferred upon 
him, his heart is all clean again. 
Shall I meet my dog again in another 
state of being? What, cats and 


dogs and cows and calves in heaven ? 


“By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer a shade” ? 


Ridiculous as all this sounds, irre- 
ligious or infidel as some may fancy 
it, intruding into courts no eye has 
yet been able to penetrate, thought 
and reason and faith may look ahead, 
and bring back a new argument for 
the society that prevents cruelty to 
animals. 

No: I don’t expect to meet my lit- 
tle dog, my little Peter, my beautiful 
Peter, in heaven. I don’t suppose 
that Jehus will drive stage-coaches 
there, four or six in hand, nor the 
farmer go out with armfuls of hay to 
feed his oxen and cows at the man- 
ger; though for myself, low that I 
am, I could be well content to love 
oxen and cows and horses and dogs 
through all the length of eternity 
that my imagination can pursue; and 
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his realm of immortal or eternal joy, 
thinks fit to love the horse or dog, and 
the mouse that nibbles at the cheese, 
and the lion that walks the woods, I 
may love such animals, if ever I get 
into heaven, through all my heavenly 
life; though where these animals are 
to be, that are to be offered to my 
love, I do not now pretend to inquire, 

But as to the immortality of the 
lower orders of creation, we need not 
suppose they become immortal in 
their present shape, and with no 
further development. Man is not 
immortal in that way. Whether he 
rises with his body, as of old, or is 
invested with some glorified form, or 
lives pure spirit, uninvested with any 


‘resemblance to a fleshly integument, 


or not, he passes on from glory to 
glory; no longer a man, — an angel in 
the world above. What weaknesses 
disappear! How his best moments 
become his continual life! How his 
noble deed, the rare and brilliant 
jewel of his day, multiplies itself 
without effort, a heroism to star all 
through his new biography! How 
his faint efforts or highest thought 
become his easiest and clearest, and the 
angel-idiot becomes the Newton of 
the world above. And easily, in our 
thought at least, the animal life shall 
find a similar development. The 
germ is created, shall it ever cease its 
evolution? Protoplasm shall be filled 
with thought and memory and love. 
The oyster shall no longer cleave to 
the rock, or to the muddy bed, but 
pass on to some higher form of life. 
The dog I cherish now shall be a 
man. [I shall find him as an infant, 
or know him as my neighbor: he 
shall pass on through all degrees of 
being above caninity, as he has al- 
ready, I suppose, passed through all 
degrees below. As no item of mate- 
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rial force has ever been lost, and not 
one atom of material substance has 
been destroyed since the world began, 
but assumes now one shape now 
another, but yet apparently incapable 
of rising to any higher form, is only 
still material force, or material 
atom, so spiritual force and spiritual 
substance shall never be lost; and, as 
its nature is development, it shall 
make eternal progress. 

And I do not hesitate to think that 
all our treatment of the lower orders, 
which is so effective as we find it in 
moulding their character here, is to 
have its influence upon them in every 
state of being of higher degree to 
which they shall advance. The blow 
of the angry man upon his dog will 
tell years hence in the life and char- 
acter of some man that that dog 
shall be; and all the love that we 
create in the mind of the dog, that 


shall go so far towards the creation 
of some genial poet, some loving- 
hearted maiden, some large-hearted 


philanthropist. You are sorry to see 
some men with the worst characteris- 
tics of the lower orders abiding in 
them. “Generation of vipers!” 
What language so terrible has ever 
fallen from human lips! The viper, 
crawled up to manhood, but bringing 
with it too many viperous character- 
istics. “Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing?” Perhaps 
so,—a bad dog, that had a bad 
master; that had brought its evil all 
the way along from lower degrees 
still, of animal, or insect, or zodphyte 
existence, and, becoming man, could 
not escape from its canine and other 
lower proclivities. 

But to return a little way: Do you 
think dogs useless, fit only to be 
hunted out by legislative enactment 
and by city police? God made noth- 
ing in vain; and, if men have sought 
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out many inventions, they could not 
invent-elt-the sentiment with which 
dogs are regarded throughout almost 
all nations and throughout almost all 
ages. Dogs useful? I will not say 
that they are sometimes kept for use, 
though the practical economies to 
which they are applied are very nu- 
merous. Suppose that no thought of 
usefulness ever enters the mind of- 
the human race in keeping them; 
that in this respect they seem inferior 
to the horse we ride or that draws us, 
the cattle that plough and carry 
loads, and give milk for food ; inferior 
to sheep that clothe us and whose 
flesh we eat; even to hens and chick- 
ens, with their eggs and meat. Sup- 
pose the practical economist pro- 
nounces them a wholly useless race 
of beings, and wishes they had never 
grown up out of wolves, if once they 
belonged to that fierce race, but had 
been hunted out of existence before 
ever they became civilized; yet there 
is this most remarkable about the 
dog, —he is the only animal that is 
generally kept out of pure love. We 
don’t ask if he earns his living. He 
is a companion in solitary walk, in 
lonely hours, in the desolate house, 
the desolate life. We talk to him in 
our pleasure, in our pain; and if he 
does not answer, still we feel that we 
are answered. He amuses, he com- 
forts us. Many a man that has not 
quantity of being enough to love one 
of his own species finds his nature 
drawn out in some love to his dog, 
and shows that not all the elements 
of good have been destroyed in him. 
The dog not useful? Well, look into 
his deep brown eyes, and learn, if 
you have never learned before, that 
intelligible usefulness is not the only 
reason for existence, not the only 
answer to the mystery of being born. 
The Creator had some great thought 
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in his mind when he placed us in 
a world full of animated existences, 
made us capable of understanding, 
that, like ourselves, they were the 
work of his hands and effluence of 
his spirit, made them dependent on 
our providential care and on our love, 
and taught us, what we cannot help 
but feel, even if we do not acknowl- 
edge or do deny it, that they are 
filled with a spirit, and kindred with 
us in many of the higher elements 
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of manhood. The old dispute of the 
theologians of homo-ousian and ho- 
moiousian, which raged so violently 
for so many years, admits of renewal, 
unless you admit that all living beings 
are consubstantial with the Father, 
not of a like substance only; and 
some new Constantine must get made 
a. new Nicene creed, — that all God’s 
children are born from his own es- 
sence, 
Exr Hartness. 


HOW TO SLEEP. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


No. I. 


One hundred thousand preachers, 
be the same more or less, instruct the 
people who come to hear them in their 
duty every Sunday. How many more 
people give their friends similar in- 
struction in private life, no one can 
even conjecture; and all this advice 
supposes that the people who are ex- 
pected to do this duty are able to 

SLEEP. 

Sleep, good Sleep, and enough of it, 
is the prerequisite of all pure, brave, 
true, and well-balanced living, if that 
living is to be more than the boatmen 
call a spurt, a sudden strain which 
cannot be prolonged. 

Sleep is itself, therefore, the funda- 
mental duty of all duties. Yet, as I 
see men, it is apt to be left without a 
thought after the morning salutation, 
“T hope you slept well.” That is the 
whole. How if you did not sleep 
well? Apparently, that is of no con- 
sequence: you must weigh the sugar 
all the same, or calculate the discounts, 
and be responsible for all the cents and 
mills in the balance sheet ; you must 
be good-natured to the children; you 
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must explain alligation and the rule 
of three ; you must do all your duties 
just as if you had slept well. It is 
indeed a wonder that men keep up 
the morning salutation, seeing so little 
comes of it. 

I suppose this calm indifference, 
which, indeed, is almost heroic in its 
stoicism, springs from a general im- 
pression that there is such a mystery 
about Sleep that nothing can be done 
about it, except wishing well. “ Why 
in thunder am I plunging about in 
bed here, with my head afire, between 
two and three in the morning ? ” says 
the poor, sleepless wretch to himself; 
and, if there be no green tea or chicken- 
salad to charge the wakefulness to, 
he really thinks it is unaccountable. 
I find that even the cyclopedia, 
which seldom considers itself foiled, 
speaks of Sleep as a “ mysterious con- 
dition.” I may as well confess that 
it is not twenty-five years since the 
mere physiological conditions of Sleep 
were understood. ‘Till very lately, the 
old mistake, as old as Galen, has been 
maintained, which supposed that in 
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Sleep the vessels of the brain were 
gorged with blood; that they con- 
tained a greater amount of blood than 
in waking. This is true of stupor, 
but it is not true of Sleep. The old 
Yankee farmer knew better. When 
he wanted to sleep, he drew out the 
fire, started the embers anew, “ toasted 
his feet,” as he said; that is, he 
stimulated the circulation in his legs, 
and drew blood away from the brain. 
He could not have explained his ex- 
periment; but he was acting on the 
true philosophy. It has now been 
made certain, by the very curious 
observations of Dr. Hammond, and of 
some of his fellow-observers in Eng- 
land, that in Sleep the vessels of the 
brain are charged with not more than 
three-quarters of the blood which they 
contain when you are awake. These 
observers have seen the depleted ves- 
sels. with their eyes: they satisfy, 
therefore, the requisitions of modern 
science, which believes nothing, as I 
understand, which it cannot see; and 
show that we were always right, when, 
in preparing carefully for a comfort- 
- able night’s rest, we said, “I want to 
get the blood off my brain.” Dr. 
Hammond’s phrase, in his admirable 
and very entertaining little book on 
Sleep, is this: “I think it will be 
sufficiently established, in the course 
of these remarks, that Sleep is directly 
caused by the circulation of a less 
quantity of blood through the cerebral 
tissues than traverses them while we 
are awake. This is the immediate 
cause of healthy Sleep: its exciting 
cause, as we have seen, is the necessity 
of repair.” 

If I could make thoughtful and 
conscientious people read Dr. Ham- 
mond’s book on Sleep, and live up to 
its doctrine, I ghould be sure that in 
just so many lives I had made daily 
life more cheerful and serene, and 
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made it certain that daily duty would 
be more simply and effectively 
wrought through. 

Now that the physiology of Sleep 
is so far understood, we are, at least, 
saved from such blunders as Dr. 
Franklin made. and put on paper in 
his admirable paper on the “ Art of 
Securing Pleasant Dreams.” Sleep 
is mysterious as all the functions of 
life are mysterious, — digestion, the 
circulation of the blood, or any others. 
But its mysteries can be handled just 
as theirs can be. The causes of sleep- 
lessness can be removed, and the con- 
ditions of Sleep can be accumulated. 
A man can learn how to sleep, he can 
prepare for Sleep, he can determine 
the proper amount of Sleep, and then 
he can take that amount. If he 
believes, as I do, that Sleep is the 
centre, that all other duty depends on 
the duty of Sleep, he will obtain his 
requisite amount at whatever cost or 
sacrifice. He may not be famous, he 
may not shine in society, he may not 
be rich, he may not be learned, but he 
will sleep well. If I rightly under- 
stand life, he will live to much more 
purpose, sleeping well, than if he 
were famous, rich, learned, or an or- 
nament of society, and did not sleep 
well. If he does not understand life 
in that way, he had better not follow 
me in this essay. I contemplate no 
half-way work: I propose to teach 
some people how to sleep; but they 
are only those people who have found 
out that without regular, pure, sweet, 
good Sleep, nothing turns out well. 

All physiology having been wrong 
in this business, we have to cut loose 
a great deal of dead wood before we 
can go to work simply and cleanly. 

Do not be deceived by the poets. Do - 
not think of Sleep as an accidental 
jewel, on which you have stumbled 
in the street. Do not be deceived by 
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the follies of omnipotent youth, the 
rash extravagance of boys of seven- 
teen. Do not, I mean, regard Sleep 
as a luxury which youcan set aside, 
or can take on, as you choose, as 
you might wear your dress-sword 
instead of your battle-sword, or your 
purple velvet frock instead of your 
poplin. If Sleep is the central duty, 
on which the management of human 
life, and a man’s control of his own 
powers, depends, it is not to be trifled 
with so. 

Distrust, then, and do not use, those 
rules for introspection which bid you, 
after you have retired to rest, review 
the day which has passed, and exam- 
ine your failure or your success. It 
is a question, at the best, how fre- 
quent such examination should be; 
probably, at the most, not more often 
than three times in the year. How- 
ever this is to be, such an examina- 
tion is never to be made after you 
have gone to bed. When I come to 
show you the methods of Sleep, I will 
show why. Distrust, again, all old 
saws about “Six hours’ sleep for a 
maid, and seven hours’ sleep for a 
man,” and the like, which undertake 
to regulate for you, as by some ver- 
milion edict of a Chinese emperor, 
your performance of this absolute 
duty. You can find out for yourself, 
at least with the assistance of your 
physician, how many hours of Sleep 
you require; and, as we live, it is 
much more likely that you require 
nine hours of each twenty-four, than 
that you can make six answer. The 
tule for the decision as to this duty 
for the night comes in the rule for 
the duty of the arrangement for the 
day. That rule is this, as well stated 
. by Thomas Drew: that no man has 
any right in a single day to incur 
more fatigue than the Sleep of the 
ensuing night will recover from. No 
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man has any right to draw on the 
capital of his.life, that is; or, more 
simply put, no man has any right to 
commit suicide by inches. Deter- 
mine for yourself, then, how many 
hours of Sleep you need. Remember 
that the bedstead is built, the mat- 
tress laid, the sheets and blankets 
spread, that you may fulfil this duty, 
and for no other purpose. The bed is 
not a confessional, in which you are 
to tell the story of your sins to that 
exacting and morbid priest, yourself. 
The bed is not a little cabinet, set off 
from your counting-room, in which 
you are to finish the calculations 
which were interrupted by the bores 
who came in at your office-hours. 
You go to bed to sleep, and for noth- 
ing else. 

For similar reasons, distrust all the 
opening choruses of “ Somnambula,” 
and all the other sentimental poetry, ' 
which teach you that early rising is, 
of itself, a virtue and a praise, when 
it is not based upon the legitimate 
conditions. The rising of the sun is, 
indeed, one of the spectacles which 
never disappoints one, and the fresh- 
ness of morning has a glory which is 
all its own. The instincts of life are 
then at their truest; and in the open 
air, beneath that blushing sky, the 
man, new-born, does know the victory 
of life as nowhere else and at no 
other time. But he must not think 
to enjoy this spectacle unless he have 
earned it. If this banquet is not 
spread for him, he must not taste; 
nay, nor even look on. Let him never 
dare, by any spasm of early rising, 
to usurp a throne which is intended 
for other princes. His first duty is 
to fill out the hours of Sleep which he 
knows he needs, before he attempts 
the duties of that dgy. When he 
has done so, let-him arise from his 
bed with the majesty and promptness 
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of achild of God, who is lord of his 
own movements. Till he has done 
so, let him never think to share the 
glories or the luxuries which are not 
his own. 

And let no man talk to me in this 
comparison of his other duties! His 
first duty is to God, —to preserve in 
health and activity this wonderful 
bodily frame, and, day by day, to keep 
it in working order. No other duty 
compares with this duty; for, in the 
discharge of this majestic duty to his 
Maker, all his lesser duties are in- 
volved. Was your sermon dull, as 
you stood before your people? and 
whose fault was that, but the fault of 
the writer of the sermon? who chose 
to give but six hours to Sleep one 
night, when nature needed more; and 
so came to the writing-desk with an 
aching head and a fevered hand. Your 
duty to your employer required you 
tobe at your post at eight o’clock? 
Yes; and did your employer thank 
you that you came with brain so dis- 
ordered, and nerves so sensitive, that 
you and he together lost hours over a 
balance-sheet, because, in your addi- 
tions, you had said that seven and 
three make eleven? Every duty 
requires that a well-balanced man 
discharge it, — body, soul, and mind, 
each alive to its share. This is to 
say, in other words, that every duty 
requires that a man shall have his 
full amount of Sleep before the day 
begins. 

It is at this point that a second set 
of readers throws down this essay with 
disgust. They persevered, when they 
were told that they had something to 
do about the matter themselves; but, 
for all that, they cannot stand the 
hardness of the doctrine now pre- 
sented. “The man is a brute!” such 
a reader says. “Does he really sup- 
pose that people lie awake on purpose? 
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Does he really suppose that they like 
to have all the fancies and troubles of 
the day, all its emotions, agreeable 
and disagreeable, come careering 
through their brains? and that they 
want to adjust all the difficulties of 
to-morrow a thousand times over? 
Does he suppose that we like to lie 
stark awake from three in the morning 
till the sun rises, with the company 
of these fantasies and these cares? 
that it is of our own choice that we 
do so? and then have to drop to 
sleep of sheer exhaustion, just when 
we ought to be waking?” 

No, my indignant rebel, — who but 
just now was my indulgent reader, — 
I do not suppose any such thing; 
but I do suppose that, in nine cases 
out of ten,—nay, I may safely say 
in fifty-nine cases out of sixty, —of 
such wakefulness, the fault has been, 
sooner or later, all your own. It is to 
warn you against the blunders which 
were tinder and spark for that fire in 
your brain, consuming the pillow, 
and keeping you awake for two 
or three of the best hours of the 
night, that No. I. of this essay is 
written. It is to show you what to 
do, when you have committed these 
blunders, that No. IL is written. 
If you prefer the blunders to the 
Sleep, you will read no farther. I told 
you that, substantially, a page back. 
If you prefer the Sleep to the blunders, 
I shall be glad of your company far- 
ther. I have no doubt that a person 
who addresses himself to the duty of 
Sleep, with a strong will and a conse- 
crated purpose, can succeed in dis- 
charging that central duty well. To 
tell the truth, I am not writing for any 
other person. I am writing for persons 
who have, or, at the least, really want 
to have, their powers under control. 

Like all other professors, I have to 
warn you against quacks. There are 
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plenty of recipes for Sleep as satisfac- 
tory, and no more so, alas! than Mr. 
Helps’s, — which you may find in one 
of the episodes, I think, of “Realmah.” 

Sir Arthur Middleton lands them 
all on an island where Sleep was for 
sale. Cranmer interrupts to ask, — 

“‘ What was the sleep-medicine like? 
I mean, what did it look like?” 

Sir Arthur replies, “I object en- 
tirely to the word ‘medicine.’ It was 
not an opiate; it was concentrated 
Sleep. 

“ Well, what it looked like, or rather 
what it was, was a soft, semi-elastic, 
pulpy substance, of the most beautiful 
blue color; and the value and inten- 
sity of it was exactly measured by the 
intensity of the blueness. To the 
touch, it was more like a sea-anemone 
than other thing or creature I ever 
touched. 

“There were various kinds of this 
sleep-substance. The lowest could 
only produce a troubled, dreamful 
Sleep; and from that degree it went 
up to that choice, cerulean blue which 
produced the most profound and ab- 
solute repose.” 

Now, we cannot go Telemachusing 
through oceans and islands, looking 
after concentrated Sleep which feels 
like a sun-fish. There is no short- 
hand process nor empirical ten-lesson- 
business about it. This duty requires 
work, not to say prayer, like all other 
duty; and you will do well, are your 
habits bad about it, if in a twelve- 
month they are changed. By way of 
trying the empirical processes, I got 
hold of one of those charming books 
of “Science” which Mr. David A. 
Wells used to publish, where the 
scientific results of a year were 
printed together with an index; 
an easy way to keep up with what is 
called “the new education.” I believe 
the way these books are made is to cut 
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out of the newspaper, every day, what 
is put in under the head “Science ;” 
and then, at the end of the year, 
arrange them in “scientific order.” 
Well, I looked out “Sleep” in the 
index, and I found two very nice rules. 
One was from Hall’s “Journal of 
Health.” It explained that it was 
desirable for Sleep that this organ 
should lie upon that organ, and that 
organ on another; that the stomach 
should press on something else, and 
something else not be pressed on by 
something else; and so, in short, you 
must, if you would sleep well, always lie 
on your right side: a good, simple rule. 
The next one was as simple. It was 
from Dr. Burns’s “Anatomy of Sleep.” 
It explained that this organ must lie 
upon that organ, and that organ upon 
another; that the stomach must press 
on something else, and something else 
not be pressed on by something else ; 
and so, in short, you must, if you 
would sleep well, always lie on your 
left side: a good, simple rule too. But 
it is so hard to reconcile such rules! 
It is as hard as going to hear Mr. 
Frothingham in the morning, and Dr. 
Hall in the afternoon, when you are 
trying to find the straight and narrow 
way. Every old woman, of either sex, 
or of whatever age, you meet, will give 
you some such recipe for Sleep. Let 
me take the prerogative of a professor, 
and declare to you that they are all 
idle, unless they are based on a prin- 
ciple, —on the principle which bids 
the old farmer toast his feet. What 
you want is, that the blood shall not 
be pressing on the brain. You want 
to draw it off the brain, if it is pressing 
there. He toasts his feet: the circu- 
lation there is faster than before, and 
the brain is so far relieved. 

Now, the brain is oppressed by 
rapid circulation of blood; and, for 
Sleep, you need to relieve it of that cir- 
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culation whenever it has been unduly 
excited or fatigued. If, for instance, 
you choose to bring home a tangled 
series of accounts which perplexed you 
at the store, that you may work them 
out, as you say, in the quiet of the 
evening; if you choose to sit up till 
midnight puzzling op them, and then 
to go to bed, — why, it is simply your 
own fault, that, after the first exhaus- 
tion of your body is a little relieved, 
the circulation of the excited brain 
becomes so rapid that you find you 
are awake; and that you lie awake, 
hour after hour, till that outrage is 
revenged. 

And this means you, Matilda, just 
as well. If you choose, just before re- 
tiring, to accept the tender proposal 
of dear Frederic, and to let him bring 
you just one more plateful of that 
nice lobster-salad ; and then to change 
your plate, that you may eat a -slice 
of coffee-ice, and one of vanilla, on the 
same plate, and then to take a bunch 
of grapes, and drink a glass of cham- 
pagne to wash it all down, as dear 
Frederic says, so wittily: if you 
choose to do this, do not say it is 
my fault; it is certainly not my fault. 
Do not say, when you find your 
head on fire at three in the morn- 
ing, that that man in “OLD AND 
New” is an old fool; that you are 
sure you want enough to go to sleep, 
but Sleep will not come ; that, if wish- 
ing it would bring it, you would have 
been asleep long ago. That is very 
unfair upon “Op anp New.” For, 
for practical purposes in this business, 
we may consider the stomach and the 
brain as one organ, so intimate is 
their connection. We call one end 
of it “stomach,” and the other end of 
it “brain.” And when you gratified 
Frederic by taking those several 
dishes from him, and did such vio- 
lence to your own feelings at the time 
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- as to set your stomach to the hardest 
work for five or six hours, then was 
the time that you really determined 
that you would lie awake from three 
till five the next morning. 

You, Matilda, and you, Mr. Green- 
leaf Doyle, both need to go to bed 
with the brain as quiet, and with as 
good chance of remaining quiet, as 
Nature wishes and intends; as a little 
child’s brain, when that child is well 
and happy. Now, tosecure this, see, — 

First of all, that the brain is grad- 
ually rested, as the day draws to a 
close. I count this as the most im- 
portant practice of all. Do not work 
the brain in the evening. Different 
people will fix different limits. I find 
a good working-rule to be to give the 
brain four or five clear hours of rest, 
of the simplest occupation only, before 
bedtime. Thus, I never permit my- 
self to play chess in those hours, or 
to undertake difficult calculations, or 
to study any subject of difficulty, 
or to write any thing but the most 
familiar notes, and the less of them 
the better. I never appear before an 
audience in the evening, excepting 
in extreme cases, always with reluc- 
tance, and with extreme and excep- 
tional precautions. I deprecate all 
reading in the evening, except that of 
the lighter and more amusing char- 
acter; and then, I am sure, the best 
way to read is to divide the labor of 
eye and thought among different 
readers, in the mutual help, reading 
aloud, in a well-trained family circle. 
I am sure that the passion the mod- 
ern world has had for the more stu- 
pid games of cards has been largely 
fed from the fact, that after such 
games, stupidly played if you please, 
the players have slept well. You say 
the game is frivolous. That is just 
what it is; and that is the reason 
that such people find it a recreation. 
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The exciting games, on the other 
hand, particularly the gambling 
games, where there is hazard, gain, 
and loss, are, for that very excitement, 
the worst possible preparations for 
Sleep. 

You may say the same of the 
drama. If we really could bring 
about in a country village the ideal 
drama, where the very best people in 
the place, young and old, would vol- 
unteer to amuse their neighbors by a 
dramatic exhibition, there would be 
an entertainment perfectly pure. If 
they chose to act “ Macbeth,” 
“ Lear,” and “ The Stranger,” and to 
act them well, it would be one of the 
trials which, as the queen says, “ mur- 
der Sleep” indeed ; but if they chose 

- to play the bright vaudevilles of Scribe, 
the merry little plays which some 
of their own number would write per- 
haps, the very frivolity of the enter- 
tainment would make the Sleep which 
followed more sure. 

There is no better illustration than 
is the sweetness of the Sleep which 
follows when we have been listening 
to good music; listening, not as 
critics, but as those who know enough 
and not too much; enjoy the pleasure, 
and reject the pain. The evening 
lecturer sees a similar illustration, as 
he sees one after another of his audi- 
ence lose consciousness before the dis- 
course is finished. This result may 
be due to the monotony of the dis- 
course, — a branch of the subject of 
which I am to speak in No. 
II. But it may be simply the legiti- 
mate result of the rest which comes 
to the over-wearied auditor. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his “Notes on Virginia,” 
goes so far as to say that the negro, 
so soon as his manual labor is over, 
falls at once to sleep. If this is true, 
it is to be referred to the same princi- 
ple: the blood recedes from the brain 
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so soon as the brain is relieved from 
duty. 

Take these precautions, or such 
precautions, to keep the brain from 
too active circulation of the blood; 
take them, not for one afternoon and 
evening only, but for every afternoon 
and evening; and, in more than half 
the cases of life, you have won your 
battle. 

In this half of my essay, then, I 
believe I need speak of only one mat- 
ter more; and that is a matter about 
which people must try their own ex- 
periments: Is it, or is it not, wise to 
eat at all just before sleeping? ” 

There is no doubt that a hearty 
meal will be followed by an immediate 
wish for Sleep. Dr. Macnish observes, 
and very wisely, that “the finished 
gratification of all ardent desires has 
the effect of producing Sleep.” The 
reader must remember this of all ar- 
dent desires, as well as that for food. 
Eat a solid piece of mince-pie, and go 
to bed, and you will go to sleep; but 
how far that Sleep is “ stupor,” — that 
is the question. How nearly does it 
approach the sleep of apoplexy, the 
stupor of a congested brain, not the 
Sleep of a relieved one ? 

You are a fool if you cannot find 
out, by simple experiment, how this 
matter is with you individually. Do 
not ask even the doctor for a rule. 
It is to be remembered that people 
often lie awake from hunger. Hun- 
ger will keep you awake, Matilda, as 
thoroughly as that indigestible lobster- 
salad did. It is to be remembered 
also, as Dr. Hammond says, that most 
American women, at least of the cit- 
ies, are underfed. In the life of large 
towns they often live on slops instead 
of food; and they do not have oppor- 
tunities for healthy appetite. Re- 
membering these two things, so often 
forgotten, I advise for sleepers who 
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have not tried, to start carefully on 
“a slight collation,” as the Roman 
rubric says, before going to bed, — 
say a soda-biscuit, that you can put in 
the saucer to your candlestick as you 
go up stairs ; something of easy diges- 
tion, that you may make sure that you 
are not kept awake by hunger. You 
will very soon be able to say how far 
this “slight collation” may be car- 
ried. 

The best night-cap of all is a fresh 
walk, of a mile or two, with a lively 
companion, in the open air. Come 
home from it in a glow, with the feet 
and legs warm with exercise, take 
your candle and your cracker, bid the 
rest good-night, and your chances 
are good, if you have not worked 
the brain since five o’clock, of know- 
ing nothing and regretting nothing 
till morning. This is on the sup- 
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position that you have a window open 
in your bedroom, or some equally ef- 
ficient ventilation. For people who 
prefer the asphyxia of carbonic acid 
to the sweet Sleep of nature, I have 
nothing to say. But grant these not 
difficult conditions, of well-considered 
laziness for the last five hours of the 
day; a brisk walk under the stars 
with a near friend ; food, not too much 
nor too little, and that easy of diges- 
tion; and, before Ella has read you 
the third stanza of that sweet manu- 
script poem of hers, you will not 
even know that “zephyr” rhymes 
with “heifer ;” you will know noth- 
ing and regret nothing: in which 
happy condition we will leave you 
now, to take up in No. II. the ques- 
tion, how you can mend matters, if 
the proper precautions have been 
omitted. 


IN THE WIDE WORLD. 


BY THEODOR FEDERHOHN. 


[Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown.] 


A LARGE railway dépét, or “ gare” 
as the French call it, is an interesting 
specimen of the works called forth by 
the power of steam. It is only through 
this colossal power that such thousands 
of people can, within so few hours, be 
transferred from one end of the world 
to another; and it is consequently 
steam that collects the human masses 
which daily stream to and from the 
large dépéts in the principal cities of 
Europe. The life, the motion, the 
murmur of voices, the rumble of cars 
rolling back and forward on the track, 
have a singular effect upon those who 
see them for the first time. 

At the beginning they are in a man- 
ner stunned by all this commotion ; 


but soon they are electrified by the 
general activity, and hurry up as 
quickly as the rest, first to the ticket- 
office, then to get their baggage 
checked, and then to the waiting-room. 
Here they find plenty of company. 
There is a party arranging how to ma- 
neuvre themselves into good seats 
when the doors open. Solitary travel- 
lers are observing the rest, and being 
observed by them. Some are seated; 
but the larger number stand packed 
together, and fill up the whole room. 
The hour of departure approaches: 
they grow impatient, and begin to 
grumble, but in vain. That insensible 


‘Cerberus, the conductor, walks, with 


measured steps and an almost scorn- 
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ful look, outside the closed glass doors 
which separate the waiting crowd from 
the cars. All at once, as if he had 
taken a sudden whim, he opens the 
doors : “ Entrez dans les voitures!” he 
cries; and out rush the whole throng, 
in almost wild disorder, to take seats 
in the cars, which are instantly closed 
again, and roll away behind the puff- 
ing locomotive. 

It was a beautiful August day, some 
fourteen years ago. An immense 
multitude of people, as usual, thronged 
the “gare de chemin de fer du Nord” 
in Paris. In the second-class waiting- 
room, in one corner, sat a young girl 
about twenty years of age, whose 
crimson cheeks, and anxious, almost 
tearful eyes gave evidence of the in 
quietude she felt at finding herself 
alone among this mass of people. 
Her appearance was unpretending, 
but she was dressed with extreme care. 
On the dark-haired head was a hat 


at once simple and tasteful; a dark- 
_ brown cape covered her shoulders, and 
from under the light-gray dress peeped 
forth a little foot neatly fitted in a 


little patent-leather shoe. In her lap 
was a small satchel ; and beside her, on 
the seat, she held with the other hand 
a@ somewhat larger one. Although 
she was squeezed into her corner, so as 
to take up as little room as possible, 
she was evidently afraid lest she might 
be encroaching upon the rights of 
others by keeping her bag beside her 
on the seat; but aglance at the floor 
showed that there was no vacant 
place there for it either. The young 
girl’s embarrassment soon increased 
still more. Two Englishwomen, with 
immense crinolines, approached her 
corner; and, as two gentlemen at that 
moment happened to rise, one of the 
ladies seated herself in all her ampli- 
tude in the place thus vacated, occupy- 
ing the space which ought to have 
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served for two. The: other, who re- 
mained standing, now began in her 
turn to look for like accommodations ; 
but all the seats were occupied, and 
no one seemed disposed to rise. She 
commenced to complain in very poor 
French: “ C'est horrible, ceci / N’est- 
ce pas, ma chére Arabella? Je dois 
rester ict comme ga; c'est vraiment 
horrible, oui! O’est toujours comme 
ga en France. O si j’etais en Angle- 
terre!” But just then the enraged 
Englishwoman caught sight of a lit- 
tle edge of the young girl’s satchel, 
which appeared from under the swell- 
ing folds of Miss Arabella’s dress. 

“O/ je crois bien,” said she, now 
with still greater indignation, “Quand 
on met ses sacs sur les bancs, il n’y a 
pas de place pour les voyageurs. 
Oui /” 

With these words, she turned to the 
young girl. The latter answered in 
pure and fluent French, but with much 
shyness, that, if the other lady would 
adjust herself a little they would have 
room enough, in spite of her little 
satchel; for two persons had sat there 
before. 

The poor girl scarcely had time to 
finish her sentence before she was 
assailed by a furious storm of abuse 
from the two Englishwomen. Her 
two adversaries seemed determined to 
crush her, both by words and actions. 
Her eyes filled with tears: she took 
her satchel in her hand, and rose; and 
her adversary instantly appropriated 
the seat. She stood there alone with 
her burden, and her tearful glance 
seemed to say, — 

“If I receive such treatment from 
my own sex, how shall I be dealt with 
by the other?” 

This little scene, in the midst of all 
the hubbub and confusion which pre- 
vails in a waiting-room, had, as it hap- 
pened, an. attentive spectator. 
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At the opposite side of the room 
sat a man, who, to judge by appear- 
ances, might be a little past thirty. 
He had been surevying the assembled 
crowd with indifference, until his 
glance fell on the troubled young girl. 
His accustomed eye perceived imme- 
diately that she was without any pro- 
tector or company. It waswhile he 
was looking at her that the two Eng- 
lishwomen appeared; and he thus 
witnessed the scene between the three. 
He put his hat on the seat he occupied, 
and requested his neighbor to have 
the kindness to keep it for a lady: he 
then went and invited the young girl 
to take it, and she shyly and grate- 
fully accepted. As she raised her 
large blue eyes to thank him for this 
civility, she met a manly countenance, 
whose features expressed satisfaction 
at being able to do even so slight a 
service to an unprotected woman. 


He wore a black Spanish cape, and 


had a crape on his hat. The blue 
eyes were far calmer now. The con- 
sciousness of being an object of consid- 
erate attention, even if ever so slight, 
is always agreeable to the unprotected, 
but especially if they have freshly 
been made to feel their unprotected 
condition. 

She found herself far better off than 
while uncomfortably squeezed up in 
her corner. She threw a glance over 
there, and saw that the Englishwomen 
had usurped several more seats. 

“They are strange people,” thought 
she. “They do not seem to think of 
others at all, but only of themselves.” 
But she repented this thought di- 
rectly, as it seemed to her that it was 
mean, and showed spite on her part. 
“They may be just as good, although 
they have such a manner,” said she to 
herself. “Probably they. are people 
of rank, who are accustomed to com- 
fort.” 


-- 
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The doors now opened, and all hur- 
ried out and into thecars. The lone- 
ly one also hastened along, with a 
beating heart, and succeeded in get- 
ting a seat immediately in the first 
coupé which she came to. 

“It would have been pleasant if he 
had happened to sit in the same car 
as I,” thought she. “He looked so 
friendly and good. I should have felt 
so safe. Still, the worst is over now, 
until we come to Cologne ; but there it 
will be bad again. To stay alone in 
a large hotel is disagreeable enough.” 

She now ventured to cast a hasty 
glance around upon her travelling 
companions. There was one lady be- 
sides herself, who, however, did not 
look very friendly. All the others 
were gentlemen, who were hanging 
their things on the hooks. 

The door opened. A head was 
thrust in: it was the conductor, who 
said, “ Here is aseat; hurry up! The 
train is just starting.” 

She looked up at the late comer. 
It was ht, her protector in the wait- 
ing-room. He seemed to be very 
well pleased, and seated himself in 
the vacant place at her side. 

“T have been looking for you, for 
I thought that I might perhaps be of 
some service to you. You seem tobe 
alone.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said she. 
But just then she seemed to become 
afraid of having said too much to a 
stranger ; so she took a book out of her 
satchel, and began to read. To tell 
the truth, she only held it before her’ 
eyes ; but her thoughts were occupied 
with something else. 

“How stupid of me,” said she to 
herself, “when a person shows me so 
much kindness, to set myself to read- 
ing, just as he opens a conversation 
with me. What if I should say some- 
thing to him? No: that will not do 
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now. Poor Gertrude! you have been 
stupid again; but it is not the first 
time, Heaven knows.” 

She now began to read in reality. 
The stranger took a book from his 
pocket, and also began to read ; but, as 
the rest. of the company were soon 
engaged in a political discussion, he 
laid aside his book, and took a lively 
part in it. Gertrude’s attention was 
now drawn from her book, and she lis- 
tened eagerly to the conversation. 

“They are a restless people, those 
Italians,” said a light-complexioned, 
thick-set- gentleman, with an appear- 
ance which indicated physical well- 
being as well as German origin. 
“They make a great uproar down 
there, as if fire had broken out in 
every corner; and yet all this commo- 
tion ends in — nothing.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked 
Gertrude’s protector. 

“Have you not seen it before? Do 
you not remember 1848? What did 
they accomplish with their Mazzinis 
and Garibaldis? Pooh!” 

“One need not always fail because 
he has failed once, sir. Least of all 
should we doubt a nation’s success be- 
cause it cannot be achieved at once. 
I will only ask you, Do you consider 
your own position in Germany — for, 
if I am not mistaken, you are a Ger- 
man—so very perfect? Is there 
nothing left for you to desire and 
strive for ?” 

“ Gott behite /” said the German, 
who felt that the other now began to 
tread on his corns. “ Gott behiite/ 
We are certainly no model; but you 
see, in Germany, affairs go on at an 
easy pace. The enlightenment of the 
people, the enlightenment of the 
people, sir: it does not stand so high 
in any land in Europe as in Germany ; 
and that is the true basis of all ad- 
vancement.” 
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“In certain parts of Germany,” 
said Gertrude’s seat-mate, “the en- 
lightenment of the people stands high 
enough; but in others I apprehend it 
cannot compete with that of the Ital- 
ians. And, besides, how do you ex- 
pect the Italians to become enlight- 
ened under the conditions in which 
they now live? The pope and. the 
secular princes are pretty much alike 
in that respect : they are about equally 
good promoters of enlightenment.” 

Two lively Frenchmen now joined 
in the conversation. One of them 
said, — 

“Where liberty is concerned 
Frenchmen are always ready to assist ; 
and with our help the Italians will 
soon free themselves, both from their 
own hateful princes and from the 
Austrian yoke.” 

The German listened to this with a 
half sarcastic smile. 

“ Dempire c’est la paix!” said he, 
restraining a laugh over his own wit, 
with apparent difficulty. “How can 
the peaceful French Empire busy it- 
self with other’s strifes ?”’, 

“As the enlightened Germans,” 
answered the other Frenchman point- 
edly, “‘as the enlightened Germans do 
not consider it incompatible with their 
principles to practise oppression in 
Italy, where they have no business to 
be, the peaceful Frenchmen must not 
consider it incompatible with theirs 
to drive them away.” 

“ A people who allow themselves to 
be oppressed,” said the German some- 
what more moderately, “ is not worthy 
a better fate. They are not ripe for 
freedom ; and, as far as the French as- 
sistance is concerned, it remains to be 
seen what good it will do.” 

“That is what you will soon see,” 
said the first Frenchman. 

“ And as for the theory,” said the 
other, “that a people who are op 
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pressed are not worthy any thing bet- 
ter, it is one of those truths where an 
error lurks behind it. With precisely 
as much reason might you assert that 
a single traveller, who is attacked in 
the mountains by a band of highway- 
men, and plundered and maltreated 
by them, is not worthy any thing bet- 
ter, because he does not put them all 
to flight.” 

The man with the crape, or Ger- 
trude’s protector, as we have also 
called him, replied smilingly to this :— 

“You Germans are men of thought. 
You frame theories and systems with 
peculiar acumen ; but exactly on ac- 
count of your strict systematizing, 
your theories do not work well in 

: practice.” 

“To what nation does he belong 
himself?” thought Gertrude. “Ger- 
man he is not, neither is he Italian ; 
for they can be easily recognized by 
their strong accent.” She made sev- 
eral guesses, but could not satisfy her- 
self. Finally she was inclined to 
take him for an American of French 
origin. Her attention was turned 
from these reflections by her compan- 
ion’s beginning to look up his pass- 
port; for they were near a boundary- 
station, where it was to be shown. 

“Mon Dieu! j’ai perdu mon passe- 
port!” exclaimed Gertrude, after she 
had also looked for her own in vain 
in her satchel. 

The man with the crape, who heard 
this cry of distress, regarded her 
with great compassion, and asked if 
she was sure that she had lost her 
passport. 

“Ah, yes!” said she. “TI was so 
afraid of losing it that I carried it in 
my hand. When I paid for my tick- 
et, I laid it down; and, as the crowd 
pressed, I hurried away as soon as I 
received the ticket, without remem- 
bering the passport.” 
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“How far have you taken a ticket ?” 

“To Hamburg. Good heavens! 
how unlucky I am!” 

She covered her face, and wept bit- 
terly. 

“ Be easy,” said her. companion. 
“Tt will all be right. I will be re- 
sponsible for your getting to Ham- 
burg without difficulty.” 

“God bless you, sir, if you will 
help me; but” — 

She wished to ask how this could 
be done; but just then the conductor 
thrust his hand through the window. 

“ Vos passeports, messieurs et mes- 
dames!” said he. 

All delivered their passports, one 
after another. Gertrude’s heart 
throbbed violently; and, when the 
conductor turned to her, she was 
going to say that she had forgotten 
her pass in Paris; but she was 
checked by her neighbor, who, bend- 
ing before her, handed his pass to the 
conductor, and said, — 

“For both madame and me.” 

The conductor, who very well re- 
membered that the man with the 
crape on his hat had peeped into 
several cars before he stepped into 
this one, only threw a fleeting glance 
at Gertrude, and went off with the 
papers. 

“TI do not understand. how that 
was,” said she, fastening her large, 
expressive eyes on her neighbor; 
“but I thank you very much for your 
assistance. I hope I shall make no 
further difficulties by my careless- 
ness.” 

“You may be entirely at your ease, 
madame,” said her neighbor. “If 
you will have sufficient confidence in 
a stranger to trust yourself to his 
protection, he will render it with real 
pleasure. I can well understand that 
this may not be agreeable to you; but 
it seems to be the only way, at pres- 
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ent, unless you wish to stay here and 
wait until you can get a new pass- 
port.” 

“That would be impossible.” Then 
she added, in a lower, tone, but with 
confidential frankness, “ My trayel- 
ling expenses are closely calculated ; 
and it is therefore extremely impor- 
tant for me to go on without de- 
lay.” 

“Then make yourself entirely com- 
fortable. My passport is sufficient 
for us both.” 

“How?” 

“T went south with my wife for 
the benefit of her health. She found 
her grave there instead, and I am re- 
turning alone; so that of course my 
passport would do for us both. Your 
journey is only a day and a half 
longer: if you will accept my escort 
for that time, under the circumstances, 
I will, with great pleasure, see that you 
come safe through.” 

“But what shall I do when I leave 
Hamburg? Iam going straight on 
to Finland.” 

“To Finland!” said her neighbor : 
“that is very pleasant news.” 

“ Do you know Finland ? ” 

“ Somewhat,” answered he. “ You 
can be perfectly easy about your 
journey. If I am not too much 
mistaken, a steamer sails within a 
few days from Liibeck to Helsing- 
fors.” 

“That is just the one I wished to 
take; but now” — 

-“You shall not have any trouble ; 
never fear. But what can have occa- 
sioned you to take so long a journey 
alone ?” 

“T had company when I came 
away. The family with whom I left 
Finland, a year ago, to cultivate my 
voice in Paris, are now residing in 
Italy. They were to come for me a 
year from this time; but my longing 
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for home became so strong, all at once, 
that I could not wait longer.” 

“Then it is a northern prima donna 
that I have the pleasure of travelling 
with ?” 

“T have been persuaded to choose 
that career, but I shall not pursue it. 
I would rather risk a whole life full of 
trials and difficulties than appear in 
public.” 

“But to delight others, and win 
applause and fame: that is not a lot 
which one ought carelessly to throw 
away.” 

“Tt may be so for one who has the 
taste for it, or the courage. I have 
neither; and therefore do not feel in 
any way qualified for it.” 

“You must love your poor native 
land very much, however, if you 
could feel such a great longing for 
home in Paris, the centre of pleasure 
and art.” 

“Yes, indeed ! ” 

“ Perhaps you have many relations, 
who are longing for you, as much as 
you for them?” 

“No, not one: my mother is dead, 
my father is dead; all are dead.” 

“ Permit me to ask your name ?” 

“ Gertrude Sjéding.” 

Gertrude was on the point of in- 
quiring, in her turn, about her com- 
panion’s name and residence ; but she 
refrained, considering that he would 
tell her whatever he chose, without 
any questions. 

The conversation between the two 
soon became extremely lively. He 
seemed to interest himself very much 
in her native country, and made many 
inquiries about matters and things in 
Finland. Then it happened that he 
found he had met an unusually well- 
cultivated and thoughtful girl. She, 
on her side, perceived that her travel- 
ling companion had a far greater 
acquaintance with Finland than is 
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commonly found outside of it; and 
this gave her so much delight that 
she finally expressed her pleasure 
aloud. 

“You have discovered already, 
then,” said he, looking at her with 
obvious interest, “that your country 
and its remarkable features are little 
known abroad ?” 

“ Ah, yes!” said she sadly. “TI 
had prepared myself for it when I 
started; but I thought that among 
cultivated persons, at least, I should 
find some knowledge of Finland ; but 
I soon perceived that they scarcely 
knew its name.” 

“ And this grieved you?” 

“ How could I help its doing so?” 

He regarded her long in silence; 
then he said, — 

“ A new era will dawn for Finland, 
one day, when all women will be as 
well informed about it as you.” 


They reached Cologne in the even- 
ing. The train was to start the fol- 
lowing morning at nine o’clock from 
the town of Deutz, on the other side 


of the Rhine. Gertrude’s companion 
attended to every thing. He had 
their baggage examined; and, when 
that was done, he took a carriage, and 
they went to a hotel in Deutz, where 
he secured two rooms near each other. 
When the time came; he knocked at 
Gertrude’s door, and invited her to go 
down to the dining-hall and take tea 
with him; which she did. She had 
in the mean time taken off her hat, 
and arranged her beautiful hair. Her 
naturally fresh color was heightened 
by the journey; and her eyes shone 
with confidence. She was really very 
pretty; and it was not wonderful 
therefore that her protector’s eyes 
rested upon her innocent face with 
great delight. 

During the short time since their 
arrival at the hotel, while she was 
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making her toilet, she had reflected 
upon the singular events of that day. 
“Am I doing right,” said she to her- 
self, “to place myself in such de- 
pendence upon a person whose name 
even I do not know? of whom I 
know nothing, except that he has 
shown me friendliness? Might he 
not abuse my confidence? No: he is 
too noble for that. His look is so 
pure, that it cannot conceal any guile ; 
and so much goodness shines from 
his eyes that it would be unworthy 
not to feel confidence in him. It 
would be cruel to always be obliged 
to distrust people. No: my intuition 
tells me when I see a face that I 
ought to be afraid of.” 

In the dining-hall of the large 
hotel a great company was assembled, 
all in full career of satisfying their 
appetite, considerably stimulated by 
the journey. All conceivable tongues 
were spoken; but English, French, 
and German predominated. Gertrude 
was conducted by her companion to 
a small private table, set for two, at 
which they seated themselves. 

“Many languages are spoken 
here,” said Gertrude; “and yet how 
pleasant it would be to hear my mother- 
tongue again!” 

“ Which do you mean ?” asked her 
travelling companion, smiling, “ Swe- 
dish or Finnish ?” 

“At this moment they would be 
equally dear: they are both my na- 
tive languages.” 

He allowed the conversation to drop, 
and served Gertrude, who ate with 
good appetite. After they had fin- 
ished, a waiter brought a half-flask 
of champagne and two glasses. 

“ You must now drink a toast with 
me,” said her escort. Gertrude re- 
ceived the proposition with a cer- 
tain anxiety, but one glance at his 
honest and benignant face calmed her 
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immediately. ‘He filled the glasses, 
and clinked his against hers.. 

“ Tsiinmaan muistoksi /” said he, 
draining his glass. 

She stared at him an instant, then 
offered him her hand with an ani- 
mated gesture, and exclaimed en- 
raptured, — Pr 

“You are a Finn! you area Finn! 
God in heaven be praised ! ” 

“You need not cry, need you, for 
that?” said he, while his own eyes 
grew moist at her lively outburst of 
feeling. “I think myself fortunate 
to have been of service to you. But 
Finland’s health,” continued he; 
“you must not forget to drink it; 
and, in order that you may not be 
obliged to do it alone, I will drink it 
once more, and this time in Swedish: 
Lefve Finland !” 

Had Gertrude Sjéding possessed a 
brother, and met him unexpectedly, 
she would not have felt happier than 
she now did. All remaining uneasi- 
ness about her home journey was now 
at once dispelled. It almost seemed 
to her at this moment as if she’ were 
already in her native land again. 

“Now, you may reasonably think 
it high time that you learned some- 
thing more about your travelling com- 
panion,” said he. “Hitherto you 
have been kind enough to have confi- 
dence in his, as I hope, honest face. 
I am Lorenzo Fridland ; physician by 
profession. Your name was known 
to me before, but I have only known 
you personally to-day.” 

“You would have spared me a part 
of my anxiety, doctor,” said Ger- 
trude, playfully reproaching him, 
“if you had told me at once that you 
were a countryman of mine.” 

“That would have destroyed a 
great pleasure for myself, and there- 
fore my selfishness made me do what 
I did. It amused me to examine you 
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first, and see how much of a Finn you 
were.” 

“ And the verdict ?” 

“Ts the highest possible, and that 


.With all my heart.” 


“Tt is to my advantage that you 
have been away from your country 
for a time: it makes you see me in a 
favorable light. How long have you 
been abroad, Dr. Fridland ? ” 

“ Since a year last spring. My wife, 
in consequence of a violent cold there 
at home, brought on quick consump- 
tion, and died in the month of Octo- 
ber, in Vevey, where we had taken 
refuge for the mild climate. Since 
then I have roamed in many direc- 
tions. I have now for the last four 
months been studying in Paris, where 
we thus resided at the same time, al- 
though unknown to each other.” 

“Without my carelessness we might, 
perhaps, not have become acquainted 
with each other now.” 

“It is very possible, for you were 
alone and unprotected, and conse- 
quently timid and retiring; and I 
should have taken good care not to 
annoy you by commencing an ac- 
quaintance if I had found it disa- 
greeable to you. As events have 
now shaped themselves, however, I 
think that we might empty another 
glass, just for this acquaintance of ours. 
To speak frankly, I believe it has 
been pleasant to us both.” 

We might have ended this little 
travelling sketch here; for probably 
our readers will be convinced that 
Dr. Fridland’s passport served to 
conduct Gertrude Sjéding safely all 
the way to Finland. We must, nev- 
ertheless, in conformity with the truth, 
even at the risk of alarming our lady 
readers, acknowledge that we have 
searched through all the lists of ar- 
rivals, both official and non-official, 
in the Finnish papers during the au- 
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tumn in question, but have failed to 
find the name of Gertrude Sjéding; 
and not until the following fall did 
we find among the arrivals an- 
nounced, Dr. Lorenzo Fridland and 
wife. We confess that we are un- 
certain how we ought to interpret 
this circumstance. 

Where had Gertrude gone ? 

Had Lorenzo Fridland actually 
married again abroad? or was this 
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report only copied from his pass- 
port ? 

If we assume, on the other hand, 
that “Doctorinnan” Fridland was 
the same person as Gertrude Sjéd- 
ing, we come upon another difficul- 
ty:— 

What could have kept her abroad 
a year, when her longing for home 
was so strong ? 

Let casuists decide. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


a CHAPTER XXIH. 


J ASPER’s card-castle fell. 

It was, perhaps, his own fault that 
it fell. If Bertha Schwarz was what 
he felt, believed, and knew by the 


highest knowledge, that she was, the 
mere accident that her father had in- 
herited six hundred thousand dollars 
had nothing whatever to do with Jas- 
per’s relations to her, nor with what 


Jasper was going to say to her. If 
she were not that Bertha Schwarz 
that he believed and knew her to be, 
the sooner he found out his mistake 
about her the better, no matter how 
hard the process which undeceived 
him. In sad and lonely days which 
followed, Jasper had time enough to 
think out and set in order this alterna- 
tive; but he did not think it out in 
time. He did not say, when Bertha 
translated to him her letter, “Dear 
Miss Schwarz, that is a matter of very 
little consequence compared with what 
I have to say. Will you come and 
walk on the pier with me?” That 
would have been the truth; but Jasper 
did not say so. 

At this moment, indeed, he made 


one of the great mistakes in his life 
by keeping silence. And as he thought 
of it afterwards, and repented of it 
bitterly, he was afraid that it was a 
mistake which came from reading ar- 
tificial novels, and seeing artificial 
plays; for he had done just as the 
paper hero has to do. He had re- 
frained from telling Bertha how he 
loved her from the stupid fear that 
she would think he was mercenary 
and mean. Now, if he had been mer- 
cenary and mean, this would have 
been a sign of his better nature, that 
he was afraid of being thought so; 
but as he was not, as there was noth- 
ing mean in his enthusiastic love of 
this womanly girl, why, he had simply 
acted very foolishly in permitting the 
death of an old man in Singapore, or 
its neighborhood, to have any thing to 
do with what he said to her in Detroit, 
or anywhere. - 

Let the American boy or girl remem- 
ber that it is not safe to take the illus- 
trations in English or French novels 
for the guidance of our simpler Ameri- 
can life. 

For Bertha, dear child, let us not 
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ask her how she felt all that day, or 
how she explained Jasper’s absence 
of mind, only relieved by his eager 
care for her comfort on her lonely 
journey home. The hurried prepara- 
tions were made at last. Jasper suc- 
ceeded in making the heiress borrow 
from him twenty-five dollars more, 
lest she should be stranded penniless 
again on her journey to Boston; and 
poor Bertha started, all “sole-alone” 
again, on along bit of travel, far more 
fatiguing, not to say adventurous, 
than it is now. 

Arrived at home, she found every 
thing in excitement; and, aside from 
the enthusiasm that welcomed her, 
everybody in the little house probably 
felt some satisfaction, that, in their 
counsels, there would now be somebody 
with a head as clear as Bertha’s and 
a hand as firm as hers. Little enough 
experience had she, poor child! but 
she was not dreamy and wholly unprac- 
tical, as her father was; she was not 
so wholly domestic as to be afraid of 
the sea, afraid of travel, afraid of speak- 
ing above her breath, as her dear 
mother was. If there were a letter to 
be written, Bertha knew how to “ face 
her perplexity,” so far as to write it; 
and, if there were a vice-consul to be 
seen, Bertha knew that the best way 
to get him out of the way was to see 
him. Such knowledge as this, dear 
Lily, and the prompt acting on such 
knowledge, is what gives power and 
character to what is called the man or 
woman of business; and it was, un- 
doubtedly, an advantage that a person 
appeared in the household who had 
such habits of meeting the daily per- 
plexities of preparing for a voyage, 
even though that person were an in- 
experienced girl, hardly eighteen years 
old. 

Aunt Mary had been summoned on 
from Orange, and Bertha found her 
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doing her best as main-spring and 
balance-wheel together; a combina- 
tion which in human affairs is not in- 
frequent. Aunt Mary was pacifying 
and encouraging, proving that this 
was possible, and that was impossible, 
as might be necessary in the strange 
new complications. Kaufmann Baum 
had not been able to come on, — 
‘‘ busiest season of the year,” he said 
unconsciously ; not knowing that he 
had said the same of every season of 
the year since his sister lived in Bos- 
ton: but he had acted on a general 
principle which had never failed him 
in life; nor, in my experience of a 
half-century, have I ever known it 
fail anybody. Reduced to practice, 
it amounts to this: that, if you can- 
not in person discharge a duty, there 
are few vacancies which a “ draft on 
New York” will not fill, if it only be 
sufficiently large. Kaufmann Baum 
had implicit confidence in his wife ; 
so he sent her to get his brother-in- 
law off to Hamburg: he had confi- 
dence almost implicit in a “draft on 
New York;” so he gave her a draft 
for a thousand dollars, with directions 
to use it according to her discretion. 
Nor was his confidence in either in- 
strumentality a misplaced one. Aunt 
Mary appeared on the scene with all 
the Vermont ability to put things 
through; and the preparations for 
Mr. Schwarz’s voyage to Hamburg 
were well forward when Bertha 
reached the little home. 

Queer enough it was to Bertha to 
find how narrow and how crooked the 
streets in Boston seemed to her, after 
her experience of Detroit and Mil- 
waukie; but in a minute more, 
when the carriage stopped at the 
little house, sixteen feet in front at 
the outside, and when Bertha sur- 
prised them all so happily in the nar- 
row passage, —for they had not ex- 
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pected her before Saturday; and 
when she kissed them all, over and 
over again ; and when Aunt Mary then 
slipped out and surprised her in turn ; 
and when Bertha was fairly sitting 
_on a little footstool at her mother’s 
feet, and had her dear hand in hers, — 
she was the happiest girl in the whole 
world; and she felt as if the little, 
crowded parlor was the most charming 
place in the whole world. It was not 
till the next morning, when she and 
Rosebud were setting the breakfast 
table, and she felt how dreadfully 
crowded every thing was, and how 
close that hot September air was, —it 
was not till then, that, with an over- 
sensitive conscientiousness, Bertha be- 
gan to rebuke herself that she should 
have had the nice large rooms of the 
Rosenstein house in Milwaukie, 
while her dear mother was here, con- 
fined in this little old house in this 
narrow street in the very heart of 
Boston. Dear Bertha, was not the 
gorgeous Rosenstein palace a very 
hell ? and, as you rest in this home of 
love after all your loneliness, is it not 
a very heaven? 

And now Aunt Mary gently put 
Bertha at the fore. And Bertha saw 
the consuls and vice-consuls, and Ber- 
tha made all the arrangements for the 
winter’s housekeeping, and Bertha 
consulted with her mother whether 
they should or should not move to better 
surroundings. No: Margaret Schwarz 
would not move. She had been very 
happy in the little house, and she 
would not leave it till they all were 
together at home again. You see, it 
had been settled in two seconds, — 
settled long before Bertha came home, 
—that she must go to Hamburg with 
her father. Dear, dreamy, unpretend- 
ing Max Schwarz,—how would he 
ever identify himself, or satisfy notaries 
or prothonotaries or chancellors or 
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other officials, alone? He would turn 
back with the pilot before he lost sight 
of America, if he ever started alone. 
Some one must go with him; and of 
course that some one was to be Bertha. 

So Margaret Schwarz, with Wil- 
helm, now a capable half-Yankee 
boy, and little Rosebud, were left in 
the little tenement, to work out their 
own salvation, while Bertha and her 
father sailed for Liverpool. Com- 
fortable and regular packets to Ham- — 
burg were still unknown. 

Poor Schwarz himself was wretch- 
edly sea-sick. Bertha escaped more 
easily. It was a delicious month, 
that September; and the ship’s deck 
was so steady, that the little children 
ran their locomotive toys back and 
forth across the deck without knowing 
that it trembled. How could poor 
papa feel the motion so much when 
there was so little to feel! Bertha 
was a little lonely without him at 
first ; but she found to her joy in the 
cabin a splendid Broadwood grand 
piano, in tune much better than sea- 
going pianos are wont to boast. She 
found that nobody else seemed dis- 
posed to use this, and the “ gentle- 
manly captain” begged her to make 
the best of it. Bertha was only too 
glad to do so. At the hospital, of 
course, she had had no instrument. 
At the Rosensteins, she had played 
or had not played as the whims of 
madame dictated, excepting in the 
occasional intervals when Rosenstein 
himself was at home. To sit there in 
the airy saloon, to know that she 
worried nobody, to open her little trav- 
elling repertoire of some of her father’s 
favorites and her own, and hour by 
hour to call into companionship her 
dear old Mozart and Gluck, —this was 
luxury ; or sometimes it would be a 
theme from Bach, and often and of- 
ten it would be Beethoven whom she 
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. summoned; sometimes Palestrina, 
sometimes Weber or Schubert; and, 
best of all and choicest of all, she 
would call on Mendelssohn. It was 
one companion or the other of them, 
, as met her mood the best; and this 
was all absolute joy to Bertha. Of 
course, she did not often play there, 
unless at very exceptional hours, with- 
out a little audience from the passen- 
_ gers. But Bertha satisfied herself, 
first of all, that no one else wanted 
the piano; second, that she bored no 
one; third, that, with one exception, 
there was not one person in this au- 
dience who knew any thing of music. 
She found out that she really had it 
in her power to give them pleasure 
while she pleased herself ; and so, hav- 
ing put herself at her ease, she made 
the saloon her home. 

Are you disappointed that she did 
not spend the time in contemplating 
the immensity of the ocean? Why, 
the ocean, from a steamer’s deck, in a 
calm passage, seems neither immense 
nor sublime. It is a round wafer, 
all you see of it, of a dull gray color ; 
and all you can work up of emotion 
about it is indignation that it looks so 
small. When there is a stiff sea run- 
ning, go forward as far as they will 
let you and look forward, and you may 
have a better chance. For Bertha, 
she took her constitutional walks 
twice or thrice a day; she sat a good 
deal with her father; but, when he 
drove. her away, she summoned her 
companions as she sat at the piano in 
the saloon. 

The one person who knew any 
thing about music was a bright, in- 
telligent English physician, a young 
man of seven and twenty, returning 
with his mother, who looked delicate, 
from Toronto to her home. Their 
name was Farquhar. From the first 
day that Bertha found her way to the 
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piano he was there also, unless some 
particular crisis in poor Mrs. Farqu- 
har’s state-room kept him at her side; 
and, as soon as Mrs. Farquhar rallied 
sufficiently from her sea-sickness, the 
doctor would, bring her into the saloon, . 
as soon as the notes of the piano could 
be heard. He knew enough to know, 
not only that Bertha played good mu- 
sic, and played it well, but that this 
was the music of an enthusiast, who 
had the divine genius which discovers 
genius, interprets genius, and makes 
genius live again, immortal, fndeed, 
while kindred genius is its interpreter. 
It was not long, of course, before, 
what with turning over the leaves of 
music, what with bringing up his own 
music from his own state-room, what 
with Mrs. Farquhar’s asking Bertha 
to play this or that to her, the free- 
masonry of music had made good 
friends of all three. In a few days 
more, poor Mr. Schwarz was able to 
crawl up stairs. Bertha introduced 
him to Dr. Farquhar, and he to his 
mother. Then they took their con- 
stitutional walks together up and 
down the deck, fifty-six turns to the 
mile, and four miles every day. Mr. 
Schwarz even tried to bring his violin 
into the saloon; but that was quite too 
much for his poor, weak head, and he 
gave it up. But all this ocean busi- 
ness was an old story to the doctor. 
He had no swimming head, and, at 
the suggestion of the violin, he pro- 
duced his flute ; and Mr. Schwarz lay 
on one sofa, and Mrs. Farquhar on 
another, while Bertha and the > aged 
played duets together. 

The society of these cultivated 
and truly charming people made the 
voyage very short to Bertha; and 
they all were very intimate. Wlfen 
the evenings were chilly, if the sky 
was clear, the brisk evening walk 
with her arm in her father’s, Dr. Far- 
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quhar accompanying her on the other 
side, was thoroughly satisfactory. 
He had served, he said, — she did not 
then know in what service,—in all 
parts of the world. There was no- 
where he had not been, there was noth- 
ing he had not read; nay, it seemed 
to Bertha that there was hardly any 
one he had not seen. She was in the 
first enthusiasm for Tennyson. Dr. 
Farquhar knew the poems by heart; 
could and did repeat “ Locksley Hall” 
from end to end; and when, one day, 
Bertha expressed some curiosity about 
Tennyson’s personal appearance, he 
answered the question. Not that he 
knew him, but he had seen him once 
and again at Cambridge, when, as it 
happened, each of them was on a visit 
there. All young America was then 
enthusiastic about Queen Victoria: the 
coronation of a girl of eighteen, so 
few years before, had been too roman- 
tic an incident, and her bearing had 
been too sweet and noble, not to create 
enthusiasm, particularly among the 
young. Well, Dr. Farquhar did not 
pretend to have been presented at 
court, or to have thrown his cloak over 
a muddy hole for the queen to walk 
on; but, as it happened, in his boy- 
hood he had lived in the Isle of Wight, 
near the home of the princess and her 
mother; he had seen her riding to and 
fro on her donkey, when she was a 
girl; he had once or twice been at 
children’s parties, where multitudes 
of the neighbors’ children had been 
summoned to meet her; and in a pleas- 
ant way he told boy anecdotes of her 
girlhood, as, through such key-holes, he 
had seen it. Little glimpses are such 
things of a great world; but to Ber- 
tha it was the beginning of one of 
the great luxuries of life,— the making 
real in imagination what has been 
only a matter of books and record. 
Of course, their musical enthusiasm 
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swept all three away in such talking 
and walking. Dr. Farquhar was the 
only one of the three who had seen 
Mendelssohn, whom they all three so ° 
loved. He had once heard him play. 
He had been at the grand opera in 
almost every city of Europe; and had 
a faculty of making them see with 
his eyes, if he could not make them 
hear with his ears, as he described the 
enthusiasm which welcomed one and 
another master or prima donna of the 
time. A loyal, true-hearted gentle- 
man, of the best training England 
could give, of an experience which 
had taken him into every quarter of 
the globe, modest and manly, he had 
every thing to tell which should inter- 
est a girl like Bertha, standing just 
on the edge of the world, wondering as 
to its mysteries, and knowing it, as 
yet, only from books, and so little 
from men and women. 
Nor did Max Schwarz make any 
contemptible appearance in this ffio, 
when it was a trio, or in the quartette, 
when it became a quartette. He was 
a great reader, as well as a musician 
to fanaticism. His criticism in music 
was such as a man like Farquhar re- 
spected through and through. Far- 
quhar saw at once that here was a 
master, while he was only a performer. 
Yet the doctor knew enough of music, 
as well in its history as in the best 
performances of the time, to appreci- 
ate and enjoy his new companion’s 
criticism and analysis; and Bertha 
would be proud indeed of her father, 
when the word came to him, as they 
walked, and he either ran back to 
show the worth and value of some of 
the men now half-forgotten, or when 
he boldly looked forward and prophe- 
sied the steps which would surely 
come; which, as he said, the world 
was ready for; that step which in 
twenty years more has been taken so 
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firmly, — so that we talk as simply as 
we do of “the music of the future.” 
Bertha hardly knew whether she en- 
joyed the talk most when Dr. Far- 
quhar lectured to her, as he would say, 
or when her father lectured to him; 
but Dr. Farquhar knew perfectly well 
that he enjoyed it most, when, by guile 
which she did not suspect, he had won 
Bertha herself round to talking. One 
day, by a turn in the talk, she found 
herself describing her strange hospital 
adventure to Mrs. Farquhar; one day 
it was the curious Norwegian emigra- 
tion in Wisconsin, which she was tell- 
ing him about; one day she made 
them all scream as she described her 
infant class in the Sunday school at 
Milwaukie, — one Swedish girl, one 
Norwegian, one French, one Low Get- 
man one High, and one Irish boy. 
Whatever the subject was, Dr. Far- 
quhar, and, for that matter, Mrs. Far- 
quhar, was equally pleased. Dear, 
unconscious Bertha! When they did 
tempt her to tell of her little experi- 
ences, which seemed to her so small 
in comparison with the talk about 
queens and poets and masters she 
was so full of life and humor, she was 
so unaffected and brave, she showed 
her true self, without knowing that 
she showed herself, so completely, that 
Dr. Farquhar and his mother were 
both charmed with her. To Mrs. 
Farquhar, an invalid who hated to be 
an invalid, there was a particular 
comfort in Bertha’s friendly and even 
tender little cares, after they became 
so intimate that she could offer them. 
. So it was, that, by the time they 
landed in England, England was by 
no means the country of strangers 
Bertha and her father had feared it 
would be. Had they not these two 
loyal friends here? Bertha had no 
more care of her father, nor he of her, 
in landing, than if they had had a 
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suite of forty couriers. Dr. Farquhar, 
without any fuss, provided for every 
thing; and they all went together to 
the London train. Arrived in London, 
Mrs. Farquhar made a thousand apol- 
ogies that she could not take them t 
her house, poor Bertha feeling all the 
time that she should be frightened to 
death if they went there; but the 
doctor arranged still, as if Max Schwarz 
had been his father, and _ took 
them to very comfortable lodgings, 
where, in this dead season, they found 
rooms, as he knew they would, with a 
friend of his, a nice Scotch widow, 
where, for their stay in London, they 
would be made quite at home. Then 
he parted from them, renewing the 
promises which his mother had made 
at the station, that they would both 
come round the next day. 

For Bertha and her father had no 
little business todo in London. It 
had been explained in the letters from 
Singapore that the public administra- 
tor at that place, an officer appointed . 
by the English government, was the 
person with whom the correspondence 
about Bertha’s uncle must eventually 
be conducted. The verifications of per- 
sonality would be more simply made 
if English magistrates had a hand 
in it; and the lawyers consulted, both 
in Hamburg and in Boston, had: ad- 
vised a stay in London long enough 
to make the proper depositions there, 
and, if necessary, to place the whole 
matter in the hands of English counsel. 
For Max Schwarz was resolute in re- 
fusing to go to Singapore, even for 
forty fortunes; and Bertha was sure 
that no sort of result would follow his 
going, even if he assented to so vast an 
enterprise. So father and daughter 
had been fortified with letters of intro- 
duction to the right lawyers an men 
of business ; and Bertha, when she left 
Boston, had pretended to be very 
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brave about all she had to do in the 
‘ great city. “It would be just like a 
novel,” she said. At heart, she was 
frightened to death about it all;, for 
she knew very well how little her fa- 
ther was fitted for the enterprise 
in hand: but this was only one in- 
stance more of the courage with which 
she “ faced her perplexities,” to borrow 
for the second time that admirable 
phrase of the Bishop of Burlington. 

But now! Why, going to bankers, 
and officers of probate, and making 
depositions, was all easier than going a 
maying, or stringing lilac necklaces, 
Here was Dr. Farquhar with a cab 
every morning. Every visit to the 
city, or to the lawyers, was like a pleas- 
ant excursion to the scene of some- 
thing in Shakspeare or Scott or Dick- 
ens; and the banker or the lawyer 
or the notary came in almost as part 
of the exhibition. The doctor prepared 
himself with such powerful notes of 
introduction, or was so respected for 
the love people had for his father or 
his uncle or his grandfather, that they 
all seemed, Bertha said, passionate- 
ly determined to bring her father’s 
money in their own arms to Boston. 
Never did business pass so pleasantly, 
even though the days were more than 
she expected when she came to Lon- 
don. 

And the afternoons and evenings 
were only more charming. Mrs. 
Farquhar taught Bertha, that if they 
had been the people of fashion, such 
as she read of in novels, they would 
all say London was a desert; but as 
they were not such people the least 
bit in the world; as they lived hap- 
pily in “the wilds of Bloomsbury,” 
not two blocks, as Bertha found, from 
her own lodgings, — why, London 
was to them the pleasant home which 
more than ten years had now en- 
deared, and which she had left 
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only two years since that she 
might join her son in Toronto, for 
the period in which he was stationed 
there. It seemed his father had 
died, now nearly three years gone by. 
Horace had now resigned, and was 
going to establish himself in practice 
in London, evidently with great ad- 
vantages ; living, so happily for his 
mother, in the old home, which was 
now so dear, from associatioxs of pleas- 
ure and of pain alike. His married 
sisters had been putting the house in 
order for the returning wanderers ; 
and Mrs. Farquhar really seemed 
another person in the joy of her re- 
turn home. For the afternoons and 
evenings, then, she was ready to plan 
all the possible parties of pleasure, 
and to carry them out with energy 
and tact that were astonishing for 
one so frail. There was an excursion 
to Hampton Court, managed on a 
legal holiday, when no banker nor 
notary of them all would attend to 
any business, Horace said, — Hamp- 
ton Court, which to the American not — 
travel-spoiled is such a marvel: there 
was Windsor, and beautiful visits in 
Kent, within striking distance. But 
Horace and his mother found, and 
were amazed to find,—what they 
would have found with any nice Ameri- 
can girl, — that to Bertha, while any 
thing was delightful, London and its 
revelations were the most delightful 
of all. They found she had at her 
tongue’s end questions about its local 
history that they had never thought 
of. She stopped to see St. Anne’s, 
and went out of her way to find St. 
John’s, that she might tell Rosebud 
she had heard all the bells that rang 
out the fate of “London Bridge ;” 
she dragged Mrs. Farquhar to St. 
Paul’s to attend service there; and 
on the other Sunday to Westminster 
Abbey : two feats which, as Mrs. Far- 
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quhar told her, she had never per- 
formed before. Bertha told her she 
must be grateful that she did not pro- 
pose to go upon the monument, 
Never was a visitor more delighted, 
and never were hosts more thought- 
ful and hospitable. 

But it had to come to an end. Max 
Schwarz was at last completely iden- 
tified, and the last power of attorney 
was signed, and every document that 
could be thought of, which could sup- 
ply the place of personal presence, was 
sealed and delivered. The last day 
came. They were to take the packet for 
Hamburg the very next day. Horace 
engaged their passages in advance, 
and came in triumph with some mag- 
nificent bunches of black Hamburg 
grapes, which the boat had brought 
over in her last passage, when he 
came to give them the number of 
their state-rooms. ‘These are the 
first fruits,” he said, as he gave them 
to Bertha. 

Then Bertha asked him if he 
would do her one last favor. To teli 
the truth, she asked it in too bun- 
gling a way only because they had 
been loading her so with favors, and 
she and her father had taken so 
much of Dr. Farquhar’s time, that it 
seemed graceless to ask for more; 
but, in rather a bungling way, she 
explained, that, as it happened, she 
had not seen any good bookseller’s : 
she said “book-store.” She had 
tried once or twice with her father, 
but was sure they had not gone to 
the right place. ‘ Now, what I want, 
Dr. Farquhar, is this: I want, while 
I am here, to buy some really pleas- 
ant books for that nice girl I told 
you of, who kept the lonely school on 
the Manito Island. It will please 
her to know that I remembered her 
as much as it pleases me to remember 
her here. And, if you will go with 
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me to the right place, I shall be ever 
so much obliged to you.” 

Horace was delighted, really de- 
lighted, at a proposal of something 
where he could be of real service, 
and connect himself with one of her 
personal plans or fancies. All the 
more was he pleased, ‘when, rather 
blundering again, Bertha asked him 
if he were willing to look at her list. 
He could certainly help her about 
editions, of which she knew noth- 
ing. Would he also help her by adding 
any thing that she had not thought 
of, because she did not know enough ? 
This was only a hurried list that 
she had made. all herself. Aunt 
Mary had promised to help her; 
but, at the last moment, there had 
been no time. 

Well, it was a queer list: proba- 
bly not so bad a one, after all; for, 
as one young girl made it for another, 
she had some method of judging 
which the wisest professor of them all 
would not have had. There was 
more poetry than prose; beside the 
more familiar English poets, there 
were Faber’s poems, of which Bertha 
was very fond, and Montgomery's 
hymns; and she did not know that 
she could not buy Jones Very’s Son- 
nets in London, so she had put that 
down. The list gave Horace Far- 
quhar a chance to tellher of some of 
the books which had been most to 
him. He put in Jeremy Taylor, and 
Thomas & Kempis. He asked her 
if she did not know Herbert’s poems 
and Vaughan’s; and found these 
were new to her. He made his own 
present to the Manito school-mis- 
tress in a copy of Owen Feltham, all 
full of his own pencil-marks ; and so 
they started very happily, after a 
nice talk on all sorts of books and 
authors, for a book-shop at the West 
End. 
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I think Horace Farquhar had in- 
trigued a little that his mother should 
not accompany them, as Bertha had 
expected, and as had been at first pro- 
posed. There had been some gallery 
that they were to see at the same time ; 
but, at the last moment, he brought a 
line from Mrs. Farquhar saying she 
must give up the gallery, and would 
come round in the evening to say good- 
by. So Bertha, who was all ready 
for a brisk walk, was just starting 
with Horace alone, to his entire satis- 
faction, when her father roused up 
from the Hamburg newspaper he was 
reading, and asked if it would trouble 
the doctor too much to let him join 
them, and show him how and where 
he could best buy some little presents 
he wanted to take over to Lauenburg 
to his little cousins there, — presents 
which, in fact, in his dreamy way, he 
had till this moment forgotten. Hor- 
ace could only assent, of course. Never, 
till that moment, had Mr. Schwarz 
been in the way. How impossible 
it was to tell him he was in the way 
now! There was nothing for it but 
to make the best of the unintentional 
addition to the party. How Horace 
wished he had brought his mother! 

It was avery pleasant expedition, 
that is true, though it was not all 
Horace Farquhar wanted it to be. It 
was charming to Bertha to be in this 
embarrassment of riches of the beauti- 
ful London book-shop: it was more 


charming to see her socharmed. The. 


list grew and grew ; but Horace’s judg- 
ment was good, and Bertha’s taste was 
- simple. When it was well-nigh com- 
plete he said, “I know why you have 
put in no novels or other stories. You 
think she will get those any way ; and 
yet it seems to me, when I think over 
books, almost ungrateful not to recog- 
nize the good novels have done to me.” 

“T have been thinking of that very 
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same thing,” said Bertha. “If Lever 
were tempted to tell a lie, this 
‘Helen’ would rise up aud save me ;” 
and she puther hand on Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Helen,’ 

Horace fairly started. “ Why, that 
is one of my sacred seven !”’ said he ; 
“the seven novels that have helped 
make my character;” and he was so 
serious that Bertha looked at him 
with all the earnestness of her deep 
gray eyes, as she asked what the others 
were. “ Robinson Crusoe is one,” said 
Horace. “I pity the man who is not 
more a man for that,—there is the 
loyalty of friendship, and trust in the 
providence of God; then there are 
one or two of Miss Austen’s novels 
which have done me more good than 
most sermons have ; there is Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol ” and the “ Chimes,” 
which we were speaking of; and the 
seventh on my sacred shelf of the novels 
of character is Miss Martineau’s ‘ Deer- 
brook.’ ” 

“T know them all but that,” said 
Bertha. “That is a book I nevér 
saw.” 

“Can you bring me ‘ Deerbrook,’ by 
Miss Martineau?” said Horace Far- 
quhar to the attendant. And while 
they waited, Bertha said, — 

“What is the lesson that ‘Deer- 
brook’ teaches ? ” 

Horace was startled by the question : 
he even hesitated before he replied ; 
but then he said firmly, “It is the 
lesson that no man should ever be 
tempted, even in the noblest effort at 
self-sacrifice, to marry a woman, even 
the noblest, if he does not love her, 
And the other lesson follows : that he 
should let no advice of friends, no false 
etiquettes or social entanglements, pre- 
vent him from telling the woman 
whom he does love with all his heart 
what she is to him, and what he could 
be toher;” and his eyes filled with 
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tears, so tremendous was his excite- 
ment. 

“Doctor,” said Max Schwarz, 
“look at this. Can this be a misprint ? 
Here is your new man, in his ‘ Sur- 
vey of the Sixteenth Century,’ says 
Palestrina was born in 1679. Then 
he was only fifteen years old when he 
died.” And good Mr. Schwarz laughed 
heartily, little thinking what a jar 
the false date was to Horace. But 
there was no more chance for other 
talk. The seven novels were added 
to the box, the strange direction to 
Milwaukie given, and they all went 
to the toy-shop, to buy travel presents 
for the cousins-German. 

Nor in the walk home, nor in an 
evening visit afterwards, could Horace 
get another moment alone with Ber- 
tha. Not that she avoided it, — she 
was too unconscious: but there were 
tradesmen coming in with parcels, 
there were German friends of Mr. 
Schwarz coming to say good-by; and 
all that Dr. Farquhar could do-was te 
leave this note in Bertha’s hand as he 
bade her good-night. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

My Dear Miss Berra, — The 
fates have been against me to-day, 
or I could have said what I wanted 
to say, and what I shall write so 
clumsily. I wish I could hope that 
it does not surprise you. I wish I 
could think that you knew, that you 
had seen already, how you are every 
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thing to me, and how much I could 
be to you if you would let me. You 
know me s0 little, it is so short a time 
since we met, that I have not dared 
till now to tell you how bright and 
true all my life would be, if I could 
persuade you to share it, and how 
wretched and dark the fore-look is to 
me, if you say I must live it alone. 
I have not dared to say this till 
now; and now I do not dare to let 
you leave us without saying it. I 
know how much I stake on my ven- 
ture, stranger as you must think me; 
but it seems to me as if we had known 
each other for our lives long. 

Pray see me in the morning, and 
let me tell you this. See my dear 
mother, who knows all I write, and 
hopes with my own hope. Ask her 
if I cannot make your home happy, 
if you will let me; but do not an- 
swer this note yet, if you have only 
to say that four weeks ago we were 
strangers. Four months or four years 
hence, if you choose, you shall know 
me better. 

But four months hence, or four years_, 
hence, I cannot be yours more truly 
and sacredly than I am this day. 

Always, most truly yours, 

Horace Farquuar. 


“Oh, dear!” said Bertha to her- 
self,as the note fell from her hand. 
She had kissed her father good-night, 
and had taken it, quite unconsciously, 
to read in her own room. 
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OLDHAM’S POEMS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I wAvE been looking over the poems 
‘of Oldham, which are now little read. 
I have never seen the book in any 
private library in this country; and 
yet a poet whom Dryden warmly 
commended, and from whom Pope 
and Swift and Johnson did not dis- 
dain to borrow, cannot be entirely 
unworthy of attention, even in an 
age which has produced so many emi- 
nent poets as that in which we live. 

John Oldham was born in Glouces- 
tershire, England, in the year 1653. 
He was the son of a non-conformist 
clergyman, and seems to have inher- 
ited a certain independence of charac- 
ter, which he manifested in a differ- 
ent way from that of his father. He 
was educated at Oxford, but, owing 
to his narrow circumstances, was 
obliged to leave the university after 
taking his degree,of Bachelor of Arts. 
He then became usher in a free school 
at Croydon, jn Surrey. Some lines 
in his “ Satire addressed to a Friend 
about to leave the University ” refer, 
sadly enough, to the condition of a 
teacher in those days : — 


“Go wed some Grammar-Bridewell and a 
wife, 
And there beat Greek and Latin for your 
life. 
With birchen sceptre there command at 
will 
Greater than Busby’s self, or Doctor Gill. 
But who would be to the vile drudgery 
bound, . 
When there so small encouragement is 
found ? 
Where you, for recompense of all your 


palms, 
Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s 
gains ? : 
. For, when you’ve toiled and labored all 
you can, 
To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 
22 


A dancing-master shall be better paid, 

Though he instructs the heels, and you the 
head. 

To such indulgence are kind parents 


grown, 

That naught costs less in breeding than a 
son ; 

Nor is it hard to find a father now 

Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 

And with a freer hand reward the care 

Of training up a spaniel than his heir.” 


While in this school, Oldham com- 
posed a “ Pindaric Ode to the Memo- 
ry of Charles Morwent,” who seems 
to have died by the disease which 
afterwards carried off the poet, name- 
ly, the small-pox. He celebrates the 
pustules of the disease on the body 
of his dead friend with conceits like 
those of Cleaveland or Cowley : — 


“Those asterisks, placed in the margin of 
thy skin, 
Point out the nobler soul that dwelt within. 
Thy lesser, like the greater world, appears 
All over bright, all over stuck with stars. 
So Indian luxury, when it would be trim, 
Hangs pearls on every limb. 


Thus, among ancient Picts, nobility 

In blemishes did lie : 

Each by his spots more honorable grew, 

And from their store a greater value drew. 

Their kings were known by the royal stains 

they bore, 

And in their skins their ermine wore.” 

Some of Oldham’s verses, in manu- 
script, coming to the hands of the 
wits of London, three of them, Roches- 
ter, Dorset, and Sedley, were so much 
struck with their merit, that they 
came to Croydon on a visit to the 
young poet. He was afterwards 
tutor in a family at Reigate, and 
while there wrote his “Satires upon 
the Jesuits,” remarkable for the vigor 
and vehemence, not to say the coarse- 
ness and extravagance, of the invec- 
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tive’ This was about the time of 
what was called the popish plot; and 
the satires of Oldham falling in with 
the public feeling, which was then 
greatly excited against the Catholics, 
brought him immediately into general 
notice. Here is a sample of his satir- 
ical vein; speaking of the Jesuits, he 
says, — 


“One undertakes by scale of. miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of 
hell ; 
How far and wide the infernal monarch 


reigns ; 

How many German miles his realm con- 
tains ; 

Who are his ministers, pretends to know, 

And what their several offices below ; 

How many chaldrons he each year expends 

In coals for roasting Huguenots and fiends ; 

And with as much exactness states the case, 

As if he’d been surveyor of the place. 

Another frights the rout with rueful stories 

Of wild chimeras, limbos, purgatories, 

And bloated souls in smoky durance hung, 

Like a Westphalia gammon or neat’s 
tongue, 

To be redeemed with masses and a song. 

A good round sum must the deliverance 
buy ; 

For none may there swear out on poverty. 

Your rich and bountedéus shades are only 
eased : 

No Fleet or King’s-bench ghosts are thence 
released.” 


This is one of the mildest passages. 
His success in these satires induced 
him, in 1680, to come to the metropo- 
lis, where he made the acquaintance 
and acquired the friendship of Dry- 
den, which, however, he did not long 
enjoy. In 1683 he was seized with 
the small-pox, which carried him off 
in his thirtieth year. A volume of 
his “ Remains” was published soon 
afterwards, to which the poets of the 
time prefixed elegiac verses. Those 
of Dryden are well known, beginning 
with the lines, — 

“Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own.” 


I cannot help copying another pas- 
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sage, notwithstanding some incon- 
gruity of metaphor in the last couplet : 


“ Oh, early ripe! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added 
more ? 
It might, what Nature never gives the 
young, 
Have taught the numbers of thy native 
tongue ; 
But satire needs not those, and wit will 
shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged 


line.” 


In publishing his works, Oldham 
declined to comply with the custom 
of the time by dedicating them to 
some rich and eminent patron. 
His “Satires upon the Jesuits, and 
Some other Pieces by the same 
Hand,” appeared with only a few 
prefatory observations, which he 
called an “ Advertisement ;” and two 
other volumes of “ Poems and Trans- 
lations,” which appeared at different 
periods in his lifetime, were equally 
unprovided with dedications. In the 
second of these publications, he speaks 
of the time, yet to arrive, when he 
may publish an edition of his works, 
arranged with some attention to their 
proper order, and when the au- 
thor, he says, “ meant to have ready 
a very sparkish dedication, if he can 
get himself known to some great 
man, that will give a good parcel of 
guineas for being handsomely flat- 
tered.” Oldham asked favor and 
patronage from no man’s hand. If 
the reading world did not like his 
verses, there was an end of the mat- 
ter: he was content to be a school- 
master or a tutor. 

The “Satires upon the Jesuits” 
are four in number. In the first, the 
ghost of Garnet, the priest, is intro- 
duced, laying down to his Jesuit 
pupils the rules of their duty, and ex- 
horting them to every possible crime 
and immorality. The next is a 
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vehement denunciation of the whole 
order of Jesuits. In the third, Loyola, 
the founder of their order, on his 
death-bed, is represented as giving 
instructions to his disciples, of which 
the following is a sample : — 
“?Ne’er let the Nazarene, whose badge and 
name 
You wear, upbraid you with a conscious 
shame. 
Leave him his slighted homilies and rules, 
To stuff the squabbles of the wrangling 
schools ; 
Disdain that he and the poor angling tribe 
Should laws and government to you pre- 
scribe. 
Let none of those good fools your patterns 
make : 
Instead of them, the mighty Judas take, — 
Renowned Iscariot, fit alone to be 
The example of our great society, 
Whose daring guilt disdained a common 


And scorned to stoop at sin beneath a 

The popular fury against the Jesuits 
must have reached a great height 
when extravagances like these could 
make a poet’s fortune. The fourth 
satire is put into the mouth of Loyo- 
la’s wooden image, and relates the 
methods used for operating on the 
superstitious temper of ignorant peo- 
ple. 

The “Satires upon the Jesuits,” 
though purporting to be written in 
rhymed heroics, are almost as remark- 
able for their bad rhymes as for the 
unmeasured vehemence of their in- 
vective. Sometimes it will happen 
that a whole page contains scarce a 
single rhyme, save those which are 
styled “ allowable,” and which, in fact, 
are no rhymes at all. 

In the volume which contains these 
satires was also an ode in which the 
author derides and decries virtue, and 
. pronounces a panegyric on vice,—a 
production of small merit, but clearly 
ironical. There were in those days, 
as there are now, many of the class 
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who do not understand a joke; and 
they insisted upon interpreting Old- 
ham literally, so that the poor poet 
was obliged to write another ode, not — 
better than the first, under the title 
of “A Counterpart to the Satyre 
against Virtue,” to convince the world 
that his censure of virtue was simply 
a jest. 

Oldham was as fluent and eloquent 
in eulogy as he was in invective; and, 
though immoderate in both, he is gen- 
erally ingenious. Take, for example, 
this passage from his “Ode to the 
Merry of Charles Morwent : ” — 


“ Had he who wished the art how to forget 
Discovered its new worth in thee, 
He had a double value on it set, 
And justly scorned the ignoble art of mem- 


ory. 
No wrong could thy great soul to grief ex- 


pose : 
’Twas placed as much out of the reach of 
those 
As of material blows. 
No injuries could thee provoke : 
Thy softness always dampt the stroke, 
As flints on feather-beds are easiest broke. 
Affronts could ne’er thy cool complexion 
heat, 
Or chase thy temper from its settled state ; 
But still thou stood’st unshockt by all, 
As if thou hadst unlearnt the power to 
hate, 
Or, like the dove, wert born without a gall. 


Thou only could’st to that high pitch arrive, 
To court abuses that thou might’st forgive. 
Wrongs that in high esteem seemed courte- 
sie, 
And thou the first was e’er obliged by in- 
jury.” 
And again in the same poem : — 
“Thy soul within such silent pomp did keep, 
As if humanity were lulled asleep, 
So gentle was thy pilgrimage beneath, 
Time’s unheard feet make scarce less noise, 
Or the soft journey which a planet goes. 
Life seemed all calm as its last breath, 
A still tranquillity so hush’d thy breast, 
As if some halcyon were its guest, 
And there had built her nest. 
It hardly now enjoys a greater rest. 
As that smooth sea which wears the name 
of peace, 
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Still with one even face appears, 
And feels no tides to change it from its 
place, 
No waves to alter the fair form it bears. 
As that unspotted sky, 
Where Nile does want of rain supply, 
Is free from clouds, from storm is ever free ; 
So thy unvaried mind was always one, 
And with such clear serenity still shone 
As caused thy little world to seem all tem- 
perate zone.” 


Here is the character of a lady, 
drawn with the same profusion of 
color, yet very charmingly drawn : — 


“No act did e’er within her practice fall 
Which for the atonement of a blush could 
call; 
No word of hers e’er greeted any ear 
But what a saint at her last gasp might 
hear. 
Scarcely her thoughts had ever sullied been 
With the least print or stain of native sin ; 
Devout she is, as holy hermits are, 
Who share their time ’twixt extasie and 
_ prayer; 
The lines which follow are from 
“The Praise of Homer.” 


“ How trulier blind was dull antiquity, 

Who fastened that unjust reproach on 
thee. 

Who can the senseless tale believe ? 

Who can to the false legend credit give ? 

Or think thou wantedst sight by whom all 
others see ? 

What land or region, how remote soe’er, 

Does not so well described in thy great 
draughts appear, 

That each thy native country seems to be, 

And each to have been surveyed and meas- 
ured out by thee ? 

Whatever earth doth in her pregnant bowels 
bear, 

Or on her fruitful surface wear ; 

Whate’er the extended fields of air contain, 

Or far extended territories of the main, 

Is by thy skilful pencil so exactly shown, 

We scarce discern where thou or Nature 
best has drawn. 

Nor is thy quick, all-piercing eye 

Or checked or bounded here ; 

But further doth surpass, and further doth 
descry. 

Beyond the travels ofthe sun and year, 

Beyond this glorious scene of starry tapestry, 

Where the vast purlieus of the sky, 

And boundless waste of nature lies, 


Thy voyages thou mak’st, and bold discov- 

eries. 

What there the gods in parliament. debate, 

What votes or acts the heavenly Houses 

ass, 

By Pac so well communicated was, 

As if thou’dst been of that cabal of state, 

As if thou hadst been sworn the privy- 

councillor of Fate.” 

The poem, “Upon the Works of 
Ben Jonson,” in which he describes 
the theatre before Jonson’s time as 
groaning “ under a wretched anarchy 
of wit,” “unformed and void,” is 
equally profuse of panegyric. It pro- 
ceeds thus : — 


“A rude and undigested lump it lay, 
Like the old chaos, ere the birth of light 
and day, 
Till thy brave genius, like a new Creator, 


came 

And undertook the mighty frame. 

No shuffled atoms did the well-built work 
compose: 

It from no lucky hit of blundering chance- 
arose, 

As some of this great fabric idly dream ; 

But wise, all-seeing judgment did contrive, 

And knowing art its graces give. 

No sooner did thy soul with active force and 
fire 

The dull and heavy mass inspire, 

But straight throughout it let us see 

Proportion, order, harmony ; 

And every part did to the whole agree, 

And straight appeared a beauteous new- 
made world of poetry.” 


The poet who thus easily wielded 
the language of praise might, if he had 
been so disposed, have dispensed from 
full hands most ingenious flatteries to 
the rich noblemen of his time and 
country. But in one of his satires, in 
which he introduces the ghost of 
Spenser revisiting the earth to warn 
him against the folly of becoming a 
poet, I find these lines : — 

“A poet would be dear, and out of the way, 
Should he expect above a coachman’s pay ; 
For this will any dedicate and lie, 

And daub the gaudy ass with flattery ? ” 

I have not, however, done with this 
poet’s unpurchased panegyrics. Here 
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is one passage more from the verses 
“To the Memory of Charles Morwent.” 


“ Let those gay fops that deem 
Their-infamies accomplishment 
Grow scandalons to get esteem, 
And by disgrace strive to be eminent : 
Here thou disdain’dst the common road, 
Nor wouldst by aught be wooed 
To wear the vain iniquities of the mode. 
Vice with thy practice did so disagree 
Thou scarce could’st bear it in thy theory: 
Thou didst such ignorance above knowl- 


edge prize ; 

And here to be unskilled is to be wise. 

Such the first founder of our blood, 

While yet untempted, stood, 

Contented only to know good.” 

The “ Paraphrase upon the Hymn of 
St. Ambrose,” that is to say, the well- 
known prose poem, beginning in the 
original Latin with Te Deum lauda- 
mus, contains the following passage, 
which, along with an evident flavor 
of the conceits of the age, is charac- 
terized by a certain magnificence of 
imagery and expression : — : 
“Farther than Nature’s utmost shores and 

limits reach, 

The streams of thy unbounded glory 

stretch. 

Beyond the straits of scanty time and 

place, 

Beyond the ebbs and flows of Matter’s nar- 

row seas, 

They reach and fill the ocean of eternity 

and space. 

Infused like some vast, mighty soul, 

Thou dost inform and actuate this spacious 

whole ; 

Thy unseen hand doth the well-jointed 

frame sustain, 

Which else would to its primitive nothing 

shrink again ; 

But most thou dost thy majesty display 

In the. bright realms of everlasting day. 

There is thy residence; there thou dost 


reign ; 

There on a state of dazzling lustre sit ; 

There shine in robes of pure, refined light, 

Where sun’s coarse rays are but a foil and 
stain, 

And refuse stars the sweepings of thy glo- 
rious train.” 

Ihave referred to the obligations 


which the poets who lived after him 
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owed to Oldham. Pope was the most 
frequent borrower. Here are two 
lines from his “ Windsor Forest :”— 
“Whom even the Saxon spared, and bloody 
Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain.” 
Oldham in his first “ Satire against 
the Jesuits,” says, — 
“What neither Saxon rage could here in- 
flict, 
Nor Danes more savage, nor the barbarous 
ous Pict, 


All this and more be dared and done by 

you.” 

In Pope’s pastoral entitled “ Win- 
ter,” we read, — 

“The balmy zephyrs, silent since her death, 

Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath.” 

In Oldham’s imitation of the pas- 
toral of Moschus called “ Bion,” “ be- 
wailing the death of the Earl of Roch- 
ester,” are these lines : — 

“Fair Galatea, too, laments thy death, — 

Laments the ceasing of thy tuneful breath.” 

In the “Epistle of Eléise to Abe- 
lard,” Pope makes the writer say, — 
“See my lips tremble, and my eyeballs 

roll, 

Suck my last gasp, and catch my flying 

soul.” 

In Oldham’s “ Lamentation for 
Adonis,” imitated out of the Greek 
of “Bion of Smyrna,” I find- this 
couplet : — 

“Kiss, while I watch thy swimming eye- 
balls roll, 

Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy spring- 

ing soul.” 

Pope, in his “Prologue to the 
Satires,” referring to Ambrose Phillips, 
says that he — 

“ Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight 

lines a year.” 

Oldham, in his “ Letter from the 
Country to a Friend in Town,” says, — 
“Verses, the boast of drudging fools, from 

some, 

Nay, most of scribblers, with much strain- 

ing come: 
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They void ’em dribbling, and in pain they 

write.” ’ 

In Oldbam’s “Satire Dissuading 
from the Study of Poetry,” the ghost 
of Spenser is thus described : — 

“ Famished his looks appeared, his eyes sunk 
in: 

Like morning-gown about him hung his 

skin.” 

This couplet is adopted by Pope in 
the third book of the “Dunciad ” with 
but slight variation: — 

“No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and 
thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin.” 

There are other single lines taken 
with slight change from Oldham by 
Pope, as for example the line, — 

“ Slaves to an hour, and vassals to a bell.” 

Changed by Pope into — 

“ Slave to a wife, or vassal to a punk.” 

And, — 

‘“* The glory and the scandal of the age.” 

Varied by Pope thus : — 

“The glory of the priesthood and the 

shame.” 

Pope learned from Oldham the art 
which he practised with so much hap- 
piness and success, of imitating the 
Latin satirists in such a manner as to 
keep the original framework of the Ro- 
man poem, and substitute, for ancient 
examples and illustrations, others 
drawn from modern life and modern 
society. Indeed, it is not possible to 
read Oldham’s works without being 
often reminded, notwithstanding the 
ruggedness and negligence of the 
versification, of something in Pope 
which shows him to have carefully 
read his predecessor. 

Oldham imitated the same satire 
of Juvenal (the third) which Johnson 
took for the basis of his “ London;” 
andit is curious to compare the two 
imitations. If Johnson does not offend, 
as Oldham often does, by rugged lines 
and careless phrases, with here and 
there a touch of coarseness, Oldham 
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has at least a richer, though a homelier, 
stock of illustrations, and in this re- 
spect is nearer to Juvenal than John- 
son could claim to be.. It is curious, 
that, for the Greek parasite of Juvenal, 
both Oldham and Johnson substi- 
tute the Frenchman. Oldham says, — 

“ Another cause which I must boldly own, 
And not the least for which I quit the town, 
Is to behold it made the common sewer 
Where France does all her filth and ordure 

pour.” 

The metaphor in the last couplet is 
borrowed by Johnson : — 

London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state.” 

Here is Oldham’s portrait of the 
parasite from Paris : — 

“Flippant of talk, and voluble of tongue, 
With words at will, no lawyer better hung; 
Softer than flattering court parasite, 

Orcity trader when he means to cheat. 

No calling or profession comes amiss : . 

A needy monsieur can be what he please, — 

Groom, page, valet, quack, operator, fencer, 

Ferfumer, pimp, jack-pudding, juggler, dan- 
cer. 

Place this passage beside that of 
Johnson’s “ London,” beginning with 
“‘Studious to please, and ready to submit, 

The supple Gaul was born a parasite ; ” 
and it will be seen that the two poets 
painted their “ fasting monsieur” in 
precisely the same colors. 

Oldham’s “Satire upon a Woman 
who by her Falsehood was the Death of 
My Friend,” seems to have furnished 
Byron with a model for the lampoon 
upon another woman which he en- 
titled “ A Sketch.” Both begin with 
a recital of the misdeeds of the per- 
son satirized, and end with the fiercest 
maledictions: those of Oldham are 
if possible the more violent. He prays 
that the woman whose inconstancy 
caused her friend’s: death may be 
“ Plagued so, till she think damning a release, 

And humbly pray to go to hell for ease.” 
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I have mentioned Swift as a bor- 
rower from Oldham. There is but 
one couplet to which I could point in 
support of my assertion, taken almost 
word for word from the earlier poet, — 
and that I do not care to quote. 

I have quoted the more liberally 
from the writings of this author be- 
cause they are not easily come at, and 
because I supposed that most of my 
readers might desire to see what I 
have to say of him illustrated, as I 
proceeded, by passages from his poems. 
From the samples which I have given, 
I think they will infer, that, although 
Oldham in his lifetime achieved 
his fame by what he wrote asa satirist, 
his principal talent, asa poet, was not 
for satire. His odes show that he 
possessed a genuine poetic enthusiasm, 
which appears through all his negli- 
gence of versification and diction, and 
often finds expression in majestic im- 


agery and flowing numbers. He is 


no artist in his vocation. Dryden is 
our witness that he had not well 
learned “the numbers of his native 
tongue.” He has none of those hap- 
py turns of thought and expression 


-raphy and notes. 
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which the practised and expert author 
attains by skilful search or resolute 
waiting: what he has came to him 
in the glow of rapid composition ; and 
these so often that few poets can boast 
of so illustrious a train of imitators. 
His rhymes are marvellously bad: 
indeed, it is often amusing to see 
what distant resemblances of sound 
he is content to accept as substitutes 
for rhymes. Yet‘*he has nothing 
worse than the cockney rhyme in Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets:” — 

“ And tother some rhymes he had made ona 

straw, 


Showing how he had found it, and what it 
was for.” 


Dr. Johnson thought so well of 
Oldham, that he at one time projected 
an edition of his writings, with a biog- 
The earlier editions 
contain some pieces of an indelicate 
character; but in the later ones these 
are omitted. It is, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected that another edition will 
be published, so many are the passages 
in the Satires disfigured by the coarse 
taste of the age in which Oldham 
lived. 
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CATNESS. 


Do you want to see my very last love? 
Oh, yes! Quadrupedal ? — of course ! 
I could never adore any two-legged things, — 
Not even the winged ones. No force, 
And much pother! Come in here, Minet! 
Now, isn’t he simply superb ? 
Don’t touch him: he’ll scratch you! Take care! 
He doesn’t let strangers disturb 
That fell of his. Isn’t it rich? 
You’re right. *Tisn’t buff, nor écru, 
Nor fawn, but a tint quite unique ; 
And the markings are strange as the hue. 
I lose myself wondering how 
He’s related to royal Bengal. 
Just the family coat, just the tinctures, you see ; 
A little toned down, that is all; 
And the regal port, and the temper as well. 
You should see his tempestuous tail 
When his majesty’s mind is ill at ease, 
Or his majesty’s rations fail 
To please his carnivorous soul ! 
But his clemencies also abound. 
What say? Got no soul? Do you mean it? 
Accept, if you please, my profound 
And genuine pity. Tom Buff, 
Jump up here, my boy, and let’s see 
Those magnificent, deep, amber eyes. 
Do you say, now, there isn’t a Me 
Behind that sensitive iris there, — 
A something that feels and determines and knows, 
And shapes that body so agile and lithe, 
From the vigilant ears to the velvety toes, 
And informs that free and exquisite grace 
Of crouching, of leaping, of resting, indeed 2 
Why, only grant soul, and then it’s a case 
Of ex pede, and so forth, and builds you a creed 
Like the “ flower in the crannies,” and every thing else. 
Deny it, you walk in a land of dumb shows, 
Or of howling polemics; and which is the best ? 
I tell you, that catness, to my mind, goes 
A good deal deeper than most folks believe, — 
Way down to the roots of the universe, 
For aught that I know. Must you go? Good-by. 
Study cats, now: you might do worse. 
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OnE part of the existing controversy.in Christendom about wages 
affords an interesting example of the complicated state of affairs 
caused by a high civilization. The individual instance of cause and 
effect referred to, is this: the workmen in our printing-offices are 
at present driving themselves out of the printing business ; the print- 
ing business out of the United States, and the United States out of 
literature. Already many books are manufactured in London, 
shipped across the Atlantic in whole editions, and piled in our shops, 
ready for sale, at less than the cost of paying our own compositors, 
and other workmen, for making them here. 

The way in which this comes to pass is as follows: out of what 
the customer pays for a book, the author is entitled to a certain pay- 
ment, the publisher to another, the bookbinder to another, the paper- 
maker to another, the printer to another, and the retailing bookseller 
to the rest. Either one of these can, without violating any statute 
or common law, demand, and insist on, more than his fair share. To 
do this, however, will only shut him out of the business. If an 
author insists on one million dollars for his manuscript, —after the 
fashion of the late Mr. Rulloff, at offering his work on philology to 
the American Philological Association,—he will have the manu- 
script left on his hands. If the publisher demands ten dollars for a 
book worth only one dollar, the edition will remain piled in his lofts. 
Of this error, we once knew an instance where the unbending 
haughtiness of a worthy old gentleman caused him even to refuse a 
fair offer for such an edition: he said, if the public did not know 
enough to pay a good price for a good work, they should not have it 
at all. If a paper-maker should ask three times the usual price for 
paper, all his stock would, in like manner, remain on hand. If the 
bookbinder should quadruple his charges, editions would go elsewhere 
to be bound. If the compositors, pressmen, stereotypers, and other 
working-men of the printing-office, should refuse to work, unless 
their pay should be doubled, then books would have to stop being 
made; and, if the retailer should demand three-quarters of the 
retail price for his own profit, no books would be sent him to sell. 


It is true that if any five out of these six parties in interest 
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should agree together to yield to the demands of the sixth, and to 
do their part of the work without gaining any thing by it, Mr. Num- 
ber Six, whichever he be, might possibly be maintained in his extor- 
tion; but non-resistance to such measures is at least as rare as 
acquiescence in assault and battery. People must live. 

Now, some rough approach can be made to the apportionment of 
these profits on making books,—an approach which would not 
satisfy M. Quetelet, nor Dr. Jarvis; but which will serve, at least, 
for illustration. Approximately, out of one dollar, which is paid, say 
for one copy of Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ publication, ‘‘ The Infinite 
and the Finite,” by Mr. Parsons, the money goes thus: — 


Tothe author. 4 ae . . A $0.10 
To the publisher ° ° ° 10 
To the paper-maker . ‘ , : ‘ 15 
To the bookbinder . . . ° . ° 15 
To the printer and stereotyper . ‘ , 10 
To the retail bookseller, or to him and his selbenee 40 


$1.00 


But note these important further differences: the publisher’s 
expense is certain, and his gain very uncertain, — since he does pretty 
well if he makes his ten per cent on as many as three books out of 
every ten that he publishes. The publisher thus runs the greatest 
risk of all. The working-men, on the other hand, run the least risk ; 
for their wages (unless their employer fails), are paid them every 
Saturday night.. Indeed, it is in very many cases true, that the 
author of a book gets nothing for his time and labor in writing it, 
the publisher nothing for his money, time, labor, and current 
expenses in publishing it; while the working-men have received 
their safe and regular pay. The retailer, whose profit seems so large, 
very often allows his customer a good deal of it. Sometimes, also, 
there is a jobber between publisher and retailer. And the expenses 
of the retailer are so great, besides, that his profit is by no means so 
great as it looks. 

Now, this apportionment of profits has been settled by the natural 
operation of business causes, each party wanting all he can get, and 
more too, and still, each party being as willing as other people to 
“live and let live.”” Authors are not too rich, asa class. As many 
publishers out of a hundred become bankrupt, or die poor, after a 
whole life of hard work, as in other businesses. The like is true of 
employing printers, paper manufacturers, and bookbinders. And in 
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such a state of things, it is as true now as it always is, that, if any 
one party insists on additional pay, that gain must be lost by some- 
body else. As things are at present, the public will not pay more 
for books than they now pay. The tendency is rather the other 
way. As paper money approaches gold value, that is, as the num- 
ber of paper dollars diminishes, this tendency to pay less will be 
stronger. And the sale of books is always small in the year of a 
presidential canvass, as every publisher knows. 

No working-man gets too much pay. That may be admitted at 
once. But there have been occasions when working-men have 
exacted more pay than their employers could afford. And the result 
was, that the employers discontinued business. None of the six 
parties in interest in book-making gets too much money. But, as 
things are now, none of them can afford to lessen his own share, in 
order to increase the others. If, therefore, as we said at first, 
the printers shall insist on any important increase of their wages at 
present, they will cause the publishing business of the United States 
to be stopped here, and transferred to England, faster than is already 
happening. And then they themselves can, if they will, “go West” 
—or go to Jericho. Lastly, authors must, in the long run, live on 
the same side of the Atlantic with their publishers; and, as fast as 
American: publishing decreases, an almost parallel diminution of the 


number and excellence of American writers will closely follow. 


BRYANT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
ODYSSEY. 

THE outline of the Odyssey is 
given by Aristotle with all possible 
brevity: “The story of the Odys- 
sey,” he says, “is short. A man ab- 
sent from home for many years, and 
kept in custody by Neptune alone; 
and when the state of affairs at home 
is such that his property is squandered 
by the suitors of his wife, and plots 
are laid against his son, he himself 
arrives, after being tossed by storms ; 
and having made himself known to 
certain persons, and having attacked 
the suitors, he comes out safe, and de- 
stroys his enemies. This,” he adds, 


1The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into 
English blank verse by William Cullen Bryant. 
2vols. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


“isthe main part: the rest is episode.” 
One sees that this plot partakes of 
the nature of comedy in having a hap- 
py ending. It is, indeed, a delightful 
story, full of adventure, and of exciting 
and amusing incidents ; with passages, 
now and then, of a graver import. 
The story of the Iliad, on the other 
hand, is rather akin to tragedy. 
The hero, it is true, when he takes 
the , field, is everywhere victorious : 
he slays the Trojan champion, and is 
living and prosperous when the poem 
ends; but he is a doomed man 
throughout, and knows it; he suffers 
indignity from Agamemnon, and, 
above all, is cut to the heart, and 
bears an incurable sorrow, in the 
death of his friend Patroclus; no 
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success ever lifts from him the sad- 
ness of one who knows that he, too, is 
to perish before Troy; and it matters 
little to the reader that this sure, 
fore-known calamity has not yet 
come to pass, but is only impending, 
when the poem ends. 

While Aristotle has sketched the 
outline of the Odyssey, and has re- 
peatedly praised the Iliad for the 
greater simplicity of its argument, 
and for the singleness of the action, 
he has nowhere stated what he under- 
stands this argument to be. Most 
modern critics have found difficulty 
in assenting to the praises of Aristotle, 
when he speaks in this way of the 
argument of the Iliad; and a field 
has presented itself for a great 
amount of ingenuity and skepticism 
in trying to adjust the generally re- 
ceived argument (viz., the anger of 
Achilles) to the text in its existing 
form. Mr. Grote and others have 
proposed extensive mutilations of the 
text. Wolfe, instead of finding in the 
Iliad that masterly and conspicu- 
our simplicity of plot of which Aristotle 
speaks, declared the Odyssey to be 
“the most. splendid monument of 
Grecian genius, both on account of 
its main subject and its composition. 
For, with respect to the Iliad, learned 
men are still in contention concerning 
its main subject and primary argu- 
* ment.” 

Some years ago, an acute and 
thoughtful English writer, Mr. Gran- 
ville Penn, undertook to vindicate the 
judgment of Aristotle, and to show 
that the modern critics, in their 
learned subtlety, had wholly over- 
looked that argument which had 
seemed to Aristotle not only simple 
and symmetrical, but a masterpiece 
in these respects. He pointed out 
that all things, with the Greeks, had 
gone well, and according to the course 
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of destiny, for the first eight or nine 
years of the war; when suddenly a 
quarrel, fierce, and, to all human ap- 
prehension, irreconcilable, breaks out 
between the chief of the Greeks and 
that mighty and God-appointed hero, 
Achilles, who was destined to kill 
Hector, and thereby to bring the war 
to an end. Here, then, is the prob- 
lem how “ the will of Jove,” to which 
the poet refers at the outset of the 
Iliad, is to be accomplished, and 
accomplished through the willing 
agency of the stubborn Achilles, who 
now sets himself up against it. “The 
simplicity of the main action of the 
Iliad,” says the author, “consists in 
the bringing an honorable and hon- 
ored death upon Hector by the in- 
strumentality of Achilles. . .. The 
primary argument of the Iliad is the 
irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most vigorous energy of the 
human; that of the Odyssey is the 
sure though tardy blessing of Heaven 
upon patient trust in divine aid, and 
its vengeance upon continued con- 
tempt of its judgments.” ? 

This may seem too labored, too 
reflective, and too high a theme; 
but there is much to say in support 
of it. Not to speak of the observa- 
tions of Mr. Penn, to which we can- 
not at this time do justice, this view 
accords well with certain deep and 


1An Examination of the Primary Argument 
of the Iliad. By Granville Penn, Esq., London, 
1821. This book has fallen into an undeserved 
obscurity. It presents a very interesting view 
of the question discussed, and is marked by learn- 
ing, acuteness, and good sense. We first dis- 
covered it in an old book-store in Montreal. It 
is probable that this modest and most intelligent 
work suffered, early in life, unduly, from a piece 
of injustice rendered it in The London Quarterly 
Review (vol. xxvii. p. 39), where a writer, who 
has a dissertation to print on the subject of the 
olic Digamma, puts the title of Mr. Penn’s work 
at the head of his wholly irrelevant article, and 
then dismisses the book with the ignorant remark 
that the author seems to suppose that Homer’s 
main object was to prove the existence of one 
omnipotent First Cause; and so goes on with the 
olic Digamma! 
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thoughtful lines in the Homeric 
poems, which now and then draw the 
reader’s attention. The character, 
also, of much of the praise bestowed 
on Homer, throughout all the ancient 
literature of Greece and Rome, is very 
noticeable: it points to a conception 
of his poetry as something broader and 
more significant than has generally 
been supposed in modern times. 

Horace, for instance, refers to 
Homer as the poet, 
“Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 

quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore 

dicit.” 

Certainly, his instruction is not, to any 
extent, by direct precept : like history, 
he teaches by example. Something, 
perhaps, of this universal eulogy of 
Homer, — worship, one might rather 
call it,—in ancient times, is due to the 
isolation of their literature. The 
Greeks knew no other literature, and 
the Romans knew none but the 
Greek ; while we have Shakspeare as 
well, and Dante also, and Goethe, 
and the Hebrew and Oriental litera- 
ture. Doubtless, also, the ancients 
fell into the way of forcing upon 
Homer meanings that he never had: 
an incrustation of traditional interpre- 
tations was gradually formed about 
him, as has befallen the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures in later times. 
But, admitting all this, something 
yet remains to be explained. Like 
all great poems that have “rolled up 
from the heart of Nature,” these 
poems, also, are something more than 
mere narrative and verse: they are 
organically religious and ethical, and 
have, in their general drift, a signifi- 
cance that develops and deepens with 
the progress of time. 

“Time,” says Shelley, in his beau- 
tiful and lofty “Defence of Poetry,” 
“which destroys the beauty and the 
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use of particular facts, stripped of the 
poetry which should invest them, 
augments that of poetry, and forever 
develops new and wonderful appli- 
cations of the eternal truth which it 
contains. ... A story of particular 
facts is as a mirror which obscures 
and distorts that which should be 
beautiful: poetry is a mirror which 
makes beautiful that which is distort- 
ed.” And again, speaking of another 
aspect of this matter, he goes on: 
“In the infancy of the world, neither 
poets themselves nor their auditors 
are fully aware of the excellence of 
poetry ; for it acts in a divine and un- 
apprehended manner, beyond and 
above consciousness ; and it is reserved 
for future generations to contemplate 
and measure the mighty cause and 
effect in all the strength and splendor 
of their union. . . . Homer embodied 
the ideal perfection of his age in hu- 
man character: nor can we doubt 
that those who read his verses were 
awakened to an ambition of becoming 
like to Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses ; 
the truth and beauty of friendship, 
patriotism, and persevering devotion 
to an object, were unveiled to their 
depths in these immortal creations. . . 
Nor let it be objected that these char- 
acters are remote from moral perfec- 
tion, and that they are by no means 
to be considered as edifying patterns 
for general imitation. . . . A poet con- 
siders the vices of his contemporaries 
as the temporary dress in which his 
creations must be arrayed, and which 
cover, without concealing, the eternal 
proportions of their beauty... . Few 
poets of the highest class have cho- 
sen to exhibit the beauty of their con- 
ceptions in its naked truth and splen- 
dor; and it is doubtful whether the 
alloy of costume, habit, &c., be not 
necessary to temper this planetary 
music for mortal ears,” 
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As to Mr. Bryant’s translations of 
the Odyssey and the Iliad, we share 
the opinion of those who have pro- 
nounced them to be clearly the best 
translations of Homer yet made in 
English. The matter has been well put 
by Prof. Hadley, in speaking of the 
Tliad. “The words ‘fideliter, for- 
titer, feliciter,” would answer well as 
a@ motto for this version. ... The 
translator follows closely in the track 
of his original; he omits nothing 
as too familiar or homely; he intro- 
duces nothing for the sake of orna- 
ment. . . . Only a master of language, 
rich in all the resources of English 
- expression, and handling them with 
the finest critical tact, could have 
translated as he has done.” 

The distinctive merits of Mr. Bry- 
ant, as a translator, are fidelity, 
. strength and simplicity of language, 
directness of expression, and clear, 
melodious verse. He has not aimed 


at any high, imaginative work, or 
undertaken to convey, in some way of 
his own, the “general effect”. of 
Homer; nor has he sought to mod- 


ernize him. He has simply gone 
about that “ poor and single business ” 
of faithfully rendering his author; 
and has made his language according 
to Frere’s maxim for translators, “a 
pure, impalpable, and invisible ele- 
ment, the medium of thought and 
feeling, and nothing more.” Cowper 
aimed at this sort of fidelity; but he 
forgot the plain directness of his au- 
thor, and Miltonized him. 

The faithful translator assumes, as 
we have said, a very humble task. 
As Milton’s Eve, on earth, sees God 
in Adam, — 

“* God is thy law, thou mine; ” — 
and as Dante, in heaven, sees the in- 
effable light only as reflected in the 
face of his beloved, so the translator 
must draw all his life and inspiration 
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from a secondary source. His first 
and last and ever-present duty is to 
follow his author; to kindle and soar, 
and again to moderate his transports, 
in strict company with him; to stop 
short where he stops; and, as Mr. 
Emerson says, “to let Nature bear 
the expense of the conversation.” In 
translating an ancient author, this 
means a good deal, and requires a 
good deal of conscience. The trans- 
lator of “ Faust” is rendering a work 
of the modern age, — modern in its 
spirit, its ideas, and its structure. 
But Homer sang nearly thirty centu- 
ries ago. Interesting and delightful 
as his poems are, it is in a different 
way from that of our modern verse: 
there is the Greek moderation and 
definiteness about them; in their 
method of treatment they do not go 
so deep nor fly so high, as we are used 
to expect; and a suspicion, often, of 
tameness and flatness comes over the 
inconsiderate modern reader. In all 
these ages since Homer, something 
has been added to the depth of our 
conceptions of human relations: every 
thing now runs on into the infinite; 
the progress of religious and moral 
ideas, the greater definiteness and 
confidence, for instance, of our belief 
in the immortal life of the soul, have 
awakened in us new thoughts, — 

“ Those thoughts that wander through eter- 

nity.” 

Within their sphere, these have ac- 
complished what astronomy has done 
in the visible heavens; opening up 
great depths, and giving to the human 
mind, scope, power, dignity, and a 
consciousness to itself of inestimable 
worth. No modern poet could have 
written as Homer has written; and, 
from missing in him what we are so 
much accustomed to, there comes, as 
we have said, a suspicion, sometimes, 
of something tame and flat. Homer, 
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moreover, does sometimes present to 
his translator formidable passages of 
level narrative, which must try the 
soul of one who has the ambition 
to be read. He wrote or composed 
for an audience, in the literal sense: 
his poems were sung or recited, and 
had all the enlivening circumstances 
of voice and gesture and musical 
accompaniment to give meaning and 
effect to his words. 

Now, Mr. Bryant is courageous, 
conscientidus, and strong; and when 
he undertakes to be faithful, —faith- 
ful as Cowper was, and something 
more, —he does not shrink, nor try 
to decorate his text or cover its naked- 
ness: in the stress of his task “he 
sees what he foresaw;” if Homer 
can bear it, he can; if the reader 
cannot bear it, so much the worse for 
Homer, and, incidentally, of course, 
for his translator. In either case, it is 
none of the translator’s business ; and 
he will apply the ‘blunt language of 
Cowper: “ The matter in me, whether 
the reader like it or not, is found also 
in Homer; and the matter not found 
in me, however much the reader may 
admire it, is found only in Mr. Pope.” 

This translation of the Odyssey, 
therefore, excellent as it is, and great, 
famous, and admirable as the original 
is, must not be taken up with the ex- 
pectation of becoming interested in it 
in the same way that one is interested 
in a new poem of Longfellow’s or 
Browning’s, or in the simple and 
beautiful, but long-drawn stories of 
Morris. The Odyssey is great and 
admirable, but not quite in our mod- 
ern way. One must prepare himself, 
and reflect a little, before he will 
heartily enjoy this book, or perceive 
the real power and merit of it. He 
will, perhaps, then see how clear the 
thought is, and how simple and 
straightforward the utterance; how 
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beautiful, consistent, and simple, after 
théir kind, are the representations 
of human character and manners, 
and especially the relations between 
man and woman; how utterly the poet 
himself is sunk out of sight; what 
clear images there are; what life 
and variety and naive vivacity; what 
a health and soundness in the whole 
tone of the poem; what ease and un- 
obstructed strength; what power in 
whole scenes and situations, and what 
unity of general effect. 

We will not undertake to go into 
any detailed examination of this ver- 
sion of the Odyssey. Those who 
have read Mr. Bryant’s Iliad, upon 
which we have heretofore commented, 
can judge pretty well of the minuter 
characteristics of his Odyssey also. 
Instead of giving many quotations, 
we will give one only ,—the account, 
in the last book, of the meeting of 
Ulysses and his father, the old war- 
rior Laértes, after the suitors had 
been slain and conducted to Hades : — 


So talked they with each other, standing 
there 
In Pluto’s realm beneath the vaulted earth. 
Meantime Ulysses, hastening from the town, 
Came to the fair fields of Laertes, tilled 
With care. Laertes, after years of toil, 
Acquired them. There his dwelling stood ; 
a shed 
Encircled it, where ate and sat and slept 
The servants of the household, who fulfilled 
His slightest wish. An old Sic:lian dame 
Was there, who waited, in that distant spot, 
On her old master with assiduous care. 
And then Ulysses to his followers said : 
“Go into that fair dwelling, and with speed 
Slay for our feast the fattest of the swine. 
I go to prove my father: I would learn 
Whether he knows me when he sees my face, 
Or, haply, knows me not, so long away.” 
He spake, and laid his weapons in their 
hands. 
Straight-toward the house they went. Ulys- 
ses ; 
Into the fruitful orchard, there to prove 
His father. Going down and far within 
The garden-plot, he found not Dolius there, 
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Nor any of the servants, nor his sons. 

All were abroad, old Dolius leading them. 
They gathered thorns to fence the garden- 
grounds. ; 

There, delving in that fertile spot, around 

A newly planted tree, Ulysses saw 

His father only, sordidly arrayed 

In a coarse tunic, patched and soiled. He 
wore 

Patched greaves of bullock’s hide upon his 
thighs, 

A fence against the thorns; and on his hands 

Gloves, to protect them from the prickly 
stems 

Of brambie; and upon his head a cap 

Of goatskin. There he brooded o’ér his 
grief. 

Him when the much-enduring chief beheld, 

Wasted with age and sorrow-worn, he stopped 

Beside a lofty pear-tree’s stem and wept, 

And pondered whether he should kiss and 

; clasp 

His father in his arms, and tell him all, 

How he had reached his native land and 
home, 

Or question first and prove him. Musing 
thus, 

It pleased him to begin with sportive words ; 

And thus resolved, divine Ulysses drew 

Near to-his father, stooping at his task, 

And loosening the hard earth about a tree, 

And thus the illustrious son accosted him : 

“O aged man! there is no lack of skill 

In tending this fair orchard, which thy care 

Keeps flourishing ; no growth is there of fig, 

Vine, pear, or olive, or of plants that grow 

In borders, that has missed thy friendly hand. 

Yet let me say, and be thou not displeased, 

Thou art ill-cared for, burdened as thou art 

With years, and squalid, and in mean attire. 

Tt cannot be that for thy idleness 

Thy master treats thee thus; nor is there 
seen f 

Aught servile in thy aspect, in thy face 

Or stature ; thou art rather like a king; 

Thou seemest one who should enjoy the bath 

And banquet, and lie soft ; for this befits 

Old men like thee. Now say, and tell me 
true, 

Who may thy master be? whose orchard this 

Which thou dost tend? And, more than 
this, declare, 

For much I long to know, if I am come 

To Ithaca, as I just now was told - 

By one who met me.as I came, — a man 

Not overwise, who would not stop to tell 

What I desired to learn, nor bear to hear 

My questions, when I asked him if a guest 

Of mine were living yet in health, or dead 
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And in the realm of Pluto. Let me speak 

Of him, and mark me well, I pray: I lodged 

Once, in my native land, a man who came 

Into my house ; and never stranger yet 

More welcome was than he. He was by 
birth 

Of Ithaca, he said ; Laértes’ son, 

And grandson of Arcesias. Him I led 

Beneath my roof, and hospitably lodged, 

And feasted in the plenty of my home, 

And gave such gifts as might become a 
host, — 

Seven talents of wrought gold, a silver cup 

All over rough with flowers, twelve single 
cloaks, : 

Twelve mats, twelve mantles passing beauti- 
ful, ‘ 

And tunics twelve, and, chosen by himself, 

Twelve graceful damsels, skilled in household 
arts.” 

And then his father answered, shedding 

tears : 

“Thou art indeed, O stranger! in the land 

Of which thou dost inquire ; but wicked men 

And lawless now possess it. Thou hast 
given 

Thy generous gifts in vain; yet hadst thou 
found 

Ulysses living yet in Ithaca, 

Then would he have dismissed thee recom- 
pensed 

With gifts and liberal cheer, as is the due 

Of him who once has been our host. 
say, 

And truly say, how many years have passed 

Since thou didst lodge my son ? if he it was, 

Thy hapless guest, whom, far away from home 

And all his friends, the creatures of the deep, 

And the foul birds of air, and beasts of prey, 

Already have devoured. No mother mourned 

His death and wrapped him in his shroud, 
nor I, 

His father; nor did chaste Penelope, 

His consort, nobly dowered, bewail the man 

She loved upon his bier with eyes dissolved 

In tears, as fitting was, — an honor due 

To those who die. Now, further, truly tell, 

For I would learn, what is thy name, and 
whence 

Thou comest, from what tribe, thy city where, 

And who thy parents. Where is the good 
ship 

At anchor which has brought thee and thy 
friends ? 

Or hast thou landed from another’s bark, 

Which put thee on the shore and left the 
isle ?” 

Ulysses, the sagacious, answered thus : 
“JT will tell all and truly. I am come 


Yet 
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From Alybas ;'a stately dwelling there 

Is mine, Apheidas is my father, son 

Of royal Polypemen, and my name 

Iperitus. Some deity has warped 

My course astray from the Sicanian coast, 

And brought me hitherward against my will. 

My bark lies yonder, stationed by the field 

Far from the city. This is the fifth year 

Since, parting with me, thy Ulysses left 

My native land for his, ill-fated man! 

Yet there were flights of birds upon the right 

Of happy presage as he sailed ; and I 

Dismissed him cheerfully, and cheerfully 

He went. We hoped that we might yet be- 
come 

Each other’s guests, exchanging princely 


He spake, and a dark cloud of sorrow came 
Over Laértes. With both hands he grasped 
The yellow dust, and over his white head 
Shed it with piteous groans. Ulysses felt 
His heart within him melted : the hot breath 
Rushed through his nostrils, as he looked upon 
His well-beloved father ; and he sprang 
And kissed, and clasped him in his arms, and 

said, 

“Nay, I am he, my father: I myself 
Am he of whom thou askest. I am come 
To mine own country in the twentieth year. 
But calm thyself, refrain from tears, and 

grieve 
No more, and let me tel] thee, in a word, 
I have slain all the suitors in my halls, 
And so avenged their insolence and crimes.” 

And then Laértes. spake again, and said, 
“Tf now thou be Ulysses, my lost son, 

Give some plain token, that I may believe.” 

Ulysses, the sagacious, answered thus : 
“First, then, behold with thine own eyes the 

scar 
Which once the white tusk of a forest boar 
Inflicted, on Parnassus, when I made 
The journey thither, by thy own command, 
And by my gracious mother’s, to receive 
Gifts which her father, King Autolycus, 
Once promised, when he came to Ithaca. 
And listen to me further : let me name 
The trees which in thy well-tilled orchard 
grounds 
Thou gavest me. I asked them all of thee, 
When by thy side I trod the garden walks, 
A little boy. We went among the trees, 
And thou didst name them. Of the pear 
thirteen, 
And of the apple ten thou gavest me, 
And forty fig-trees ; and thou didst engage 
To give me fifty rows of vines, each row 
Of growth to feed the winepress. Grapes are 
there 
23 
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Of every flavor, when the hours of Jove 
Shall nurse them into ripeness from on high.” 
He spake: a trembling seized theold man’s 

heart 

And knees, as he perceived how true were all 

The tokens which Ulysses gave. He threw 

Round his dear son his arms. The hardy 
chief, 

Ulysses, drew him fainting to his heart. 

But when the old man’s strength revived, and 
calm 


Came o’er his spirit, thus he spake again : 

“‘O father Jove ! assuredly the gods 

Dwell on the Olympian height, since we be- 
hold 

The arrogant suitors punished for their 
crimes.” J. B. THaver. 


THE RISE OF THE REPUBLIC.* 

Ir is a fresh and important con- 
tribution to American history which 
Mr. Frothingham has just now given 
to the press, after many years of 
thorough and conscientious study. 
For while much has been written 
about our colonial history, and much 
about the long struggle which ter- 
minated in the subversion of the 
British authority in all ‘the original 
colonies, very little has been done to 
illustrate the beginning and growth 
of that sentiment of union and na- 
tionality which alone rendered such a 
result possible. The questions con- 
nected with it have for the most part 
lain outside of the work of the bi- 
ographer and the general historian ; 
and it was the purpose of Mr. Curtis, 
in his very able and elaborate “ His- 
tory of the Constitution,” where the 
subject is incidentally treated, to ex- 
hibit the fruits of this sentiment, rather 
than to show how it was produced and 
nurtured. To the consideration of this 
latter theme, Mr. Frothingham brings 
a minute and accurate acquaintance 
with the printed and the manuscript 
sources of information, and a deserv- 

1 The Rise of the Republic of the United States. 


By Richard Frothingham. Boston: Little, Brown, 
&Co. 1872. 8vo. 
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edly high reputation acquired by his 
previous works. His “ History of the 
Siege of Boston,” published in 1849, 
and his “ Life and Times of Joseph 
Warren,” published in 1865, are among 
the best of our historical monographs, 
and afforded a fit preparation for the 
more comprehensive work before us. 
That he has discharged his task with 
thoroughness, candor, and sound 
judgment, must be admitted by all 
competent critics; and his volume 
will také high rank as an authority 
on all the points to which it refers. 
Its materials have been sought with 
unwearied diligence and have been 
carefully weighed and thoroughly di- 
gested ; there is an entire absence of 
every thing in the slightest degree 
suggestive of partisanship; and the 
style is calm, grave, and dignified, 
but without rhetorical embellishment. 
The nature of the subject, indeed, 


almost wholly excludes picturesque 
description and personal characteriza- 


tion. Clearness, exactness of state- 
ment, and an orderly arrangement, 
are the qualities most needed; and 
these are abundantly shown through- 
out. 

Mr. Frothingham divides his vol- 
ume into twelve chapters of unequal 
length, each treating topically of a 
single stage in the growth of that 
idea of union which developed into 
the nation. Thus the chapter on 
“The Combination of Local Self- 
government and Union in the New 
England Confederacy” fills thirty- 
three pages: that entitled “ How the 
asseriion b:' Parliament of a right to 
tax the Colonies by the Stamp Act 
evoked a sentiment of Union and oc- 
casioned a General Congress” covers 
forty-three pages; thaton “The Tea 
Act and American Union” extends 
to fifty pages; the one showing 
“How a General Congress formed 
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the Association of the United Colo- 
nies, and how support was pledged 
to the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
in resisting the alteration of their 
Charter,” covers fifty-nine pages ; and 
that on “The Birth of the Nation,” 
which treats mainly of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, fills one hun- 
dred and five pages. A sufficient 


-general idea of our author’s method 


of dealing with his subject, and of 
the relative importance which he 
attaches to some of its principal sub- 
divisions, may be gathered from this 
comparative statement ; and we pro- 
ceed now to a closer examination of 
the volume, and of the interesting 
and important questions to which it 
relates. 

The thirteen colonies which extend- 
ed along the Atlantic coast from 
Canada to Florida included some set- 
tlements founded by Dutch, Swedish, 
or French immigrants; but for the 
most part the colonists were of Eng- 
lish descent, and had brought with 
them, or inherited from the first set- 
tlers, common habits, traditions, and 
tendencies. Though they came here 
from various motives, with strong 
differences of religious and political 
opinions, and were from different 
ranks in social life, they based all 
their institutions on the idea of local 
self-government, — that where the 
laws were administered, there they 
should be made. As Mr. Frothing- 
ham remarks, “ Whether the muni- 
cipality was called parish, borough, 
town, city, or county, the principle 
was alike recognized that the body 
of its residents, according to pre- 
scribed rules, should manage’ their 
own local affairs. In each the’ voters 
chose their own officers; each had 
its courts of justice ; each, in relation 
to its peculiar local interests, had a 
jurisdiction as wide as its territorial 
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limits.” This idea of local self-gov- 
ernmént was doubtless the most in- 
fluential element in our colonial his- 
tory. It showed itself in the forma- 
tion of the compact on board of the 
“ Mayflower,” in the early choice of 
selectmen to manage the town affairs, 
and in the successive creation of 
legislative assemblies in the various 
colonies ; it inspired the first resist- 
ance to the authority of Great Bri- 
tain; it shaped the articles of con- 
federation ; and down to the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, in 
1787, it was the dominant influence 
in American politics. But it was a 
disintegrating as well as a conserva- 
tive influence, tending to narrowness 
and isolation as well as to the security 
of individual liberty; and twice in 
our own time, under the guise of nul- 
lification and secession, it has endan- 
gered the existence of the Govern- 
ment created in the midst of so many 
difficulties. But, fortunately, the first 
settlers brought with them, besides 
the idea of local self-government, the 
ideas of union to resist common perils 
and of a common relation to the 
mother country. The Massachusetts 
colony was not fifteen years old when 
the New-England Confederacy was 
formed; and from that time to the 
beginning of the struggle with Great 
Britain there were constant sugges- 
tions for a union of two or more colo- 
nies, sometimes that they might be 
more easily subjected to the British 
crown, and sometimes that they might 
be brought into more beneficial rela- 
tions with one another, and present a 
common resistance to hostile aggres- 
sions. Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Hutchinson were both in favor of a 
union of the colonies ; but their polit- 
ical aims had not much in common. 
How this original or inherited senti- 
ment of union was strengthened and 
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turned in its true direction can only 
be very briefly shown in what we 
have further to say of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s book ; but it is a question which 
can never fail to interest the historian 
and the statesman. 

The New-England Confederacy, as 
we have remarked, was the first or- 
ganized expression of the sentiment 
of union; and, in the words of John 
Quincy Adams, it was also “the model 
and prototype of the North American 
confederacy of 1774. In neither of 
the two cases was the measure author- 
ized or sanctioned by the charters of 
the several colonies parties to the com- 
pact. In both cases it was the great 
law of Nature and of Nature’s God, — 
the law of self-preservation and self- 
defence, which invested the parties, 
as separate communities, with power 
to pledge their mutual faith for the 
common defence and general welfare 
of all.” The Confederacy was com- 
posed of the four colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Haven, 
and Plymouth; and throtgh the whole 
period of its existence it rigorously 
excluded Rhode Island from partici- 
pation in its councils. Thus consti- 
tuted, it was limited to a narrow ex- 
tent of territory; and it was also 
limited as to its powers. Its chief 
purpose, indeed, was to form a defen- 
sive league against the Indians ; and, 
in accordance with this view, the com- 
missioners were clothed with little 
more than an advisory power. They 
could prevent any one of the colonies 
from rushing into a war without the 
consent of the representatives of the 
others ; but with this exception they 
had very little real power. They 
could recommend to the several colo- 
nies what should be done in any ex- | 
igency, but they had no means what- 
ever of carrying their recommenda- 
tions into effect. Still, the formation 
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of the confederacy was a movement 
toward union, and it was productive 
of important results. As Mr. Froth- 
ingham remarks, “ It increased large- 
ly the importance of New England; 
and though it became weak and in- 
efficient by the total absence of a self- 
sustaining power, yet in crises when 
great public wants supply defects in 
forms it was used with great effect to 
provide for the common safety.” Un- 
der the Commonwealth and Cromwell 
there was little interference with the 
colonies, and the confederacy was al- 
lowed to carry on its limited work 
without notice: but shortly after the 
accession of Charles II. the attention 
of the home government was turned 
toward America; and in 1664 com- 
missioners, @ majority of whom were 
personally hostile to the colonies, were 
sent over to examine into the condition 
of the colonies, and to hear and de- 
termine, according to their discretion, 
all complaints of every kind against 
the local governments. In Plymouth, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, they 
were favorably received; but in Mas- 
sachusetts they met with a sturdy re- 
sistance which fills one of the bright- 
est pages in our colonial history. 
Among the charges brought against 
the colony was the illegality of the 
confederation. To this complaint the 
general court of Massachusetts replied 
in language which cannot be too often 
cited: “Considering that they were 
several colonies under one king, 
and came from their native country 
for one and the same end, and were 
here scattered at a great distance 
amongst the wild savages in a vast 
wilderness, had no walled towns or 
garrisons of soldiers for their defence, 
they apprehend that the least they 
could do was to enter into a league of 
amity and union one with another, 
engaging, in case of any unjust and 
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fresh assault made upon any part by 
the natives, jointly to assist each other 
as the matter should require: this 
being the end of their then confederat- 
ing, as the articles signed by the gen- 
eral courts of all the colonies, in May, 
1643, will plainly demonstrate, to the 
end, that, as our distance of place one 
from another rendered us weak and 
laid us open to their rage and violence, 
so our union might be as well to them 
a terror as to us strength; and, 
through the goodness of God, we have 
hitherto had large experience of the 
great good that by this confederation 
hath redounded, not only to all his 
Majesty’s subjects here planted, but 
even to the natives themselves, it 
having been a means to prevent much 
trouble and bloodshed among them- 
selves; so that, although since that 
war some of them have sundry times 
made their attempts and put us to a 
considerable charge and trouble sev- 
eral ways, yet no massacre hath been 
among us from that day to this, blessed 
be God for it.” No direct blow was 
aimed at the Confederacy by the home 
government or the royal commission- 
ers: but the union of Connecticut 
and New Haven under one govern- 
ment had greatly diminished its im- 
portance; and though it lasted twenty 
years longer, and was an efficient in- 
strument of good during the terrible 
period of Philip’s war, it ceased to 
exist when the charters were vacated 
under James II. “Thus the Confed- 
eracy fell,” as Mr. Frothingham well 
says, “with the fall of local self-gov- 
ernment.” 

During the inter-charter period the 
pressure of common evils and the 
anticipation of common dangers led 
to similarity of action in several of 
the colonies, to frequent correspond- 
ence between the local authorities, 
and, finally, to the holding a confer- 
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ence at Albany by the representatives 
of the four colonies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Plymouth, and New 
York. The result of this conference 
was a combined attempt for the con- 
quest of Canada, which failed of suc- 
cess through the. inefficiency of the 
commissary charged with the provis- 
ioning of one of the two expeditions 
set on foot. There was, however, at 
this period too little communication 
between the colonies to allow the be- 
lief in the value of union as an ele- 
ment of strength to have much prac- 
tical effect. In 1693, there was but 
one mail a week between New York 
and Boston, and six days were required 
for its conveyance. As the colonies 
increased in population, and the inter- 
colonial trade acquired importance, 
the obstacles to concerted action nat- 
urally diminished, and the usefulness 
of such action became more apparent. 


In the next seventy years the colo- 
nies made rapid strides in wealth and 
population, the number of inhabitants 
increasing from two hundred thousand 
to a million and a half, and their 
growth in other respects being equally 


great. Simultaneously with this 
growth the belief in the importance 
of union became deeper and more 
widely exterided ; it was urged, indeed, 
by different individuals, with very 
different objects and aims. Its advo- 
cates, however, were naturally di- 
vided into two parties, corresponding 
more or less exactly with the two 
great political parties in England. 
“They agreed,” says Mr. Frothing- 
ham, “in deploring the increasing 
evils of distinct and rival communi- 
ties, in looking forward with confi- 
dence to benefits that would flow from 
a common polity, and in aiming at the 
statesman-like object of uniformity in 
.the laws. Both parties looked with 
pride on their connection with the 
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mother country, and desired such a 
constitution as would be consistent 
with their obligation to the crown. 
But the differences between the two 
parties in objects and views in other 
things were important and vital. One 
party desired such a union as would 
recognize and protect the customs and 
privileges, the capacities and powers, 
the native traits of the American, — 
his spirit of freedom and equality, — 
the new society which had grown up | 
naturally as the new race hewed their 
way into the wilderness and built up 
communities: the other party re- 
garded this spectacle of a social sys- 
tem without an established aristoc- 
racy, or religion, or a nobility, or 
hereditary rulers, as dangerous ; and 
looked at the instrumentality of union, 
not merely to provide for the common 
defence, but to curb the rising popu- 
lar power. One party sought union 
to establish equality of trade: the 
other party sought union to enforce 
the mercantile system. One party 
aimed to preserve the principle of lo- 
cal self-government in full vigor: the 
other party aimed to abridge its 
powers by the process of absorption, 
centralization, and consolidation. One 
party, in the conviction that reason 
would in time bring the colonies to- 
gether, were in favor of a voluntary 
union: the other party, who regarded 
force to be all in all of government, 
advocated a compulsory union, with 
the design of having it enforced by 
an act of Parliament.” With these 
views more or less active in the pub- 
lic mind, there had also been actual 
experience of the effect of combined 
action in a series of conferences which 
preceded the Congress held at Albany 
in 1754. In this meeting, which was 
held in pursuance of a direct com- 
mand from the mother country, and 
with apparently very little sympathy 
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on the part of the colonists, seven 
colonies were represented by twenty- 
five commissioners. Their first object 
was to make a treaty with the Five 
Nations, and prevent their joining with 
the French. While these proceedings 
were going on, the commissioners also 
took up the question of union, and 
unanimously voted that a union of all 
the colonies was absolutely necessary 
for their general defence and security. 
A committee, of which Franklin and 
Hutchinson were both members, was 
appointed to prepare and report a 
plan for such aunion. This they did; 
and, after discussion, the plan was or- 
dered to be submitted to all the colo- 
nies, and afterward sent to England. 
Its adoption was strongly urged in 
the newspapers, but it failed to meet 
with the public acceptance, was re- 
jected by all the colonial assemblies 
before which it was laid, and was de- 
nounced in the town meeting of Bos- 
ton as detrimental to the liberties of 
the people. In England no action 
was taken on it. It failed, because 
neither party was satisfied with it as 
a whole; but it did not prevent the 
preparation of other plans, and its fail- 
ure only delayed an inevitable result. 

The events of the next few years 
did much to foster a spirit of union, 
and to hasten the time when it could 
be embodied in an effective movement. 
Immediately on the conquest of 
Canada, the British Government de- 
termined to carry out a long-cherished 
plan of bringing the colonies into a 
closer subjection to the mother coun- 
try. For this purpose they designed 
to alter the territorial boundaries of 
some of the colonies ; to remodel their 
constitutions; to limit the power of 
local self-government; to secure the 
enforcement of laws which had hither- 
to remained a dead letter ; to establish 
a standing army; and to raise a 
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revenue from the colonies. Informa- 
tion of this design at once filled the 
colonies with alarm, which was height- 
ened by the passage of the Declaratory 
Resolves, and subsequently of the 
Stamp Act. The first public action 
on the subject was at a town meet- 
ing in Boston, May 24, 1764, which 
voted strong and carefully-drawn 
instructions to its representatives in 
the general court, closing with the 
injunction, that, “as his Majesty’s 
other North American colonies are 
embarked with us in this most impor- 
tant bottom, we further desire you to 
use your endeavors, that their weight 
may be added to that of this province ; 
that, by the united application of all 
who are aggrieved, all may happily 
obtain redress,” Thus encouraged, 
the general court appointed a com- 
mittee to sit during the recess, and 
to write to the other colonies to desire 
the several assemblies on this continent 
to join with them in the measures 
adopted by Massachusetts. A similar 
course of action was pursued in the 
following year on the passage of the 
Stamp Act. It was at once proposed 
to hold a congress; and on the 7th of 
October, 1765, twenty-eight delegates 
representing nine colonies met in 
New York. This congress, known in 
history as the Stamp-Act Congress, 
continued in session for only a little 
more than a fortnight; but its proceed- 
ings had an important influence on 
the subsequent history of the struggle 
with the mother country. It adopted 
a declaration of rights and grievances 
embodied in a preamble and fourteen 
resolutions, an address to the king, a 
memorial to the House of Lords, and 
a petition to the House of Commons, 
which have ever since been regarded 
as among the ablest documents of the 
period. In order to give greater effect 
to this action, Congress ordered an 
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account of the proceedings to be trans- 
mitted to the unrepresented colonies. 

The sentiment of union which had 
received so strong an impulse from 
the passage of the Stamp Act, and 
the opposing action of the congress, 
was still further strengthened by the 
attempt of the British Government to 
perfect their aggressive system by the 
passage of the Townshend Revenue 
Acts, and the resistance which these 
acts aroused. Among the first fruits of 
their passage were the Circular Letter 
of Massachusetts, the proceedings of 
the other colonial assemblies in regard 
to it, and the formation of committees 
of correspondence, all showing how 
general had become the belief that in 
union alone was strength; but we 
have no space to follow the interesting 
andimportant details which Mr. Froth- 
ingham has brought together in the 
two chapters devoted to this part of 
his inquiry. Nor can we follow 
him in the account which he gives in 
his eighth chapter of the influence of 
the Tea Act in creating a fresh de- 
mand for a general congress, accom- 
panied by a general pledge to abide 
by its decisions. It is enough to quote 
a single passage from his statement 
of the then existing condition of the 
public mind: “The Tea Act, and its 
sequence, the Boston Port Act, 
were fulfilling their mission. They 
were the proximate cause of events, 
one naturally and inevitably evolving 
another, which had the effect of 
changing the condition of the Ameri- 
can cause from discord to harmony, 
from confusion to order, from the road 
to ruin to the broadway to national 
triumph. The Whig affirmed, the 
Tory conceded, that there was 
union. It rested on a public opinion 
so broad and deep, a determination 
so stern, that it had become a posi- 
tive force.” 


The congress met at Philadelphia 
on the 5th of September, 1774; and, 
when all the members had taken their 
seats, it consisted of fifty-five delegates, 
chosen by twelve colonies, represent- 
ing a population of about two and a 
quarter millions. Georgia, the only 
colony which did not choose delegates, 
gave a pledge to concur with her 
“sister colonies” in their effort to 
maintain their right to the British 
Constitution. After continuing in 
session for seven weeks, and maturing 
a series of measures based on the famil- 
iar idea of united action, the congress 
was dissolved; and the legislative 
assemblies in nearly all the colonies 
within a few months formally approved 
of the proceedings, and recommended 
the inhabitants strictly to adhere to 
the association which had been its 
chief work. “The Americans,” says 
Mr. Frothingham, “through the mod- 
ern instrumentality of representa- 
tion, inaugurated a general council; 
and they now began to look to it as 
their guide, and to consider it a neces- 
sity that its decisions concerning the 
common welfare should be respected as 
laws. It is scarcely possible to overrate 
the importance of this result. It is 
safe to say that it influenced the whole 
future course of American history.” 

Union was no longer a mere senti- 
ment: it had become a recognized 
fact; and a general congress was re- 
garded as one of the established institu- 
tions of the colonies. Three weeks after 
the skirmish at Lexington, a new con- 
gress met, composed for the most part 
of the same delegates who had sat in 
the last congress. Among its earliest 
acts was the appointment of a com- 
mander-in-chief for the forces of the 
united colonies; and from this time a 
bolder tone and a more inflexible ‘pur- 
pose characterized the action of the 


popular party. 
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Into the interesting questions which 
are discussed in Mr. Frothingham’s 
last two chapters, filling about a quar- 
ter part of his volume, —the formation 
of the State governments pursuant to 
the recommendations of Congress, the 
Declaration of Independence, the fail- 
ure of the articles of Confederation to 
meet the just requirements of the 
people, and the formation of the Can- 
stitution, — we have left ourselves no 
space to enter. We would, however, 
especially commend to the careful 
examination of every one interested 
in the constitutional history of the 
United States the masterly account 
which Mr. Frothingham gives of the 
formation of the State governments, 
and of the influences which led to the 
Declaration of Independence. No- 
where else are these topics so well 
and so elaborately treated as in this 
volume. Cc. C. 8. 
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“ WHat do you mean by progress ?” 

This is not so difficult a question to answer. Take Great Britain 
for statistics. In one hundred years the working power of Great 
Britain has been enlarged by the invention and creation of machinery 
which does the work of six hundred million men to-day. An easy 
way to remember the number is to remember that it is double the 
number of working-men in the world to-day. Estimating the work- 
ing force of Great Britain, men and women, as, at the outside, ten 
million to-day, and five million in 1772, her production is now sev- 
enty times what it was in 1772; and thirty-five times what it would 
be with as little machinery as in 1772. 

Great Britain is, then, for practical purposes, thirty-five times richer 
than she was a hundred years ago, so far as material interests can 
+ measure real wealth. The enlargement of the wealth of this country, 
measured by the same standard, is probably larger yet. 

What is the good of it? Cui bono? What is enlarged wealth? 
and what is progress ? 

We can conceive of a benevolent despot in England, who, having 
read, wiiat is quite untrue, in Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, that 

“There was a time, ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man,” 

should in this year, 1872 say that he would have the same amount of 
labor done which was done in 1772, only it should be done by the 
laboring machinery, and that the men should work only in their pro- 
portion of one to sixty of the machinery. In 1772 the working hours 
were about twelve hours a day. One sixtieth part of this would 
give everybody twelve minutes work a day. This would fill out the 
stint which England took of the subduing of the world in 1772. For 
the rest of the time they would rest themselves. This is probably 
about as’ much work as a Fiji Islander does in the same time. It 
takes him about twelve minutes daily, on the average, to catch his fish, 
to dig his yams, or to knock down his cocoanuts. 

But the benevolent despot would shrink from all this lazy “ loaf- 
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ing.”” He would say that the world must be subdued, and that the 
stint or share which England took in 1772 was not a large enough 
stint. He would say that she is clothing half the world, and arming 
half the world, and that the clothing and arming must not be sud- 
denly cut off. The production of England must be maintained at 
least to the point where it is, he would say. The benevolent despot 
to whom American industry may be supposed to be intrusted would 
say the same thing. 

Very good. It isa satisfaction to have the rest of the world re- 
garded. The Araucanian Indian and the cattle-drivers on the pampas 
shall have their ponchos for only a quarter part of their cost in 1772; 
and the Fiji Islander shall dig his yams with a hoe from Birmingham, 
which is better than any shell-hoe he can make for himself. So far, the 
world is subdued more easily, and Araucanian and cattle-driver and 
Fijian ought to be much obliged to the labor-saving machines and to 
the benevolent despots, if these last really existed. But, meanwhile, 
how is it with the men and women of England and America? The 
Araucanian has to work for his poncho only a quarter part of the 
time which a poncho cost his grandfather. Does the man who made 
the poncho work only a quarter of the time that his grandfather 
worked ? 

. This is the question, as it is put by the eight-hour men and “ labor- 
reformers.” 

No. He works ten hours where his ancestor worked twelve, if he 
live in England. In America, if he works for government, he works 
eight ; and elsewhere he works ten, ten and a half, or eleven, as the 
case may be. He has not gained in working hours materially. But 
he has gained on precisely the standard where the other has gained ; 
for his poncho, his Sunday coat, or his working clothes, are just as 
much cheaper to him as the savage’s are to him. And he may use 
the rest of his wages, after he has bought his clothes, for luxuries his 
ancestors did not know. He does use them so. He has a carpet on 
his floor, he buys two suits of clothes a year, and his wife has a silk 
dress. He takes the “ Ledger,” and “ OLD AND New ;” he has a pho- 
tograph taken of every baby who is born to him; he has silver spoons, 
and a best set of china, and carries a watch. These are things which 
were impossible to his grandfather. 

At this point, or in the midst of such enumeration, Humanity steps 
in, and says “ So you call that progress? I call it very lame progress, 
considering the question is of progress seventy-fold. What have you 
been doing for the man himself? Have you given him the means to 
enjoy more, to be more, to live more, than his grandfather? Has he 
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seventy-fold the means for enjoyment, improvement, and life, that his 
grandfather had?” 

It is History who is interrogated ; and History does not permit her- 
self to get into a passion, nor does she speak with the acerbity with 
which Humanity questions. 

Histoy says in reply, that, as for life, the average man lives longer 
than he did a hundred years ago; that his children are more certain 
to live ; that certain terrible diseases, then most destructive, are now 
greatly limited. She has to confess that one terrible disease, which 
degrades the tone of life and its’ quality, has gained head in the same 
time. But still the average length of life is greater than it was. 
History says that the sanitary conditions of men are more thought of ; 
that their lives are more comfortable ; that they sink less time in trav- 
el. She says their rights are better guarded, that torture in judicial 
proceedings has been abolished since 1750, and that a man is not 
afraid of the thumb-screw. She says, also, that everybody learns to 
read, and that everybody has something to read, and that this is much 
more than you could say when the labor-saving machinery came 
in. ; 
Humanity listens, but is not satisfied. Humanity says, ‘‘ I was not 
talking about achievement or reading books. I was talking of true 
life. Tell me about the realities. Are people better? are they sev- 
enty times better? By better, I mean more pure and more true. If 
you have helped them seventy-fold there, then I shall be glad to 
hear about the machinery. But, till you can say you have, J do not 
know that I care much about the production of cotton cloth, or the 
manufacture of Rifled Cannon.” 

History says she does not understand measuring goodness by a 
yard-measure, and then talking about seventy-fold. She says that if 
literature is a test, the world is purer: that there is not a bookseller 
who would dare print Swift’s “‘ Polite Conversation ” to-day ; and 
that the New-York papers of to-day are gentlemanly indeed com- 
pared with those of the time of Washington. 

But Humanity is not satisfied. Humanity says, “ I know you can- 
not measure goodness with a tape-measure ; but you can measure 
crime by it. You say the world is seventy times stronger in a hun- 
dred years. I ask if it is seventy times better, and you say you can- 
not tell. Tell me this, then: Is there in London or New York, in a 
year, only one seventieth part of the number of murders which there 
were in 1772, after you have allowed for the difference in population ? 
Do the records indicate only one sevetienth proportion of adultery or 
prostitution? Or have you any reason to think that lying or steal- 
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ing have been reduced so as to take place only once where. they did 
take place seventy times?” 

And finding History is engaged in looking up the statistics of these 
things, Humanity adds with bitterness, ‘* I understand that you have 
an institution called ‘ The Church,’ of which the precise business is 
to introduce the law of God and the kingdom of heaven jgto this 
world, to take away the sins of the world. Will you tell me,” says 
Humanity, “‘ how much the Church has availed herself of the new 
manufacture, new commerce, new machinery, new power? and 
whether she has enlarged her empire 6ver men’s sins seventy-fold in 
a hundred years ?” 

This is substantially the question which it is the business of our 
* Record of Progress” to answer, side by side with the narratives 
which show increase in iron manufacture, improvements in garden- 
ing, and the extension of education. When the question is put to 
that great composite institution, properly called “* The Church,” made 
up of so many rituals, creeds, and communions, she is somewhat at a 
loss for answer. ; 

She pleads first, because it is the most direct answer, not because 
she most believes in it, that, in a century, she has done a good deal 
towards instilling Christian life and morals among barbarous nations. 
She has civiljzed the Sandwich Islands. She has abolished the suttee 
and put down the Thugs in India. And even where she has not, in 
form, converted nations, she claims that she has raised the standard 
of their morality. History assents, and Humanity nods; but both 
History and Humanity say at once that the Church cannot pretend 
that this has been the chief part of her work: they both ask what 
she has done under.the shadow of her own cathedrals; and both of 
them intimate that she can hardly expect to succeed abroad, while 
she fails in the lands which have already assented, in external form, 
to her claims. Their question is, whether, in Christian lands, she is 
doing seventy times as much to save men from their sins, or, statisti- 
cally, to reduce the calendar of crime, as she did a hundred years 
ago. 

The Church, having to answer the question in this new form, is a 
little at loss. She is too loyal to her Master to say that she cannot 
save people from their sins ; for she can, and she knows she can. 
But when she is asked what she has done to keep up the progress in 
society, in family life, in personal culture, to the same plane, and in 
the same extent, as the progress made in material wealth, the 
Church has to pause. She has to say, that she has been very much 
occupied in some discussions within herself as to the best methods of 
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going to work, of officering her working force, and of leading the at- 
tack; in short, “ of getting ready to prepare to try.” And when she 
looks over the biographies of her leaders in the last century, History 
‘and Humanity assisting, one at each side, the Church is a little an- 
noyed to find that some of the most distinguished of them have done 
more in preparing for future campaigns than in casting out the devils 
of to-day. She has to confess that her officers have got too much in- 
terested in what is but mess-room politics. 

We have before us, as we write, a copy of “ The Guardian,” a 
weekly journal of great ability, published in London, in the interests 
of one of the principal sections of the Church of England. It illus- 
trates fairly enough the classes of subjects which mere ecclesiastics, 
of whatever school, are apt to engage in. The seventeen subjects of 
religion discussed. in this paper, apart from its “ intelligence,” are: 
1. The use of the Athanasian creed. 2. The relations of the English 
Church with the Abuna of Abyssinia. 3. The amendments proposed in 
the rubric. 4. The consecration of the Bishop of Trinidad. 5. The 
time of day when non-communicants should retire from service. 
6. The appropriation of seatsin churches. 7. The danger of burying 
dissenters in parish burying-grounds. 8. The success of a “ choral 
union” of neighboring parishes. 9. The Curates’ Augmentation 
Fund. 10. And at more length than any other subject, the curates 
of Archdeacon Denison, who had been suspended by their bishop for 
disobeying him in the ritual. 11. Some improvements in the burial 
of the dead. 12. The printing of sermons without permission. 
13. “The Bennett judgment.” 14. The reform of convocation. 
15. The national schools, and religious education in them. 16. The 
question whether clergymen not ordained by the English Church 
might preach in her pulpit. 17. The best method of administering 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Now, we see no objection to the discussion of these subjects. We 
can understand that a certain interest attaches to each of them, and 
a certain importance to one or two of them. They represent suffi- 
ciently well the class of topics in which the authorities of “ The 
Church,” in most of its branches, have interested themselves in the 
hundred years, while the world was multiplying its material power 
seventy-fold. All this time, the business of the Church, as the rep- 
resentative of Jesus Christ, was to proclaim the kingdom of God, 
and to open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, to heal 
the sick and to cast out devils, and to proclaim to the poor the gos- 
pel or glad tidings. If the Church could have kept directly at that 
business, if it could have found “ double-speeders,” and in particular 
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* condensers ;”’ if it could have invented safety-valyes and “ multipli- 
ers” for the business it thus had to do, so that the poor should be 
less poor, the suffering more happy, the false more true, the unchaste 
more pure, the beastly more godly, and the whole race of men and 
women more like the little children, of whom God’s kingdom is, — 

why, the Church would have fewer enemies to-day, and less occasion 
to print Evidences of Christianity. 


THE FUNCTION OF TOWN LIBRA- 
RIES. 

Tuis is a one-sided paper. Some- 
thing might be said on the other side. 
But as that is the popular side, it is 
likely to receive full justice. In 
behalf of an unconverted minority, 
who should be represented through 
the press, if nowhere else, I desire 
to register a dissent from the prevail- 
ing opinion concerning the function 
of libraries sustained by the taxa- 
tion of towns and small municipali- 
ties. The importance of stimulating 
thought upon subjects bearing ever so 
remotely upon our fiscal requirements, 
I conceive to be far greater than may 
superficially appear. For when the 
mass of our people clearly comprehend 
what government should not be called 
upon to do for them, they will insist 
upon its performing duties which are 
manifestly within its sphere of action. 
Laboring men and women are to-day 
suffering from the adulteration of 
their food and drink, and from a sys- 
tem of taxation which oppresses them 
with weighty and unjust burdens. 
Their deliverance can only come by 
dismissing legislators who are disci- 
ples of what may be called the Todgers 
school of economy; that remarkable 
matron, as Dickens tells us, caring 
_ little for the solid sustenance of her 
boarders, provided “the gravy” 
abundant and satisfactory. 

Upon what principle can the citizen, 
who thinks before he casts his ballot, 


justify himself in voting increased 
taxes upon his neighbors for the pur- 
pose of establishing a library? He 
must assume the necessity of public 
schools, and then argue that he may. 
vote for a library that will supplement 
the elementary instruction which the 
town provides. And the justification 
is ample. If our schools are so conduct- 
ed as to awaken a taste for knowledge 
and give a correct method in English 
reading, the town library may repre- 
sent the university brought to every 
man’s door. But suppose a large por- 
tion of the funds taken from taxpayers 
is devoted to circulating ephemeral 
works of mere amusement. Is it not 
as monstrous for me to vote to tax my 
neighbor to furnish the boys and girls 
with “A Terrible Tribulation,” or 
“Lady So-and-so’s Struggle,” as it 
would be for the purpose ef providing 
them with free tickets to witness “ Arti- 
cle 47 ” or “ The Black Crook”? These 
romances and dramas(to represent them 
in the most favorable point of view) are 
evanescent productions, designed to 
meet the market demand for the intense 
and spasmodic. Their claims to patron- 
age from the public purse are precisely 
similar. 

So far, the citizen has a right to 
object as a taxpayer. But, if he were 
truly soliciteus for the welfare of the 


as community about him, the protest 


might be far deeper. For the weak 
spot in our school system lies just 
here: while claiming immense credit 
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for giving most of our children the 
ability to read, we show the profound- 
est indifference about what they read. 
But this accomplishment of reading 
- is a very doubtful good if it goes no 
farther than to give a boy the satisfac- 
tion of perusing “ The Police Gazette,” 
or introduces a girl to the adulteries 
of Mr. Griffith Gaunt, and the ad- 
ventures of a hundred other heroes of 
characters even more questionable. 
By teaching our children to read, and 
then setting them adrift in a sea of 
feverish literature which vitiates the 
taste and enervates the character, we 
show an indifference about as sensible 
as that of the old lady who thought it 
could not matter whether her son had 
gone to the bosom of Abraham or 
Beelzebub, seeing that they were both 
Scripture names. 

It is not difficult to conceive of 
communities, existing in Greenland or 


elsewhere, which might legitimately 
tax the citizen to furnish his neighbors 
with their novel-reading. But it can 
scarcely be disputed that an increased 
facility for obtaining works of fiction 
is not the pressing need of our country 


in this present year of grace. Dr. 
Isaac Ray, perhaps our highest au- 
thority on morbid mental phenomena, 
concludes his study on the effects of 
the prevalent romantic literature in 
these words: “The specific doctrine 
I would inculcate is, that the excessive 
indulgence in novel-reading which is 
a characteristic of our times, is charge- 
able with many of the mental irregu- 
larities that prevail among us in a 
degree unknown at any former period.” 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, a physician of 
similar note in England, uses still 
stronger language in describing how 
fearfully and fatally suggestive to the 
minds of the young are those artisti- 
cally developed records of sin which 
form the staple of the popular novel. 
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Senator Yeaman, in his recent work 
upon Government, exclaims, “The 
volumes of trash poured forth daily, 
weekly, and monthly are appalling. 
Many minds, which if confined to a 
few solid volumes would become valu- 
able thinkers, are lost in the wilderness 
of brilliant and fragrant weeds!” 
Our eminent bibliographer, Mr. Spof- 
ford, informs us that “ masses of novels 
and other ephemeral publications over- 
load most of our popular libraries ;” 
and our wisest physicians agree in the 
influence they exert. 

Of course, these views will be met 
by a brusk statement that town 
libraries must supply such books 
as people want; and that they demand 
the current novels in unlimited quan-- 
tities. But I repudiate the dismal 
fallacy upon which such an argument 
is based. Plum-cake and champagne 
would doubtless be demanded at a 
Sunday-school picnic, were these 
delicacies placed upon the table. But, 
if the committee did not think it neces- 
sary to supply them from the parish 
funds, is it certain that a fair amount 
of cold beef and hasty-pudding would 
not be consumed in their stead? And 
if a heartless man-government declined 
to furnish Maggie and Mollie with 
“The Pirate’s Penance” or “The 
Bride’s Bigamy” for their sabbath 
reading, is it not possible that those 
fair voters. of the future might substi- 
tute some sketch of the principles of 
political economy, or some outline of 
human physiology, their knowledge 
of which would bless an unborn gen- 
eration ? 

I do not advocate the absurdity of 
a town library which should chiefly 
consist of authors like Plato and Prof. 
Peirce. No one can doubt that the 
great majority of its volumes should 
be emphatically popular in their 
character. They should furnish intelli- 
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gible and interesting reading to the 
average graduate of the town schools, 
And there is no lack of such works. 
The outlines of physical and social 
science have been written by men of 
genius in simple and attractive style. 
History and biography in the hands 
of their masters give a healthy stim- 
ulus to the imagination, and tend to 
strengthen the character. The func- 
tion of a town library should be to 
supply reading improving and interest- 
ing, and yet, in the best sense of the 
word, popular. And I maintain that 
this can be done, without setting up a 
rival agency to the news-stand, the 
book-club, and the weekly paper, for 
the circulation of the novels of the day. 

There is a saying of Dr. Johnson, 
to the effect that if a boy be let loose 
in a library he is likely to give him- 
self a very fair education. But in 


accepting this dictum, we must re- 
member the sort of library the doc- 


tor had in his mind. As known to 
him, it was based upon solid vol- 
umes of systematized information. Be- 
sides these were the noblest poems 
of the world, a very few great ro- 
mances, and ponderous tomes of con- 
troversial theology; good, healthy 
food, and much of it attractive to aa 
unpampered boy-appetite. 

But the range of a large library is 
by no means necessary to produce the 
soundest educational results. Can it 
be doubted that familiar knowledge 
of a small case of well-selected books 
—such, for instance, as the modest 
stipend of a country clergyman easily 
collects —is better for boy and girl 
than the liberty of devouring a thou- 
sand highly-flavored sweets in the 
free library ? At all events, a few old- 
fashioned people do not question it. 
“A year ago,” writes one of them, 
“ Alice used to read Irving and 
Spenser, and Tom was dipping into 
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Gibbon and Shakspeare; liking 
them well enough, yet preferring a 
game of base-ball to either, as it was 
proper he should. But the town 
library has opened, and these young 
people are found crouching over novels 
in out-of-the-way corners, when they 
ought to be at play, or reading sur- 
reptitiously at night, when they ought 
to be asleep.” It is in vain to throw 
all the responsibility upon parents. 
American parents are very busy, and 
somewhat careless. Mrs. Fanny Fire- 


‘fly’s highly-seasoned love-stories for 


girls, and Mr. Samuel Sensation’s 
boy-novels and spiced preparations of 
boned history, are got up like. the 
port-wine drops of the confectioners, 
to tempt and to sell. And they do 
their work. Noone can examine the 
average boy and girl of the period 
without being struck with their igno- 
rance of the great works of English 
literature, which young people of a 
former generation were accustomed 
to read with profit and delight. 

The function of a town library is 
to supplement the town schools; to 
gratify the taste for knowledge which 
they should have imparted; and to 
serve as an instrument for that self- 
education to which there is no limit. 
But taxpayers are not bound to cir- 
culate twenty-seven thousand novels 
against nineteen hundred volumes of 
biography and seventeen hundred of 
history, according to the figures of 
one report, or to expend two-thirds of 
the working force of their establish- 
ment in sending out “novels and 
juveniles,” according to the state- 
ment of another. In a word, infor- 
mation, not excitement, should be 
imbibed from the atmosphere of the 
town library. That prevailing in- 
firmity of our time which seeks to 
substitute sensibility for morality 
should there find small encourage- 
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ment. But we shall never know 
what this institution might do for a 
community, so long as the tempta- 
tion of free novels is thrust in the 
faces. of all who enter. For it is not 
to be expected that our youth, fresh 
from school, moving among the count- 
less agitations of American life, will 
select reading that may require some 
mental exertion, so long as mental 
excitement is offered them in unlim- 
ited amounts. 

I am well aware how much may 
be said for the story-tellers, and 
how many people there are to say it. 
And whenever the editorof “Op anp 
New ” shall think there is danger of 
their being unduly neglected, I hope 
he will retain me in their defence. 
But oné may allow the claims of the 
romancers, from Scheherazade to Mrs. 
Southworth, and yet maintain that 
the theory upon which the average 
town library is run is faulty. There is 
no virtue in despising cakes and ale, 
and the heat of ginger i’ the mouth 
may at times impart a wholesome 
glow to the entire system. But it 
does not quite follow that it is the 
function of American towns to sup- 
ply these stimulants gratis, at the ex- 
pense of their taxpayers. While we 
consider the immense amount of 
reading of a certain sort that a town 
library supplies, it is well to remem- 
ber that there are other sorts of read- 
ing it may possibly prevent. For it 
may encourage reading precisely as 
prodigality encourages industry. Lux- 
ury and profusion do indeed feed in- 
dustry, und demoralize it. But the 
industry which serves God by bless- 
ing man, they prevent from being fed. 
I fear that in these days more noble 
capacities die of a surfeit from too 
much poor reading, than starve from 
want of good books. The valid de- 
fence of institutions working in the 
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interest of State education is this: 
they prevent a waste of power. When 
any one of them can be shown to 
encourage waste of power, it needs 
looking after. In our complex social 
condition the real consequences of 
any Government interference extend 
far beyond its apparent consequences. 
An institution may be very useful up 
to a certain point, and yet hurtful if 
allowed to run its full course without 
restraining criticism. 

The managers of our smaller 
libraries are apt to be picked men, 
who give unrequited labor and intel- 
ligence to their trust. But they are 
chosen at town-meeting, and to a cer- 
tain extent must carry out the wishes 
of their electors. Upon this matter, 
as upon most others, it is the duty 
of the thoughtful men and women to 
create a wholesome public opirion. 
They must recognize the fact that the 
change from a few good books to an 
unlimited supply of all sorts of books, 
is by no means an unmixed advan- 
tage to a community. While the 
results of town libraries, taken in the 
aggregate, are undoubtedly good, it 
is our duty to consider whether they 
ought not to be better. 

J. P. Quincy. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Ir there is any subject which belongs 
exclusively to the domain of woman, 
it is the perilous one of domestic service; 
and, if women were to be judged ex- 
clusively by their active relations to it, 
men would be wholly justified in con- 
sidering them unfit for government. 
It is to be hoped that its agitation, 
temporarily increased by Working- 
women’s Associations and philan- 
thropic efforts, may, tossing the problem 
to and fro, purposely or vaguely, yet 
leave a residuum of common-sense for 
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general appropriation. At present it 
is lamentable to witness a knot of 
nineteenth-century women discussing 
their Bridgets. Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, it 
is answered. Yea: but why this special 
kind of abundance? we reply. Be- 
cause it constitutes so large a part of 
our daily lives. True; but for every 
evil involved in a necessity there is a 
remedy; and the remedy here, we 
maintain, lies chiefly with ourselves, 
and not with our servants. Nineteenth- 
century women should discuss this 
subject, seeking for its solution, not 
from each one’s limited range of per- 
sonal experience, but from a wide 
knowledge of human relations, of the 
realities upon which caste is based; 
realities whose focus is transient, and 
whose orbit is constantly passing from 
the narrow one of birth into that of 
occupation, from occupation into edu- 
cation, from education into character. 
The relations between employers 
and employé in the same household, 
spring, of course, from the division of 
labor. That there are such un-codper- 
ative beings as employers, suggests 
superiority of some kind; and its pas- 
sive, not to say active acknowledg- 
ment, which may only assume shape 
as an undefined feeling, is one of the 
causes of domestic annoyance. It re- 
quires some elevation of mind to cheer- 
fully and openly recognize superiority 
in others, especially if it is factitious. 
The superiority of wealth is peculiar- 
ly aggravating. The I-am-as-good-as- 
you-are feeling longs to assert itself. 
Every thing is comparative; yet to 
the little girl, who earns only her home, 
her mistress is as richas the Beacon- 
street lady to her inside-man: with his 
forty dollars per month ; and the five- 
dollars-per-week cook loftily orders 
about her two-dollars-per-week assist- 
ant, who washes the kettle in which 


the turtle-soup is boiled. One must 
have some means in order to hire any 
thing. My poorer neighbor applies 
to me for coal, wherewith to cook her 
boarder’s dinner, and I receive my 
pupil’s two hundred dollars’ tuition fee. 
My parlor-girl wears her twenty-five- 
cent alpaca, and I my ninety-cent one ; 
and both of us because fashion, not 
taste, has stamped it as a lady-like 
dress. Can there be antagonism be- 
tween the rich and poor, when we are 
all servants of each other, most of us 
literally earning our bread? and yet 
we talk as if there were a distinct line 
between them, and not one that is 
ever changing and unsubstantial. The 
woman of moderate means has no 
carriage ; while her. dressmaker wears 
the chemically-colored crystal that 
rivals in brilliancy the other’s carbun- 
cle. If, then, my children’s tailoress, 
I myself, and my wealthier friend, 
meet on the common topic of servants, 
the fault or the disorder must be wide- 
spread. The fault is mutual, the dis- 
order contagious, the remedy tedious. 
Yet to the employers does the axiom, 
that the greater the knowledge the 
less the excuse, forcibly apply. The 
employers, for the most part, are found 
among the middle and richer classes 
the employés, our servants, among 
those who, as a class, are deficient in 
character and education ; and, this is 
the point we would most emphasize. 
The inferiority of character may be 
questioned ; that of education will be 
granted; and by education is not meant 
the technical school knowledge, but 
that education which gives perception 
of truth, insight, the power of general- 
ization, the freedom which is necessity, 
the voluntary choice of right because 
right is necessity, the power of self- 
reliance for internal need, with recep- 
tion of external help for aid in develop- 
ment. In these elements of education, 
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which we more or less possess, our ser- 
vants are lacking : for which they alone 
are not reprehensible ; they are true to 
their inheritances ; for the earnest of 
the millennium is the growth that each 
century shows over its predecessor in 
lessening its transmitted weight of 
evil. Our domestics are often true, gen- 
tle, careful, patient, yet superstitious 
and suspicious. How can it be other- 
wise? The church, whether Romish 
or Protestant, has taught them to heed 
these former characteristics : but it has 
not taught them that pecuniary superi- 
ors are friendly, that the rich do not 
conspire against the poor, that because 
they are servants, they are not infe- 
riors; these questions, religion leaves 
untouched, and in trust to circumstan- 
ces or individual solution. 

Ii, then, the intellectual growth of 
our servants depends so much on 
chance, it leaves more for us to do in 


applying the remedy for their defects. 
Broadly stated, it is sympathy, — that 
sympathy which makes the Christian 


and the democrat. Is the position of 
a servant in itselfenviable? Yes, im- 
mediately assert one-half of our house- 
keepers, especially the older half: yes ; 
because they are freed from responsi- 
bility, and, as a general rule, are well 
cared for. No, answers the hired girl ; 
because I am still responsible for my- 
self, and concern myself about the 
interests of my home and my family: 
these are my responsibilities, as your 
greater ones are yours; and, as an 
American or Irish-American, I have 
learned to be independent. I don’t want 
at twenty, thirty, or fifty, to be cared 
for, except as love cares for love: and 
that is not your interpretation of being 
cared for; kindness and love are differ- 
ent terms in your vocabulary. 

Her vision is short-sighted. Grant- 
ed. But hers also the deficiency of 
training in thought, and estimation 
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of right values: therefore we should 
place ourselves at her stand-point, feel 
in imagination as she does, and then, 
returning to our freer moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere with the result of 
our investigations, should aid her in 
placing herself at our horizon of 
thought. Confessing that it is kind- 
ness and benevolence, rather than 
friendship or love, as in other relations 
in life, which actuate our conduct to 
her, we should comprehend her more 
ignorant position ; and if our kindness 
warmed not into love, it would throw 
over itself a charm of manner which 
no general principles of philanthropy 
can impart. 

The early education of Irish and 
American in their homes and in the 
public schools fosters the feeling of 
equality ; every good boy has the re- 
ward of the presidency extended to 
him, and every girl expects to rise in the 
social scale. But, as soon as necessity 
compels them to enter our homes, we 
are apt to make war upon this feeling. 
While extolling freedom, we are un- 
willing to accept the disagreeable petty 
issues of republicanism. We have not 
much practical faith in large good 
emerging from temporary ill. We 
rejoice over our children’s “ spirit ;” 
and yet this spirit in children of a 
larger growth, instead of being pruned 
and trained, is either, through our 
selfishness, left to grow in its rude 
abundance, or, lopping off its branches, 
we leave the root untouched. There 
is a narrow condemnation of education 
that judges as useless for the working- 
classes all but elementary education. 

We ourselves are in a transitional 
state ; higher teaching does not injure 
us; and shall we not be patient with 
those in whom the pride of dawning 
intelligence is mingled with annoy- 
ing but not sinful moral attributes ? 

All working lives are limited in 
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variety, but especially the servant’s. 
It is hard work, not to wash and iron, 
but to do it every Monday; not to 
sweep and dust, but to do it always 
in good humor. If we would bear 
the grievance of allowing our ser- 
vants to occasionally mope, as we 
ourselves do, how much happier they 
would be. But, no: we either speak to 
them as if they were very faulty, or 
talk to some friend of our trial. 
Methinks one could perform a great 
deal more hard service, if allowed 
now and then to animadvert upon 
both work and mistress. Nay; but it 
is not respectful. Yea; but it is hu- 
man. No wages can compensate for 
watchfulness in always bridling the 
tongue. Let the mistress be found 


fault with; let her “receive impu- 
dence,” and hear it as if it were a 
solemn charge, requiring calm inves- 
tigation, even if convinced she is 


in the right, and confer in a friendly 
way upon the matter. So she would 
pacify her angry friend; why not her 
angry maid,then? The self-respect 
that dismisses a servant because one is 
impertinently addressed is pretentious 
and fearful. Consciousness of right 
may seek to justify itself, even to a 
servant. 

The ignorant must always be won; 
and yet we do not always see ladies 
exerting themselves to please or fas- 
cinate their servants. Selfishly con- 
sidered, how great a gain it would be, 
at how slight a cost! Women, most 
admirable and kind, fail in this mat- 
ter of little politenesses, which the 
ignorant value, because they are the 

.small change of courtly society. Do 
we rise when our servant stands, and, 
motioning her toa seat, assume ours? 
In sickness do we hand the glass of 
water on a plate to our nursery-maid, 
as'to our friend? Do we pass in front 
of her without apologizing? Do we 
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use the monosyllable, please, in re- 
quiring some attention? Is our 
smile as frank as to a stranger even ? 
Is our “ -morning ” addressed to 
them? What an invisible barrier 
this salutation to part of the family, 
and its omission towards others, 
creates between individuals under the 
same roof ! 

We would anticipate the answer 
ready on our antagonist’s lips, that 
servants neither care for nor are wor- 
thy of these small attentions. We 
maintain that they do value such 
little proofs of regard, if offered as 
from equal to equal; and that, if un- 
worthy of them, the more need is it 
for us to lead them back to pleasant- 
ness and goodness in all ways. 

One bad or indifferent mistress does 
more harm than can be undone by 
fifty excellent women, as one bad do- 
mestic is remembered to the prejudice 
of all gthers; one case of unfaithful- 
ness or oppression is repeated in pub- 
lic or private, as an illustration of 
universal law. In no way is a greater 
want of broad education manifested in 
both mistress and maid, than in the 
tendency to snatch up extreme cases 
as proofs of general practice. 

Is the blame, the often necessary 
reproof, administered as by friend to 
friend? Many of us do not wait till 
our own voice is controlled, nor 
adroitly mingle praise with blame, 
or blame negatively, by extolling 
the good. Towards persons inferior 
to us in education, we use the same 
treatment that we should to those 
our equals in comprehension and edu- 
cation ; for our plea for the domestics 
rests upon their want of this wide 
training, and of logical, practical 
thought. 

Children are often a fruitful source 
of disagreement in the home. How 
quickly the child learns the difference 
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of relationship ‘therein existing! 
Hew hard for the cook or nursery- 
girl, who has been proud of the child- 
' ish feats of the boys and girls of the 
family, to supply the Master and Miss 
before the home name! and how awk- 
ward to be reminded that the prefix 
is required, though perhaps rightly ! 
For a while, the child may eat with 
them, and then is suddenly trans- 
ferred to the dining-room; the child 
feels its elevation, the servant her 
loneliness. 

There must be a certain separation 
of duties and interests; but, if we 
want our table waited on, we should 
best secure its better tending by orna- 
menting also our servants’ tables. 
Why need they have the thickest 
crockery procurable ? and why should 
they hasten through their meals, more 
than we through ours? Like begets 
like ;, and, as we look out for their in- 
terests, will they look out for ours. It 
is a miserable, selfish, and untrue 
maxim, that the more we do for them 
the more they impose on us. In- 
gratitude is just as common in one 
social circle as in another; agreeable 
manners, with the best intentions, are 
sometimes the mere result of educa- 
tion; and often a servant longs to 
show her awkward thankfulness, but 
has neither the courage nor ignorance 
to be as voluble as our washer-woman, 
nor yet has ascended into possession 
of the graceful or conventional, and 
are consequently uncouth. 

Again, judging from the rules of 
some few housekeepers, it is to be in- 
ferred that the passion of love be- 
longs by right to the upper classes. 
A servant with a beau is a nuisance, 
@ monstrosity: it is as difficult for 
her to find a place as if she were one- 
armed. Courtship may mistake salt 
for sugar, though it is far more likely 
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to enliven all the interests of life. 
Why should not our girls en- 
joy the society of their friends, male 
and female, in the evening? Are 
their hearts different from ours? 
Would we not do our work the quicker, 
if John were to visit us by and by ? 
and better, too, if John were made 
welcome by others than ourselves? 
If every housekeeper knew, as a 
matter of course, her servant’s friends, 
be they men or women, she need not 
fear their presence, and her gain in 
popularity among them would re-act 
upon her own domestics. The pride 
of a servant in her mistress is often 
touching. She wants her acquaint- 
ance to see how she lives, and what 
her mistress is; and, if her visitor is a 
man, she is prouder still to have him 
know how she herself is regarded. 
Why should she not offer the cup of 
tea to a visitor ? And when the house- 
keeper can afford only the cup of tea, 
nothing else would ever be demanded 
or taken, if the need for economy 
were a recognized fact between ser- 
vant and mistress. The separate food 
for separate tables is unnatural; the 
glands that excite the appetite are as 
lively in the “ladies” as in the 
“help.” Saying this, we condemn, 
of course, the orderly housekeeper’s 
bunch of keys. They proclaim in 
their jingle that the servant is thought 
dishonest ; and every one is presuma- 
bly innocent until proven guilty. 
Love is beginning to be the modern 
reformatory power in our institutions. 
Have we tried it with our servants? 
We think that most mistresses are 
kind and indulgent, if such an epithet 
is praiseworthy. Have we a right to 
say that the domestics under our 
care learn to cut and make their own 
clothing, as well as to do the mistress’s 
housework? that they are taught 
to read, if ignorant? and that they 
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‘have many and many a ticket for pub- 
lic amusement ? 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons 
why a servant dislikes her position, 
as servant, is because of the necessity 
that is imposed upon her to either 
wait till her afternoon or evening 
comes round, before going out, or to 
ask special permission; not being 
granted even the indulgence of col- 
legians to non-attendance at prayers 
on a certain number of days. Where 
there is only one domestic in a family, 
it would be very extraordinary if she 
rejected the wisdom of such a requi- 
sition ; but where two or more are em- 
ployed, it must be rather hard to prefix 
the “ By your leave” -to every desire 
for out-door recreation. If it is un- 
derstood by them that their larger 
duties must first be performed, and 
that the incidental ones, which may 
occur at any moment, are to be ren- 
dered by another servant, without in- 
terfering with appointed duties, why 
should they not go out? Do physi- 
cians recommend daily exercise in 
the open air to housekeepers only ? 
Does not the miserable health of many 
of our girls spring from our neglect of 
their exercise? We are responsible 
for their bodies as far as in us lies. 

After all, a servant is not our slave : 
she gives us her work for our money. 
So far it is an equivalent; but for 
that which makes the servant’s posi- 
tion a pleasant one to herself, and to 
us an acceptable one, there is no 
standard of measurement. Conscience 
is the only scale which can test the 
quantity received and given; ard if 
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our conscience is the fairer, let us give 
good weight of sympathy and pleas- 
antness; give it to the sinful and the 
dishonest ; give it as missionary work ; 
give it on the selfish consideration 
that fair ways gain, in the end, more 
than rough. And if we are often 
disappointed, with all our pains, ser- 
vants are not the only portion of man- 
kind that disappoint us thus. 

Many of the housekeeping griev- 
ances would be avoided by closer 
study of character, by giving up of 
little personal tastes. We exercise 
this forbearance in our dealings with 
the poor; but servants, — they are 
like Mahomet’s coffin in mid-air. No 
wonder, that, amidst the general move- 
ment for reform, they are trying to 
touch heaven, as the social law of 
gravitation is bidding them keep their 
place. Noone yields without a strug- 
gle; classes are composed of individ- 
uals, and much injured by individuals, 
who, speaking for themselves, are 
deemed interpreters of the whole. 
There must be homes; and, if homes, 
domestic service, co-operation and 
suites of rooms to thecontrary. And 
on us, owners of these homes, notwith- 
standing, who have prided ourselves on 
the kindnesses and liberties accorded, 
rests the maintenance of that home 
in peace, far more than on our ser- 
vants ; and is it not possible, that, in 
our general appreciation of a domes- 
tic’s position, we have omitted atten- 
tion to those trifling details, which, to 
a sore and wounded spirit, are of ex- 
aggerated importance? We have the 
education, not they. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
: ‘Ava. 2, 1872, 

RETURNING from my Southern journey to the city, I find reason to 
be amused, I may hardly say surprised, at the criticisms and ques- 
tions of almost all persons left here. 

It is true that the city would seem deserted to those who see it, as 
most persons see it, in winter. The president is away on his jour- - 
ney, to the St. Lawrence I believe. I find the Department of State 
in the veteran hands of Mr. Hunter.- Mr. Fish is in New York, and 
Mr. Hale at the White Mountains. If Mr. Boutwell has returned 
to Washington I have not seen him. And so of others whom 
you see on record in the papers. But the committees who grind the 


.partisan machines are here. Somebody is here in the work of every 


department. The editors and correspondents are here. Last and 
not least, Mr. Sumner is here just now, the most distinguished of 
correspondents. 

His letter has been in your hands since Tuesday, I suppose, and I 
certainly shall not discuss it. I think I wrote to you, when he was 
removed from the chair of the Foreign Relations, that that removal 
was, and always had been, in my view, only a question of time. I 
may say the same of this letter. 

When Gen. Grant appointed his cabinet, without any consultation 
with the leaders of political opinion here, Mr. Sumner did not hesi- 
tate to express his dissatisfaction with such a method of appointment, 
his equal dissatisfaction with the cabinet appointed, and his expecta- 
tion that it would fail. ‘* We shall see,” might be the words; but the 
expectation was failure. Ido not say that the hope was that ‘the 
cabinet would fail. No patriotic man hopes that the government of 
his country will fail. But Mr. Sumner believed it would fail, and 
did not hesitate, I think, on occasion, to say so from the beginning. 

Still Mr. Sumner remained the Foreign Secretary of the govern- 
ment. He was such in his theory of the position he held as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. To this theory, Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward had, in their good-natured way, sufficiently assented 
to avoid the inevitable conflict for the moment. But so soon as 
Gen. Grant came into office, though a man had never so little experi- 
ence, he must have seen that Gen. Grant and Mr. Fish would not 
tolerate a Foreign Secretary named by another body. They ought 
not to have done so. The country ought not to permit them to do 
so. People who knew Mr. Sumner’s persistency, which in common 
life would be called extreme obstinacy, and who reflected that Gen. 
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Grant was what he was, because, to quote Mrs. Grant, “ he was very 
set in his ways,” knew that there would be a break. For my part, I 
only wondered, that by everybody’s courtesy, I suppose most of all 
Mr. Fish’s, it was postponed so long. At last the crisis came, and 
Mr. Sumner was removed. He was removed ; and, as I think I wrote 
to you at the time, I thought the misfortune was, not that he was re- 
moved, but that Mr. Cameron was his successor: That was King 
* Log for King Stork with a vengeance. 

There you had a prophet of evil to the government, who had been, 
as he thought, publicly dishonored by the government, criticizing the 
government. It is not in human nature that such a man shall not 
try to bring his prophecies to pass) Did you never see two good 
girls with their hands on a table, making it tip, spirit-fashion? And 
did you wonder if they made the table tip sense instead of nonsense, 
as questions were put to them? Of course they made it do what 
they said it would do; and you did not say they were insincere when 
they did so. Just so, for three years, Achilles, sulking in his tent, 
has been saying Agamemnon would fail. When the time comes, he 
does his best to insure failure. 

But if Mr. Sumner, instead of writing a letter to the Southern 


blacks, had gone to see them, as I have done, he would have known 
at least what I know. He would have known that it is a hard 
thing to persuade them that voting their old masters’ ticket is voting 
against their old masters’ theory. He would have known that a life 
of slavery, with its accompaniments, makes the black man very suspi- 
cious as to his master’s promises of amendment. For my part, I wish 
Mr. Sumner shared the suspicion. 


At the State Department they gave me a copy of the correspond- 
ence on the National or “ Indirect” claims, extending from Feb. 2 
to June 27. I seein my August “ OLD AND New” that you have 
been reviewing the whole series of cases, for which the country ought 
to be much obliged to you. I wish you would do the same by this 
very valuable document, which will fall, I fear without the attention 
it deserves, in the midst of the presidential canvass. The contrast 
between Mr. Schenck’s (No. 1) and Mr. Davis’s (No. 83), the be- 
ginning and the end of the series, is satisfactory and suggestive. 


No. 1. 


Gen. SCHENCK TO Mr. FisuH. 


[TELEGRAM.] 
Lonpon, Feb. 2, 1872. 


London journals all demand that United States shall withdraw 
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claims for indirect damages, as not within intention of treaty. Min- 
istry alarmed. Am exerting myself with hope to prevent any thing 
rash or offensive being done or said by this government. Evarts here 
co-operating. 
No. 83. 
Mr. Davis To MR. Fisu. 
[TELEGRAM.] 
[Received at 3.45 p.m.] 
“ British argument filed. Arbitration goes on.” 


The correspondence reflects the highest credit on Mr. Fish, whose 
work is admirable in temper, in method, in style, and for knowledge 
of the subject. Lord Granville’writes in good temper, but with oc- 
casional forgetfulness of details which is extraordinary. 

I copy the following conclusive passage from Mr. Fish’s reply to 
Lord Granville’s first note : — 


GENEVA, June 27, 1872. 


“ The president is now, for the first time, authentically informed that a 
waiver by this Government of the claims for indirect losses which were for- 
merly presented was, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, also con- 
tained in this second proposal, a necessary condition of the success of 
the negotiation, and that ‘it was in the full belief that this waiver had been 


made that the British Government ratified the treaty.’ Such a relinquish- 
ment of a part of the claims of this government is now made by Earl Gran- 
ville the pivot and real issue of the negotiation. He ‘appears to imply that — 
the price paid by Her Majesty’s Government to obtain that waiver was the 
concession referred to in his lordship’s note, and which, he says, would not 
have been expected by this government ‘if the United States were still to 
be at liberty to insist upon all the extreme demands which they had at any 
time suggested or brought forward.’ 

“ Here, again, is a clear intimation that Her Majesty’ s Government was 
not in ignorance of the character of our demands, but that they were well 
‘ known,’ and that the consideration to be paid for their waiver (whether real 
or imaginary) had been deliberately determined. 

“Ts it not surprising that such ‘extreme demands’ should be waived on 
the one hand, and such ‘ concessions’ made on the other, without a word of 
reference or suggestion that the one was conditioned on the other? 

“You can bear witness that at no time during the deliberations of the 
Joint High Commission was such an idea put forward by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 

“The Protocols are utterly silent on the subject. 

“That no such relinquishment was incorporated into the text of the 
treaty is clear enough. Why not, if thus deemed at the time, by Her 
Majesty’s Government, the hinge and essential part of the treaty ? 

“ What are termed the ‘concessions’ on the part of Great Britain appear 

. 
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‘in the treaty. If the relinquishment by the United States of a part of cheir 
claim was the equivalent therefor, why is not that set forth? Throughout 
the treaty are to be found reciprocal grants or concessions, each accompanied 
by its reciprocal equivalent. 

“ How could it happen that so important a feature of the negotiation as 
this alleged waiver is now represented to be was left to inference, or to argu- 
ment from intentions never expressed to the Commission or the Government 
of the United States until after the treaty was signed ? 

“The amplitude and the comprehensive force of the first article (or the 
granting clause) of the treaty did not escape the critical attention of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners; but was any effort made to limit or reduce the 
scope of the submission, or to exclude the indirect claims ? 

“You were informed in my instruction of Feb. 27, that this govern- 

ment does not consider the treaty as of itself a settlement, but as an agree- 
ment as to the mode of reaching a settlement. To that opinion the presi- 
dent adheres. He cannot admit that the treaty-provision for a settlement is 
in substance or legal effect the same as the ‘ amicable settlement’ spoken of 
in the conference held on the eighth of March, as is set forth in the Protocol. 
The differences between the two stand out clear and broad. One would have 
closed up, at once and forever, the long-standing controversy ; the other 
makes necessary the interposition of friendly governments, a prolonged, dis- 
agreeable, and expensive litigation with a powerful nation, carried on at a 
_great distance from the seat of this government, and under great disadvan- 
- tages; and, more than all, it compels the re-appearance of events and of facts 
for the keeping of which in lifeless obscurity the United States were willing 
to sacrifice much, as they indicated in their proffer to accept a gross sum in 
satisfaction of all claims.” 

Observe this reply to a lame suggestion that Mr. Schenck heard a 
certain debate in the House of Lords: — 

“T cannot pass over without notice the allusion made by Earl Granville 
to your presence in the House of Lords on the occasion of the debate of the 
twelfth of June last, and the fact that you did not at any time challenge 
either of the conflicting interpretations of the treaty expressed on that occa- 
sion. I may add, that similar reflections upon the conduct of this govern- 
ment in that relation, uttered by prominent statesmen and newspapers in 
Great Britain, have been made public, and thus brought to my notice. 

“To-all of these it ie sufficient to say that the president does not hold it 
as any part of his duty to interfere with the differences in the parliament 
or the public press of Great Britain, respecting the true construction of the 
treaty. The utterances in parliament are privileged: the discussion in that 
high body is looked upon by us as a domestic one, of which this government 
has no proper cognizance. If it is bound to take notice, it has the right to 
remonstrate. 

“ To concede either to a foreign State would be, on the part of a parliamen- 
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tary government, the abandonment of the independence which is its founda- 
tion and its great security and pride. 

“Had you interfered, therefore, either to remonstrate or to demand explana- 
tion, you would have exposed yourself and your government to the very just 
rebuke which the United States have had occasion to administer to diplomatic 
agents of foreign governments, who, in ignorance or in disregard of the fun- 
damental principles of a constitutional government with an independent 
legislature, have asked explanations from this government concerning the 
debates and proceedings of Congress, or of the communications by the presi- 
~ dent to that body.” 


In another place Mr. Fish says by telegram, “ The government 
deals with the British government, not with the opposition membeis 
of parliament.” 

I do not see the American press as much as you do; but I am com- 
pelled to say that the American side in this discussion of the “ Na- 
tional claims ” has been very scantily presented by the press, and that 
the government hasbeen very laxly sustained. This is partly due to 
the large admixture of Englishmen among the editors of our journals, 
who bring to national subjects the prejudices to which they were 
born. It is partly due to the mercantile interest, always eager to 
have a matter settled, in any way. It is partly due to the fact, that, 
while Mr. Fish and the cabinet here seem to have maintained the tra- 
ditional reticence, common, I might say, among-gentlemen, which re- 
sults in an unwillingness to print a letter before your correspondent 
has received it, Lord Granville and the English government would 
seem to have been in close communication with the English press all 
along, and certainly had furnished their despatches and memoranda 
for publication. For instance, Mr. Fish, in acknowledging a copy of 
“ The London Gazette,”’ says, “* This copy of the ‘ Gazette’ brings to 
the department the first notice it has had of Earl Granville’s note of 
the 13th ultimo, which probably appeared in print, submitted to the 
British public, long before it reached Sir Edward Thornton, to whom 
it purports to be addressed.” 

You will say, perhaps, that, as the English press put the English 
government up to the controversy, the government had, in decency, 
to consult its principal. 

The correspondence now will not attract the attention it deserves, 
and, by a third part of the country, will be regarded with the preju- 
dice of adversaries in a presidential canvass. But in diplomatic. his- 
tory it will be read as a very creditable part of our diplomacy, and 
the honors will be found to rest with us. It is a pity that with our 
usual facility we accepted the English phrase of “ indirect ” damages. 
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‘+ Indirection ’’ is something almost necessarily unmanly. ‘ National 
damages” is a more fit phrase. The English are willing to pay the 
bills which they owe to individual merchants. But they have relieved, 
by their steadfast protest, all nations from the obligations to pay for 
the injuries their negligence inflicts on other nations. “ National 
claims’ are to be set aside. As Mr. Senior said, “ England will 
never go to war for an idea.” 

Poor England ! 

Mr. Schenck does not, in this correspondence, confirm your impres- 
sion that Mr. Gladstone and the present government wanted to throw 
the whole arbitration overboard. Mr. Schenck says, “ His lordship, 
I am more than ever satisfied, is sincerely and painfully earnest in his 
desire to save the treaty ; and I have no doubt this is equally true of 
other ministers.” (April 18, ’72.) 

None the less do I believe that they meant to destroy the arbitra- 
tion, and that they will try to still. 

Mr. Schenck’s letters are admirable, and show tact, promptness, and 
intelligence all along. The post of our American ministers in such a 


crisis is no sinecure. For instance : — 
FerpayY, 2.45, A.M., May 31. 
- My LorpD, —I have just been called from my bed to receive your 


note, &c. I will hasten to communicate it by telegraph to Mr. Fish. 
Mr. Fish’s telegrams are worthy of the Duke of Wellington for in- 
cisiveness, brevity, and hard hitting. 


The canvass for the presidency is seen here from a central point: 
but whether we are better informed than you and your readers are is 
more doubtful. 

An old chess-player would say, I think, that this was a very old 
opening. For a Southern party to nominate “a Northern man with 
Southern principles ” was quite the stereotyped system in a period 
which, I confess, I supposed the present generation had not forgotten. 
The late Mr. Buchanan was the last person elected under that system ; 
and the election is not generally thought to have succeeded. The elec- 
tion of Franklin Pierce, a man without decision or purpose, even with- 
out confidence in himself, may be taken as that which is more precisely 
in parallel with the election of Mr. Greeley. It was to Mr. Van 
Buren that the happy title of “a Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples ” was first applied. Mr. Randolph’s phrase, now it would seem 
forgotten, called such persons “ dough-faces.” 

So long as the Southern oligarchies, for such the slave States were, 
were bound together in one interest, to which all other things were 
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but secondary, so that their vote was substantially a compact vote to 
be used as the leaders wished, the process by which enough Northern 
Democratic votes, Irish and others, were secured to elect a president, 
was simple, and, in the instances I have named, successful. And cer- 
tainly no slave-trader could have done Mr. Jefferson Davis’s bidding 
more faithfully than did Mr. Pierce. But one would have said that 
the change of the situation in the last twelve years must have at- 
tracted the attention even of those Bourbons who remember nothing 
and forget nothing. To suppose that the mere nomination of a 
Northern man by a convention controlled by untamed fire-eaters was 
going to carry the votes of the black men, whom those fire-eaters held 
in slavery, or of a million men, white and black, who carried muskets 
to and fro in this land for the purpose of dethroning those fire-eaters, 
—to suppose this, because a similar external policy chose Franklin 
Pierce president, — seems preposterous. I believe the schemers who 
make such plans judge others by themselves. They forget the in- 
tense earnestness which took the country through the war, and the 
hatred — there is no less name for it — which the war itself engendered 
against the bad men who were responsible for it, and who, with so 
bitter a spirit, illustrated it at Fort Pillow, at Andersonville, and at 


Belle-Isle. To suppose that the majority of the voters of the country 
are going to join hands with those bad men, because doctrinaires — 
like Mr. Sumner, Mr. Schurz, or Mr. Greeley — do, is to show great ig- 
norance, both of the people of this country and of humannature. To 
any one like myself, who has seen the Southern States and the ne- 
groes just now, it is absurd to suppose that they mean to join in this 


. 


combination. 

“Don’t you mean to vote for Mr. Greeley, Sam? and won’t your 
people go for him?” ° 

“ We don’t know him, sah! We vote for Gen. Grant.” 

That was the first answer I heard a negro give to this question, 
nor have I heard any which differed from it in spirit. 

It is now thirty years since I first came to Washington. So far 
I am a competent judge when I say, that, though the city be the cen- 
tre of our political system, it is not the best place for the public man 
who wants to learn the whole working of the system. Of course 
such a man must be here often: he must be here a great deal. But 
@ man might as well live in the sun, who wanted to know how the 
solar system works, as live in Washington and expect to know how the 
government of this country is really going on. The man in the sun 
would undoubtedly come to think and to say that the sun was very 
important, that it had admirable means of communication with the 
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rest of the system; but he would, in spite of himself and of his early 
training, be a very poor person to consult about February thaws in 
Terra, or the time for planting peas in Jupiter. The influence of 
this city on the statesman who makes it his home isthesame. I saw 
it, with melancholy regret, in Mr. Webster’s case, — one could not help 
seeing it. After his home was established here, it seemed to us who 
knew him, that, when he went to the North, it was only to the quiet 
of Marshfield, or to meet some small circle of his admirers. It did 
not seem to us that he communicated freely with all sorts of people 
at the North, or that he knew much — perhaps he did not care much 
— about what people were doing, saying, or believing. 

I cannot help thinking, and there is, I believe, no impropriety in 
my saying, that Mr. Sumner lives in the same solar or central influ- 
ence. Undoubtedly he sees many persons. But, in this city, much 
of the intercourse of a senator with people round him is not such as 
really reveals to him the pulse of the nation. A senator is, from his 
patronage and position, what a duke is in London. There are plenty 
of beggars and flatterers among the people who wait upon him, whose 
opinion is no more to be considered than is that of the hangers-on 
among the tradesmen who minister to some great establishment in 
England or in France. Again, a senator is the aim, —I might take the 
other archer-word and say the “ butt,”’ — at which a thousand schem- 
ers, adventurers, and office-seekers direct their shafts. They no more . 
represent the people of this country, than the dust of a comet fall- 
ing into the sun represents a north-east storm at Cape Ann. From 
the nature of the case, while a member of Congress lives here, he is 
unleafning the lesson that sent him here. He is learning another 
lesson, and one of vast importance. Let him spend half his life at 
home, and the two lessons make, as I believe, the well-trained Amer- 
ican statesman. But I am sure, as I watch public men, that those 
whose home-life is spent here for many years, and who have not free 
communication with the thinkers and workers who make America to 
be America, come to be ignorant of the national purpose and national 
movement, and so far unable to advise it or to guide it well. 


I have been very much interested in the talk and bearing of the 
Indian chiefs whom Gen. Howard has brought out here. They be- 
long to five or six tribes in Arizona who have been cutting each 
other’s throats since the world began, but who at Gen. Howard’s 
call, backed up by pretty urgent pressure I suppose, have in one 
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great council buried the hatchet and. made peace.! Little do the 
white spectators, who follow them from place to place in their visit 
here, understand that hatreds as bitter as those between France and 
Germany have been keeping these very chiefs asunder; and that to 
the chiefs the greatest marvel is not Washington and its wonders, 
but that they should be standing side by side. 

The public and the press will doubtless be largely governed by re- 
ports from the frontier, dictated by men who want to have all the 
Indians massacred. There will always be, therefore, a suspicion that 
Indian treaties are moonshine. But Gen. Howard, in whom, I am 
sure, the better part of the nation has confidence, has great confidence 
in these men, and in their loyalty to the treaty they have made. He 
believes they will hold true to it. 

When I look back on the Seminole war, the details of whose ex- 
penditure I well remember, and consider how easily the government 
of that day squandered fifty millions in the clumsy effort to dispos- 
sess five thousand of those poor wretches whom it had close at home, 
I cannot but wonder at the credulity or at the avarice of people who 
coolly say that it would be better to fight the Indians of the West 
into their graves, than to continue in this policy of peace, for which 
Gen. Grant has made himself responsible. If only he had adopted 
the policy of war,—if only supplies for armies were contracted for, 
placed in dépéts scattered all over the wilderness, while our rather 
clumsy regulars were running round over half America in pursuit of 
a few straggling savages, —I think Mr. Boutwell’s payments on the 
July account of the debt would not have come to three millions, and 
I think that the canvass of this summer would have been enlivened 
by one charge against the administration much more e tangible than 
any which we hear to-day. 

/ Ihave no doubt, that, in a certain sense, Gen. Grant’s administra- 
tion would have been more popular, if he had asserted his own will 
more frequently, and had “ reigned ” in the Andrew Jackson method, 
instead of attempting to “administer” in the fashion of the Con- 
stitution. I am convinced, from the observation of so many admin- 
istrations, that what is called “ popularity ” is most easily purchased 
by self-assertion and display. And so generally is this attempted, 
that I remember some London journal, I think “‘ The Spectator,” 
described Gen. Grant’s theory, at his inauguration, as a new experi- 
ment. Gen. Grant had simply said that he supposed it to be his 


1 We are happy to say that we have ived full rts of the councils which led to this result, 


ia 


and hope to publish a narrative of them in October. — Eps. OLD AND NEw. 
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business to execute the laws; to carry out, rather than inaugurate, the 
policy of the country: This is certainly the theory of the Constitu- 
tion. As certainly it has not been the theory of the later presidents. 
To inaugurate a policy, to force it upon Congress by the use of the 
executive patronage, as Gen. Jackson removed the deposits, is the 
modern, and, as I believe, the more popular theory of administration 
with superficial politicians. It is popular because it is simple: it in- 
sures unity of purpose, and can be readily defended and praised. But 
Gen. Grant, simply from a soldier’s habit if you please, has not fallen 
into it. You will observe that the opposition, instead of charging 
him with being a Cesar, now charge him with being a fainéant, in- 
different to his duty. The truth is, as I believe, that the habit incul- 
cated in the army, from West Point-dom upward, may be traced all 
through the administration. It is the habit of doing your duty, — 
obeying orders. Hence the president abandoned the San Domingo 
project, even gracefully, when his treaty was not confirmed. You 
may be sure that a more popular course would have been to fight it 
through: the country is fond of new territory, and believes in annex- 
ation. In one word, I think the worst anger which has been kindled 
against him has been quickened by his indifference, even amusing as 
it is, to popularity. The habit of executing orders, and simply carry- 
ing out the law, has not the least point for what Mr. Tadpole or Mr. 
Rigby would call a “cry” to be founded on. Imagine a torch-light 
procession, cheering heartily for “Grant and the silent administra- 
tion of the will of the legislative bodies”! Orimagine a campaign- 
song which should turn on “ the proper subordination of the execu- 
tive and legislative bodies to the judiciary ”’ ! 

But, in truth, the constitutional theory of government, in which 
the executive executes, but does not originate, the policy of the na- 
‘tion, is still the true theory. It remains to be seen if the people of 
the country do not, on the whole, prefer this system to the more 
showy popularity of that obtrusive personality in which an Andrew 
Johnson or an Andrew Jackson says, “ I take the responsibility,’ and 
asserts by his acts that himself is the State, exactly as Louis XIV. 
said in so many words, now famous for despotic bad fame, — L’ état 
c’est mot. M. V. B. ) 





